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LETTERS 

VBOM 

THE MOUNTAINS. 



LETTEB UX. 
^ TO MRS. SMITH} GLASGOW. 

Laggan^ May 26, 1789. 

MT DEAREST VRIEKD, 

WERE you as happy as your great world- 
ly prosperity, the esteem of all that know you 
truly, can make you, you would be yery unfit to 
enter into the present feedings of my heart ; these, 
acute returns of pain, these agonizing recollec- 
tions, tha^ darken the summer's sun, and throw a 
veil of universal sadness over the fiedr &ce of na- 
ture ;— the recital of such sensations would form 
poor entertainment for a - person engrossed bv 
elated by the pleasures and gaities of this world.— 
Since writing the above, I went to Fort George, 
by particular dcHre ; but, alas ! I found, to my 
sorrow, that *^ change of. place is only change of 
pain.** The regiment in Vhich my father served 
during the years of my childhood, and to which 
he is j»till much attached, he imagined would in- 
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terest me ; but whether it be that the habit of a 
retired life has made me think differently from 
what I used to do, or that my mind is entirely en- 
grossed with ofte sad and tender idea, I see them 
pot as old friends, but merely as worldlings flut- 
tering after trifles. I iam now at home, after 
spending a dreary month at the Fort, without be- 
ing awaKe to any thing but poor C. We thought 
she would be the better for change of air and salt 
water. Her rapid growth enervates her. We 
have brought your relation home with us. - - - - - 
Charlotte will be home this week. I am relieved 
at the thought of it. To her I dare talk fully of 
what is ever in my thoughts. With her I can 
venture to feed my insatiable sorrow with every 
little anecdote and recollection that will serve to 
keep his dear memory alive. His father, though 
he cannot get over it himself, blames me very 
justly for repining at my darling's happiness. I 
will not be surprised or angry, though you should 
reprove me for this extravagance ; but I am not 
well ; and returning here, I find my beloved 
child's image in every pla<pe, in some of those 
lively and striking attitudes which were almost 
peculiar to himself. I cannot go to the door 
without seeing the spot where the cold earth cov- 
ers that lovely countenance, which I never could 
behold without an emotion of pleasure, only ex- 
ceeded by my present anguish. Happily I have 
preserved his dear profile, taken when he was out 
of humour. His sensible frown adds strength to 
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the expression of the most animated countenance 
I ever beheld. I do not acknowledge your kind- 
ness to Charlotte. I do not answer a sentence of 
your most affectionate letter, which I thankfully 
received a m<mth ago. I can speak of nothing 
but the only thing I think of. Do not think I 
neglect the only method of procuring true conso* 
lation. I earnestly implore strength to bear my 
sorrows ; but I am not able to pray, or wisli, in 
any degree, to enable m& to forget t&e object of 
them— his remembrance is so sweet to my sou]> 
and my aspirations after a re-union with him, 
where we shall part no mote, are so consequently 
strong. Pray read Dr. Gregory's Comparative 
View, &c. and observe particularly the last sec- 
tion on the influence of religion ; that on taste ; 
and the strictures on false refinement. I long to 
have you share the entertainment they« afforded to 
my happier hours. A letter from you is almost 
the only thing I could read now. Write amply ; 
give me good accounts of Mr« B-— ; and believe 
you are one of the few thiat still interest me. 
Farewell I 
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LETTER LX. 
TO MRS. SMlTtf^ 

Laggcmy *4ugust 3f 17&9^ 

MT DEAR FRXENJH 

WEEK after week has elapsed without .1x17 
gratifying myself by writing to you^.or being ablef 
10 assign a good reason. I shall assign the tmie 
one 'f which, at the same time, I own I cannot jus- 
tify. When I received your. letter, in which you 
animadvert, very justly, on the foUy^ not to say 
guilt, of wasting that time and thought in fmxtless 
mourning for the dead, which ought to be employ- 
ed in uaeful attention to those who are left, I was 
ashamed to- discover the state of my mind evea to 
you ; and from you how could I conceal it ? Truth 
is, my mind has been either wound up to a pitch, 
at which it could not long- remain, or siuil^ in the 
deepest dejection. ----- ... 

)| l|» » 4ll », « « 

But in vain ^ I weary and exhaust my worn-Out 
spirits in pursuit of a vision that eludes my grasp. 
Alas 1 1 must turn my eyes to objects more attain- 
able, and more suited to my situation, and the ties 
that still hold me to this world. I must again run 
the round of earthly cares and low pursuits, and 
wait patiently till my appointed day come. For 
I shall go to him, but he shall not return to me. 
A late alarm, from another part of xpy family, con- 
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vinced me forcibly of my own weakness and incon« 
sistency. The grief which I could neither soothe 
or reason down, grew more tolerable on being 
divided. A bright atmosphere, a busy scene, 
and the a£fectionate attention of a pleasing and 
easy companion, did more to relieve my mind than 
all that reason or reflection qould suggest. I al- 
ways think of him, but with more composure. I 
idew him ^ having passed the fiery trial of suf- 
fering, and as regarding us with tender compas- 
uon. The first thing that alleviated my distress 
was Charlotte's return, in itself pleasing, but still 
more gratifying, as her minute details about you 
alt, made yeu i^ a mamier visible and present to 
us. This suspended the sense of pain, by renew- 
mg the pleasing remembrance of the innocent 
happy hours we fonnerly passed together. Mf 
youngest bo]^ had got a hurt, Uie consequences of 
which alarmed us, but he' is now better. Our busy 
season coming on, ai>d finding myself incapable 
of any steady application within doors, I sent his 
maid to the hay-makiQg, and wandered out a good 
deal with him in my arms. In consequence o£ 
this exertion, I have foun^ exercise in the open 
air operates beymid sny thing towards the relief 
of depression of spirits. Long may it be before 
you require any .such remedy for that heaviest of 
evils 1 I have been indeed very little within, till of 
late that the bad weather- has confined me. 
' I have thought much of what you say of a cer- 
tun friend of mine being in danger of rumiing into 
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the extreme of enthusiasm ; buti after all| caimot. 
think the hazard very seriofus, though I have/kasM- 
ed and fiondered sufficiently on the subject. The 
fact is, that it is in vain for us to flatter ourselye% 
that the great work of our salvation is a bye con- 
cern, for which we may occasionally set aside a 
few. niinuteS) which, by chance, are left vacant 
from business or pleasures. This does not agree 
with the opinion which the wise, and good in all 
ages, and of all persuasions, seem to have enter- 
tained (however different their degrees of light 
and intelligence) viz. that our manner of exist* 
ing.here is not the final end of our being ; that 
this is merely a state of probation, in. whicl| t^ere 
is a glimmering of light afforded us, barely suffi- 
cient to distinguish good and evil ; and a degree 
of choice and judgment, just enough to enable us 
to make a selection, and hold by the best Were 
ourintellect strong enough to discern the lucid 
order> and according harmony of the divine scheme 
of Providence in its full extent ; could the hor- 
rors of guilt, and its consequent punishment, be 
made visible through the thick veil of humanity^ 
or could weak mortal eyes bear the refulgence of 
celestial beauty ; there could be no room for 
choice or hesitation, no exercise of fortitude, dis- 
cernment, faith or hope, no struggles betwixt the 
erring wUl and the love of rectitude. Creatures 
left without choice, and impelled by the clear and 
glaring certainty before them, not struggling up 
the hill to virtUQ and felicity, but swimming with 
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the stream in torpid ease could not exercise those 
virtues, which our imperfect state so loudly calU 
for. All the noble exertions, all the softer emo- 
tions, of the mind, lose their meaning and their 
use, where there is no vice to combat, no distress 
to relieve, no weakness to protect. All this is so 
like common-place, that you must consider me as 
digressing very widely. Yet the perpetual strug- 
gle and warfare with .guih and sorrow, which is 
evidently our appointed task and duty here, leaves 
little room to suppose that any body can be right- 
eous over much. We see our duty imperfectly 
in this land of shades and apparitions. Tlxus 
much, however, we are certain of, that we walk 
continually on the brink of danger in the open 
paths of life. If not happier, those are certainly 
safer, who, in some measure, fly from the conflict. 
Wh&t do people pursue in the world butbusiness 
or pleasure ? The regulation of the mind, and the 
exertion of that active beneficence which true pie- 
ty produces, form such an occupation to a mind 
80 turned, as to exercise all its faculties in the 
most agreeable manner. With those who have 
made great advances in piety, I should suppose 
« perfect love casteth out fear ;" and that these 
exercises become a source of pure and lasting 
pleasure, as incomprehensible to the children of 
this world, as colours to the blind. Enthusiasm 
is the wine of life ; it cheers and supports the 
mind ; though excess, in either case, produces 
intoxication and madness. I am not sure that the 
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religion of the heart can exist without a certain 
degree of enthusiasm. What noble or tender 
emotion of the mind is excited in any great de- 
gree without producing it ? Very few affix a pre- 
cise or determinate idea to the word, used in a 
religious sense. You will hear many people, who 
have never thought about the matter, parrotizing 
about enthusiasm, when they mean bigotry or 
fanaticism, if, indeed, they mean any thing. Re- 
ligion has not so great an enemy upon earth as 
vanity ; and no wonder, since true piety must 
needs be founded in deep humility. Wealthy 
power, and distinction cannot be attained by all 
the vain and ambitious ; but the prize of wit and 
wisdom seems always within reach to those deter- 
mined to be wise or witty. Those who wish to 
purchase these distinctions as cheap as possibles 
exchange the principlea ^»ey only seemed to 
possess, for the character of wit and talents they 
only seemed to acquire. They hear impious wit 
oftenest quoted by the thoughtless and dissipated, 
and, therefore, they think impiety necessarily im- 
plies wit, and are indeed very often incapable of 
distinguishing the one from the other. These 
are the people who so frequently talk with con- 
tempt and ridicule of enthusiasm, in the religious 
sense of that expression, as they misunderstand it. 
I have been very serious, and, as generally turns 
out in that case, very tedious ; but some late in- 
stances that I have met with, of absurd preten- 
sions t6 wit» founded on still more absurd pre- 
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tensions to infidelity^ have really provoked me ; 
especially, as I very well know this pretender 
believes and trembles in the dark. For his impi- 
ety he must account to his Maker ; but his 
impertinent ostentation is an offence against so- 
ciety. I suppose you are very glad that I am 
going to bid you good night I fancy you will 
think, after giving you this lecture on impiety, 
the next thing I shall set about will be to caution 
bees and ants against idleness, or our friend W. 
D. agabst too much gravity and austerity. I 
don't know whether you wDl be the better for 
Teading this, but I am much the better for writing 
it, and that you will think a suflRcient apology. 
Adieu ! my dear ; I have taken the declamation, 
and left action to you. Be eyer what you have 
been, and I shall be at no loss for an example to 
illustrate some of my sage precepts. 



LETTER LXI. 
TO MRS. BROWN, GLASGOW. 

Laggauj Aug, 13, 1789. 

MT DEAR MRS. BROWK ! 

I AM such an economist of your pence, 
that I have deferred my sincere and cordial con- 
gratulations all this time, in hopes of getting them 
s^ent by one who has cheated me at last. Yet this 
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is the only testimony in my power to give of the 
unabated friendship I shall always retain for you, 
and this is simply all ; for, with me, despondency 
and ill health have been so constantly producing 
and reproducing each other, for some time past, 
that I have neither the power, nor inclination to 
furnish you with the least degree of entertain- 
ment. Charlotte and I were all last week on a 
tour of visits on Loch Laggan side, where the 
romantick singularity of the place, and peculiar 
turn of its sequestered inhabitants, might, in hap- 
pier hours, have afforded a subject for amusing 
description : as it is, I can only say, that the 
rocks and woods which border this .fine piece of 
water, are equally gloomy and magnificent ; while 
the spot where we spent most of our allotted days, 
can be equalled by few in a singular assemblage 
of rural beauties^ The deep silence which sur- 
rounds you, in a place secluded even from the 
Highland world, and distant from every other hu- 
man dwelling, affords leisure to contemplate the 
placid features of the scene around the house. 
This, from a small eminence, surveys a meadowy 
plain, bordering on the lake, in which large trees 
have been left here and there, producing a very 
fine effect to the eye. Through this extended 
meadow, a stream, delightfully pure, wanders over 
fine gravel, while you trace its progress by the 
copses of hazle and alder, vocal with the sweetest 
strain of woodland melody, and rich in all the 
smaller wild fruits that abound in this district. 
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In the immediate scene you are soothed with eveiy 
thing that is beautiful, and in the surrounding 
ones, awed by all that is majestick. The lofty 
Coryardevy the haunt of eagles and of clouds, tow- 
ers behind ; before, the lake spreads its still ex- 
panse ; opposite, the dark remains of the most 
ancient forest in Scotland borders the whole east 
side of the lake ; above it rises a mountain wooded 
almost to the top ; and beyond these awful soli- 
tudes appear rocks, at whose barren desolation 
the mind reyolts. Of the inhabitants of this re- 
cess, I can only say, that they are peaceful and 
industrious, and seem as mild and harmless as 
the sheep, who are the sole subjects of this realm 
of solitude. I should tell you, that the lake con- 
tains two small wooded islands, on which are 
some fragments of buildings of the most remote 
antiquity. One is called the Isle of Kings ; the 
other that of Dogs ; for there, it would appear, 
their Caledonian majesties, who had here a hunt- 
ing seat, used to confine Bran and Luath, and all 
their other followers of the chace. It was hay-* 
making time ; we worked at our needles,. or wan- 
dered at will, all the long sun-shine day, in the 
haunt of roes. In the evening, we had regularly 
a party on the water, and musick. You start, but 
I am correct. When our landlord's sons had 
worked till tea-time, they came in to rest, and 
whenever tea was over, they launched out their 
boat, which two of them rowed to the opposite 
side of the lake, while the third played, on the vi- 

VOL. II. B 
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olin, some of our favourite old tunes, that brought 
you and your musick full on my recollection. 
But we were not merely regaled with ^ry sounds ; 
the <:entral gloom of the ancient forest abounds 
in bilberries, strawberries, &c. &c. ; and having 
others with us to hasten the task of gathering, 
we left the youths fishing, returned by twilight, 
and supped on the trout they caught, the fruit we 
gathered, and richer cream than ever your Low- 
land eyes beheld. This literally pastoral excur- 
sion has set my pen in motion beyond my own 
expectations ; for I have so far lost the knack of 
writing upon nothing, which you once ascribed 
to me, that I seem now no longer able to write 
on any thing. 

Were I possessed of descriptive talents, Char- 
lotte's extravagant joy, on the birth of your son, 
would give full room for their display. As for 
me, the moral and melancholy turn which my 
thoughts have lately taken, leads me to associate 
even the cradle with the grave, its sure, however 
distant successor. 

** Birth's feeble cry, and death's deep dismal groan," 
are very properly connected by our favourite 
plaintive bard ; whom, by the bye, I am told it is 
not now the fashion to admire. Dear Jenny, con^ 
tinue to love me, till I learn << the last new fashion 
of the heart," till I cease to have a taste and feel- 
ings of my own, and, to be in some measure 
guided by them. I wonder when it will be the 
fashion to regret that the grass is not Uue, or the 
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skies green. Pray bestow the charity of a letter 
upon me very soon. * A little time from you will 
now be valued like the widow's mite, because you 
can ill spare it, — ^I heartily condole with Mrs. » 
on the loss of her son, which will wound her pride, 
as well as her more tender feelings ; for I sup- 
pose she was vain of having him. I too, was 
vain once, but my vanity, I hope, is buried with 
the cause of it. Charlotte, whose love of infancy 
is most inordinate, regrets that she is not with 
you, to assist in nursing your heir. Mr. G. joins 
me in warm and sincere wishes, that he may be a 
long: continued blessing to you both ; and, with 
be^t respects to his father, let me add a caution 
which painful experience dictates— Love him 
wi th moderation, as we ought to do every earthly 
thing. Make my best wishes to your brothers and 
^heir mates, and thank the latter for me, on Char- 
lotte's account. 

I am, my dear Mrs. Brown, with much affec- 
tion, Yours. 



LETTEB L3ai. 
TO MRS. MACINTOSH. 

JLa^gan^ Dec. 23, 1789. 

MADAM, 

THOUGH I feel a desire of expressing to 
you, in some degree, the deep sense we all have 
of the generous part yoi| have acted towards Miss 
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Grant, I own I am at a loss how to do justice to 
my own sentiments on that subject, without run- 
ning the risk of wounding your delicacy, or falling 
into the beaten track of unmeaning compliment. 
This I know has, by frequent misapplication, lost 
its value and significance. Yet I am sure no 
person, capable of acting as you have done on this 
occasion, can be at a loss to judge how people 
must be touched with a kindness of the most es- 
sential importance, done them in that instance^ 
where they feel it most tenderly ; and this by a 
person, whose character (the only thing we know 
of you) is such, as makes protection and advice 
doubly valuable, and thoroughly to be depended 
on. The partial light in which we view this ob- 
ject of our greatest earthly solicitude, endeared 
to us by innocence, misfortune, and a thorough 
knowledge of her disposition, led us to hope for 
the kind offices and good wishes of every well- 
disposed person. But it required a very liberal 
and superior mind indeed, to take so clear and 
just a view of objects so remote and detached. 
We will not take all the credit of doing, as you 
seem to think, what no one else would have done. 
Your present conduct convinces me that, in our 
place, you would have acted just as we did ; but 
I am not, by any means, so clear that we, in your 
place, should have done as you did. Uncommon 
and disinterested exertions in the cause of virtue, 
by people who live in the world, are efforts like 
swimming against the current. Recluses, like 
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lis, walk in the light which emanates from the un- 
biassed mind, and seek or hope no other approba- 
tion than the whispered plaudit of the gratified 
heart. In this case we have more 4 we are doubly 
rewarded, by the distinguished merit of the ob- 
ject of our cares, and the daily improvements 
that mark her progress in knowledge and in vir- 
tue. 

Her reception in the family of her wortliy rela- 
tion, Mr. Douglas*, is a circumstance every way 
favourable to her. Every motive of prudence and 
gratitude conspire to make it highly proper for 
her to sacrifice her own views and inclinations to 
the slightest indication of their will. The circle 
of acquaintance she made, when she went to town,' 
though not wide, nor perhaps highly fashionable, 
was among people of real worth and estimation, 
to whoin she owes much for civility and most 
useful attention. These it would be most indeli- 
cate and ungrateful in her to drop. Yet it will 
not be proper in her to go any where without their 
full approbation (I mean the Douglas's.) How to 
act or apologize in this or any delicate case, I am 
sure she will be directed by your candid advice. 

Mr. G. and Charlotte join in offering our most 
grateful respects to you and good Mr. MacintosJ^, 
Sec. &c. 



* Mr. John Douglas, of GUsgow, was nearly related to 
this justly admired young person ; and there a mo^t affec- 
tionate intimacy began betwixt her and hiadaughtery now 
Mrs. I)ou|^, of Douglas Park. 

B 2 
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LETTER LXm. 
:T0 K&S. BROWN. 

I^aggan, Feb. IS, 1790. 

MT WLKlk MBS* BKOWN I 

I HAVE deferred writing to you this Ion gf 
time, waiting the return of as much strength and 
sprits as should enable me to do it widi some de- 
gree of fulness and precision. Though somewhat 
bettei^, J am far from well, and have been this 
week past crowded with people coming to take 
leave of the young travellers, who go to-morrow* 
In the first place, my mind is perfectly at ease with- 
iiegard to the deposit I am about to place in your 
hands; so much so, that I shall never think of giv* 
ing you directions about it, convinced that, at this 
time of life, and in this stage of education, your 
judgment is fer more to be depended on than my 
own. The arduous task of forming her heart, and 
instiHing into her mind principles of moral recti- 
tude and devout subn^ission to the source of a^ 
goodness, is, I hope, in some degree performed* 
She is docile, and willing to please, without the 
laast tincture of levity on the one hand, or self- 
conceit and. stubbornness on the other. You will 
^d her disposed to pay you implicit obedience, 
on the best of principles, that of an interior con- 
viction, that you will only order what is right. It 
only remains for me to hint at the defects I ob^ 
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served, yet durst not blame. In her ]^ast education, 



I in which I have had little share. 






Experience has taught me the evil of this. Kept 
constantly to my needle (of which application many 
trophies remain) I was childishly ignorant of eve- 
ry thing else when I got the charge of a family. 

But I have employed her in this manner all win* 
ter, and find her so ashamed of deficiency, and 
wxliii^ to please and be useful, that I hope she 
will conquer all indolent habits. While absent 
from us, she was shut up with old people, with** 
out a companion^ or any relaxation but what bdokt 
afforded ; in these she took refuge, and in these 
found consolation : but they were taken without 
ehoice or selection. She has, from a kind of ne* 
cessity, read more, and perhaps reflected and di- 
gested more, than any Miss of her age you know. 
There is a certain thoughtful indolence, a degree 
of over-refinement, and an indifference towards 
ordinary characters, and common, though very 
useful ^ings, to be feared, as the result of much 
knowledge early acquired. This is more espe-> 
cially to be feared in a mind that unites a degree 
of masculine, solidity and habits of reflection, with 
the quickness and sensibility common to the sex ; 
and such are generally those female minds that 
range beyond the usual limits in search of knowl- 
^cdge and entertainmient. However, we need not 
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much fear ; when ouf pupil ienters her teens^ and 
acquires the love of dress, and thirst for amuse- 
ment natural to that period, all this may scatter 
like morning mists. I do not however, wish her 
to read much at this time ; and what she does 
read, I wish to be of a moral and serious cast. 
Let her write, dance, and attend a geographical 
class, with Mr. S— 's children. Drawing and mu- 
sick are both out of the question : she has neither 
ear for the one, nor that turn of fancy which leads 
to excellence in the other. Tinkling and daub- 
ing are tolerable amusements for the supera- 
bundant leisure . of the wealthy, who have the 
means, as &r as possible, to make art supply the 
defects of nature ; but I would not waste time and 
money in swimming against the stream, were it 
but to prevent the painful hypocrisy of those who 
are forced, from mere compassion, to << d— a with 
£dnt praise" miserable musick, and wretched 
drawing. I despise the fashionable frippery of 
fillagree, which neither displays taste, nor forms 
habits of attention and diligence. Needle-work> 
good old court needle-work, is the thing. It ex- 
ercises £atncy, fixes attention, and, by perseverance 
and excellence in it, habituates the mind to pa- 
tient application, and to those peaceful and still- 
life pleasures, which form the chief enjoyment of 
every truly amiable woman* Ton is an epidemi- 
cal frenzy, that follows and overtakes us every 
where, though we in following it can overtake it 
no where. Would you believe it is partly to shim 
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this, that I was impatient to send your firotog^e 
from her former abode^ which is become gay and 
fashionable, in as great excess as this is retired 
and rusticated. 

To remove her by such a quick transition from 
absolute retirement to the beau mondcy would be 
destructive to all my views, whose object it is to 
bring up my children in the utmost frugality, 
simplicity, and industry \ and at the same time 
give them that culture of mind, and inspire them 
with that propriety and elegance of sentiment, 
which will dignify a blameless and virtuous ob* 
scurity, if that should be their lot, and form their 
manners to such softness and decorum as would 
not disgrace a more easy situation, if Providence 
were pleased to bestow it upon them. You ask, 
how people secluded from the world are to acquire 
manner. I answer, that where there is mind, 
there is always manner ; and when they are ac- 
customed to treat each other with gentleness and 
courtesy, they will feel that quick disgust at what 
is rude and inelegant, which contributes more 
than any instruction to the refinement of manners. 
I am sure this homily has worn out your patience. 
I regret exceedingly that your sister is out of 
town, because I could wish M-* to be with her 
every moment she should be absent from you, 
except a few formal visits, which she may make 
to some of my old acquaintance. Children at 
her age can hardly be considered as making any 
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part of the company, being rather an incumbrance. 
They however amuse themselves, and enlarge 
their circle of ideas by being present in mixed 
companies ; but in general I think they are more 
improved by being with those they know best 
and can be easy with, because they are more in- 
terested, and attend more to their conversation. 
I am but too sensible of the task I impose, and 
the trouble I occasion you : but you know not how 
desirous I am to have her in a private feimily. 
More I will not say ; for it avails not to tease you 

with apologies. - With true esteem and 

unbounded confidence, 

I am yours most sincerely. 



LETTEB LXIV. 
TO MISS OURRT. 

Laggan, February 1^ 1791. 

MT BVER BEAR FRIEND, 

I own it ; our correspondence did, for a 
while, languish on my side. But what has not 
this interruption cost me ! and how various and 
painful were the causes of it ! I have written, and 
enquired again and again, without success.* I 
shall, however, make this last eflfort to discover 

* Mis8 Ourry was at this time in Irdiind. 
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Irbcther iny dearest Anne is still a fellow-tpavcUer 
through this vale of shadows ; or, whether I am 
to consider her as one of those separated spirits^ 
whom tremulous hope and fond imagination flat- 
ter us with recognizing, at some future period, in 
holier, happier regions ; for I will not, cannot sup- 
pose you capable of neglecting, slighting, or even 
forgetting me. 

Had my last letter reached you, I am certain 
you would have answered it. Even my unavail- 
ing friendship was worth gratitude ; because it was 
very warm and very true, and pure from every selfish 
motive, except the vanity of being esteemed by a 
person of superior merit, which was certainly very 
pardonable. However, as you are a human crea- 
ture, and, as such, liable to change, I shall admit 
the bare possibility of your having received and 
neglected my letter ; and shall, therefore, suspend 
giving any account of my concerns till I have it 
under your hand, that you are desirous to hear of 
them. 

. I will not regale you with an account of the fine 
children, which it has pleased God to bestow on 
me ; of the still finer ones whom he has thought 
fit to resume to himself: or of the tranquillity and 
compaiitive happiness I have enjoyed since I saw 
you ; no, nor of the health and prosperity of my 
parentsvor the great and wonderful vicissitudes 
that have happened in the circle of our acquaint- 
ance. I must not only be desired, but intreated, 
before I make any of these communications. I 
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will tell you, however, that nothing shall ev«t 
abate that tender regard, which I shall carry to 
my grave for you. Mr. G. who is your great ad- 
mirer, longs also to hear of you. Don't mind 
postage ; mind only what you owe on the score 
of friendship to your unaltered. 



1.ETTER LXV. 
TO MISS OURRT. 

Laggariy March 27, 1791. 

MT DEAREST NANCY, 

THE sight of your well-known dear-loved 
hand filled my heart with a pleasure to which I 
knew nothing comparable, unless what the woman 
of Zarepta might have felt, on receiving her la- 
mented son alive from the hands of the prophet* 
Alas ! I have a sad reason for too deeply feeling 
the force of that allusion ; but I will not cloud bur 
first meeting with a detail of sorrows ; as little 
will I take up your time with a tedious recital of 
the ways and means I have used to hear of you. 

- I had not Mr. M.*8* addreasi 

but endeavoured to point him out by the circum* 
stuices of his being f. &. s. and having held a 

. . 
* MaUiet, the father of Miss Ourry's friend. Miss Mal- 
liet, who then held an office about the Palace, and lived ia 
Westminster. 
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place at couru By yonr having formerly taught 
me to address you under Lord Kinsale's cover, I 
was led to ^scover you in the manner which has 
proved so gratifying to us both, ^ay my bene- 
Redoes rest and remain with this good Lord. I 
wish it were as honourable to him, as the privi- 
lege of wearing his hat where he pleases. Why 
should I tell you why I was so much concerned 
and afflicted at the melancholy detail of what you 
have lost, and what you have suffered ? I can but 
too easily conceive what you must have felt at the 
final parting with your worthy parents. You all 
lived so much, and so entirely with each other, 
and loved each other so exclusively as well as ten- 
derly. You can better judge why Young was so 
great a favourite with me, now that you know, by 
sad experience, 

** There is no pang like that of bosom torn 
From bosom, bleediog o'er the sacred dead." 

The depredations which fraud and villany have 
made on your little store, I sincerely regret. Yet, 
when I consider that your mind was always supe-* 
rior to trappings and tinsel, and. that sorrow and 
sickness must have long since dissolved the charm 
that attaches us to the mere exterior forms of life ; 
when I consider too that you appear to have gath- 
ered from the wreck of your father's prop- 
erty, and that you are now cherished in the tender 
bosom of friendship and true sympathy ; I would 
fain hope, your pecuniary resources are equal to 
your wants, though not to your spirits and past ex- 

VOL. II. c 
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pectatioDs. At worst, you can purchase an annu- 
ity I must go lightly over past 

transactions. My next will be under cover to 
1 _ * who is a Cornish member, and, having con* 
trived, like Orpheus, by the power of his lyre, to 
build a house in this country, is our neighbour and 
acquaintance. I hope the musical manes of the 
said Orpheus will forgive my blunder, in imputing 
to him what was dcme by Amphion, who, on bet- 
ter recollection, built the Theban walls; and, 
though I know you dearly love a little hit at me, I 
hope you will have so much respect for my clas- 
sical recollections, as to resist tiie temptation of 
comparing me to one of those savages who danced 
to the said plastick strains : I lie the more open to 
this, from my singular delight in long descended 

song. I am resolved, like Dogberry^ 

to bestow all my tediousness upon you. Receive, 
mean time, an abridged, but faithful description 
of the present state of my family and affairs. 

We live on th£ banks of the Spey ; (would for 
your sake, it were the Tweed) Mr. G. possesses, 
one way or other, an income of We oc- 
cupy a comfortable cottage, consisting of four 
rooms, light closets, and a nursery, and kitchen 
built out by way of addition. It is situated in a 
^outh aspect, at the foot of an arable hill, behind 
which stretches mi extensive moss, once a forest, 

* James Macpherson, the translator of Ossian ; who 
was our neighbour in the x^ountry^ and used to frank cov- 
en for ua. 
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and still abounding in fuel, which is surmounted by 
a lofty mountain, the top of which is often lost in 
the clouds, while its bosom, hollow and verdant, 
is a reservoir of copious springs, and abounds in 
early pasturage, and berries peculiar to these re- 
gions. Our little domain, to which the church- 
lands are added, stretches about a quarter of a 
mile through a meadowy, I might well add, flow- 
ei*y valley; through which the river turns and 
returns again like the Links of Forth, which its 
waters &r excel in purity* At the end of the 
house is a brook, which often reminds me of 
Franky's purling brooks, for it purls abundantly 
through summer, babbles in harvest, and brawls, 
like a termagant, all winter. In the meadows be- 
low, it assumes a new character, and winds, in a 
deep channel through richly decorated banks, with 
a murmur so dulcet, so softly plaintive, that one 
is almost tempted to ask what ails it. I should 
have told you, that at one end of our cottage is a 
garden, in which we have planted a variety of 
trees, and where small fruit abounds. At our 
door is a stone porch with seats ; this rural portico 
is so covered with honeysuckle, that you would 
take it for a bower ; we have a little green court 
enclosed before, which, in fine weather, forms a 
supplement to the nursery. I should have begun 
by telHng you, that we hold a farm at a very easy 
rent, which supports a dozen milk cows, and a 
couple of hundred sheep, with a range of summer 
pasture on the mountains for our young stock, 
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horses, &c. This farm supplies us with every 
thing absolutely necessary ; even the wool andflax^ 
which our handmaids manufacture to clothe the 
children, are our own growth. But it is time to 
introduce you within doors, where you will find 
the master of the dwelling in the midst of the 
circle he most delights in, and in that home where ' 
he appears to most advantage ; because his hos- 
pitality and warmth of heart here shine through 
that cloud of reserve and diffidence which conceals 
him every where else. Singularly domestick, a 
fond husband, and tenderly indulgent father, he 
delights in his children from their birth, without 
nursing them like on old woman ; judicious and 
attentive in what regards out-door management, 
but totally unconcerned as to what passes within, 
considering, like a true Highlander, household 
affairs as entirely the female province ; and the 
duties of his sacred function as the only object, 
beyond his family, deserving of serious regard. 
Next, his mate, very little altered in sentiment 
and principle since you saw her, yet having the 
wings of romantick elevation somewhat dipt by 
increasing years and cares; and the fervour of en- 
thusiasm a little abated, with that matronly cast 
of manners, which the constant exercise of au- 
thority, mingled with affection, naturally produces. 
You will not think my taste improved when I 
tell you, *tis, if possible, more primitive than 
ever ; and that all my pastoral, popular, and A- 
merican prejudices, have " grown with my growth. 
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and strengthened with my strength." How will 
all this agree with your ^ prejudice against pre- 
judicies ?" But we shall agree in the long run, 
as we ever did. Our minds, indeed, must have 
had a strong predisposition to unite, when they 
surmounted so many differences in> what with 
common minds is every thing, early habits and 
education. My children I shall characterize at 
more leisure* At pre&ent I shall only say, the 
first is said to be like her mother, the second like 
her fj^ther, and the third like— a ewe lamb. Nowi 
to form a more precise idea, you must consider 
these resemblances,^ as not only literal, but char- 
acteriBtick of my sons. C-— and Petrina are 
twins, a perfect contrast, one being dark-haired, 
quick and lively, the other fair, soft, and delicate. 
...*... Here is the family-piece drawn, and 
the landscape ; I have not yet shaded my drawing, 
but I shall throw in the shades in my next. I had 
more sons— -but, Heaven has resumed its own, 
add I ought silently to bow to its decrees. Ex- 
pect in my next the eventful history of our friends 
at Fort Augustus, most of whom have already set 
out before us, to explore the wide ocean of eter- 
nity. Briefly, adieu ! 



c 2 
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LETTER LXVI. 
TO MISS OURRT. 

Lf^ggf^ff'i June 4, 179 1 . 
MY dear friend ! what a history would it 
make, were I to relate all the little family occur- 
rences, which, in rapi4 succession, have hurried 
on the time since I wrote my last. I carried 
down my second daughter, who had a threatening 
illness, to my father's, for sea air. You can't 
think how the good old people rejoiced to hear 
that I had found you again :-«their lively feelings 
on this occasion delighted me. I love to see the 
evening of life warmed by the gentle flame of 
kindly affections. Of all the evils that wait on the 
decline of life, there is none I shrink from so 
much as that chilling torpor of the soul, which 
contributes more than all our infirmities to make 
old age unlovely. When I came in a little open 
machine we keep for these joumies, I returned 
home through the country where Mr. G.'s rela- 
tions live, and went through a hasty course of 
visitation. He came down some miles to meet 
me, and presented your letter, which I snatched 
with avidity, and read over with delight. I shall 
defer the mentioning of its contents, till I go 
through my promised narrative. For some years 
after you went away, my letters furnished you 
with an unbroken series, of which take this suc- 
cinct and pithy sequel. 
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I had been all this while projecting a visit to 
Glasgow, but had deferred it from time to time, 
out of sympathy for Mrs. Newmarch, who hoped 
for her lord's return, and would feel most forlorn 
without me ; but the marriage in the family, and 
the crowd of company which succeeded, leaving 
her no room to complain of solitude, I went south- 
wards, where my visit, only meant for a month, 
was drawn out to near a year, which was most a- 
greeably spent. I look back upon it, indeed, as 
one of the most pleasing periods of my life ; not 
being passed in a perpetual flutter of idle visits^ 
but in confirming and strengthening the friend- 
ships of my earlier years, and making new and 
valuable additions to them, which have been ever 
since a source of great comforts and pleasure to 
me. Leaving the excellent family, with whom 
I spent this year of felicity, I returned home 
through Perth, where I had the high gratification 
of meeting some of my distant relations, who were 
people of distinguished merit, and whose taste an4 
manners were so suited to my own, that my heart 
adopted them to a nearer connexion than those 
distant ties can form. Those lovely sisters,* who 
lived in this world with all their views directed to 
another, and meekly sheltered in the shade of re- 
tirement, qualities entitled to universal esteem 



• Mrs. Young, of Perth ; and Mrs. Baimar> married to 
the minister of Cramond. 
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and admiration^ lived only long enough to prove 
that they could fulfil every duty, and grace every 
department of life. In the bloom of youth, ten- 
derly beloved by the worthiest of husbands, blest 
with everything their regulated and modest wishes 
could aspire to, they obeyed the irresutible sum<« 
mons. The youngest, who was the most beauti-^ 
ful, departed in her twenty-second year, in the 
high triumphs of fidth, taking not only a serene 
but joyful leave of friends, whom, she loved with 
unusual tenderness. Her sister, in whose arms 
she died, was immediately seized with the same 
disorder, and met death with the same well- 
grounded heroism. 

*' Surely to blissful reafans those souls are flown. 
That never flatter'd, oensur'd, envied, strove.** 

My dear, you will excuse this digressive tribute 
to departed excellence. What hatock has been 
lately made in the little circle of those I loved !«-* 

" Tes, even here, amidst these secret shades. 
The simple scenes of unreprov'd delight. 

Affliction's iron haiKl my breast invades. 
And death's dread dart is ever in my sight** 

Indeed my meditations hover so constantly about 
the c<M&fines of the world unknown, where my ach- 
ing eyes are continually exploring the departing 
footsteps of those who still live in my remem« 
brance, that I now see this world and all its vani« 
ties, as the. apostle says we do futurity, " through 
a glass darkly." These frequent excursions of the 
mind into the trackless ocean of vast eternity, con-* 
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tribute not a little to throw a dim shade over eye« 
ry thing that dazzles and attracts, in this valley of 
vision. Unwillingly must I return to my Fort 
Augustus narrative, though no motive less potent 
than a desire to gratify you, would induce me to 
retrace such a series of crime, folly, and misfor- 
tune. Hear then, and be, if not amused, at least 
instructed. ---- ------ ------- 

We three all fled at once our several ways, and 
left the demons of discord and deceit to rule their 
votaries ; none of us would have liked to have out- 
staid the other. My year's residence in Clydes- 
dale hid revived and cherished tlie love of peace, 
virtucf, and decorum in my heart. The disorders 
of that most beautiful, but most unhappy place, 
Fort Augustus, had shewn me vice and folly in 
their ugliest aspect. Judge, then, whether, in the 
midst of tranquillity, mutual affection, domestick 
harmony, and the esteem and good will of a decent 
neighbourhood, I did not enjoy my situation, with- 
out repining after languid idleness, insipid chit- 
chat, artificial wants, poor attempts at finery, and 
all the mortifications which result from the feeble 
efforts of inferior people to grasp that fleeting 
phantom ton. I am a wretched narrator, and mis- 
erable chronologer ; I write fluently from my 
heart, but very lamely from my memory. Two 
marriages, however, not of the number said to be 
made in heaven, I will detail ; and let Desdemona 
heedfully attend, for 'tis no small plague to me to 
rake up my recollections. 
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My father removed to Fort George some years 
ago, where he lives very happily, and derives 
much pleasure from his grand-children. Differ- 
ent friends from Glasgow and Edinburgh have 
visited us in this retreat. By the death of my 
third son, a charming infant, who lived not many 
days, I was convinced of what I could not have 
easily believed, that the death of such an in£mt 
could produce severe feelings of sorrow for the 
time ; a thing both sinful and unaccountable. I 
had, however, another son remaining, in whom all 
my delight was centered, and who was, indeed, 
every way an extraordinary child, spoke, walked^ 
and shewed tokens of sensibility and understand- 
ing long before the usual period. Strong, robust, 
and manly, we looked on him as the future pillar 
of our family, and never dreaded that stroke 
which we bore so ill when it came. In the fatal 
May of 1789 our children were seized with the 
measles, and had it favourably, all but the darling 
and pride of our hearts ; who being seized at the 
same time with a worm-fever, which we were not 
aware of, and knew not how to manage, made his 
escape from the troubles of life, and- left us over- 
whelmed with the most sinful and extravagant 
sorrow. But you are ho novice in distress, and I 
will not awaken your griefs, by opening afresh 
the wounds of mine. My constitution, enfeebled 
by the rapid increase of my family, was greatly 
impaired bythis shock, but I have had better 
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health since the birth of my twins, who, I hope 

will continue to be the youngest. My spirits are 

pretty equal, though that sad event has added to 

my habits of musing. 

The soil here is very rich, though the climate 

is cold and gloomy. I am very fond of the lower 

class of people ; they have sentiment, serious 

habits, and a kind of natural courtesy ; in short, 

they are not mob, an animal which SmoUet most 

emphatically says he detests in its head, tnidrilT, 

and members ; and, in this point, I do not gpreatly 

differ with him. You would wonder how many 

of the genteeler class live here. They are not 

rich to be sure ; so much the better for us ; 

*^ Where no contiguous palace rears its head. 
To shame the meanness of the humble shed» *' 

people do very well, and keep each other in coun- 
tenance. They have been mostly in the army, are 
socially and kindly disposed, and have more both 
of spirit and good-breeding than is usually met 
with in people of their pitch ; and, as for an in- 
clination to gaiety and hospitality, you may judge 
of them by what you have seen among your quon- 
dam neighbours. If they have foibles, why should 
I expatiate en them ? They have treated us with 
uniform kindness and civility, and shewn us as 
much friendship as, in their idea, becomes them, 
to such as are not kindred^ the sole measure of 
affection here. I shall quit the ungrateful topick 
of cepsure with observing, that, after all, they 
have more dignity in their pride, and less absurd- 
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ity Ui their vanity, than your Hibernian friends, 
for whom too I still retain a sneaking kindness, 
after all : but indeed I saw an excellent sample of 
them. 

I have made a great acquisition of late ; a fine 
young creature, a relation of Mr. G.'s. who is un- 
der his protection, and passes the winter with her 
friends in town, and the rest of the year here.* 
At more leisure I will tell you her story, but am 
now as sick of narrative as I have made you. Mr. 
G. has been at Edinburgh, attending the General 
Assembly, which answers to your poor dead, or 
rather dumb Convocation. I meet him next week 
at Lord Breadalbane's seat, where he is to come 
with some of my Glasgow friends. 

When I hear from you again I shall acquaint 
you with the result, and give my ideas coolly and 
distinctly on the subject of your letter, and your 
present mode of living. I can now only congratulate 
you on enjoying the society of your Louisa, to 
whose superior mind yours must be a higher 
gratification than any that wealth can procure. 
What indeed can wealth procure that the vulgar- 
est wretch may not equally taste and enjoy, except 
that first of intellectual joys, which wealth so 
rarely attains, the society of an elegant mind, pu- 
rified by virtue, and endeared by friendship. I 
long to hear of your crossing the mountains on a 
goat, and how Wales agrees with you. I shall 

* Miss Charlotte Grant, since Mrs. Smith. 
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mark the geographical bearing of my dwelling 
minutely in my next. We live about fifty miles 
from both Inverness and Perthy which are the 
nearest towns ; yet, in sjute of distance and ob« 
scurity, my sworn foe, the totiy pursues, overtakes^ 
and surrounds me. Don't wait for a frank ; one 
who despises all other luxuries as I do, may well 
claim this single indulgence. Adieu ! beloved. 

I am yours unalterably. 



LETTER LXVn. 

TO MISS OURRY. 

Laggan^ Sefit, 3, 1791. 
NEVER did a cordial come more oppor^ 
tunely to a poor creature fainting with weakness, 
than my dearest A.'s kind letter, to soothe my 
agonizing heart, and divert, for a little, my atten- 
tion from one sad object, which fixes and engross- 
es it, in spite of my prayers and endeavours. 
Petrina, my lovely Petrina, the sweet image of 
my dear lamented Peter, is no more. This is a 
wound very near the heart, and yet I must own 
the justice of it. I had a darling before, on whose 
animated and sensible countenance I gazed with 
unbounded rapture, and whom I always regarded 
with unwarrantable partiality. Yet I might well 
have judged, from his dissimilarity to ourselves, 
VOL. II. n 
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and the test of the family, that he would not re- 
main with us. After haying dazzled and charmed 
us for four years and a few months, he returned 
to Him from whom he came, leaving us over- 
whelmed with excessive and sinful anguish. About 
a year after his death, those twins were bom. 
The eldest I instantly recognized to be the exact 
resemblance of my sweet boy, whose memory is 
twisted with the fibres of my heart. As she gre-w 
older, her vivacity, her open, generous temper, 
her robust appearance and quick growth, every 
thing renewed him to us, as well as the expressive 
and animated countenance that seized the eye of 
every stranger, and the heart of every one of the 
amily. Indeed she was too lovely, and, till a 
week before her death, was the very picture of 
health and vigour. What a profusion of love was 
heaped upon her, during the period of her short 
Jife. Her brothers and sisters, her father, all 
doated upon her. But her heavenly Father has 
now vindicated his right, and punished our pre- 
sumptuous partiality. When I am abler, I shall 
tax your patience with a recital of the aggravating 
circumstances of her death. I can now only tell 
you, that on Sunday, the 12th, she made her way, 
through the keenest agonies, to everlasting felic- 
ity. - 

« Ye that e'er lost an angel, pity me." 

Never child gave so little trouble and so much 
pleasure to parents. I well know how rich I am 
in remaining blessings, and how both reason mid 
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religion forbid repining, because he who has be- 
stovred so many good gifts, sees fit in his* own 
manner to resume them. When the prayers I 
daily offer have the desired effect, I may bow pa- 
tiently to the divine decree ; but now, my dearest 
friend, a cup can only hold its fill, and mine is 
filled to the very brim. Were all my earthly 
comforts removed, I could only grieve, as I do 
now, as much as my nature can sustain, though I 
might mourn longer and more excusably. Fare- 
well. Be charitable, for you do not know how you 
could bear this. 



LETTER LXVm. 
TO MISS OURRT. 

Laggan^ Scfit. 8, 1791. 

MY DEAR FRIEND ! 

MY last sombre epistle has, by this time, 
reached you, and awakened all your sympathy. It 
affords a ray of comfort to me at this distance, to 
think you feel with, and for me. Those who are 
immersed, as most people around you are, in ea- 
ger pursuits of pleasure and ambition, can have no 
idea of distress like mine. They have not the 
simplicity of taste which enjoys and feels the at- 
tractive charm of infant innocence. Can those 
who grasp at a thousand shadows which render 
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the mind both callous and fastidious, by thei« 
emptiness and variety, contemplate with ateadfast 
gaze and ever new delight, the dawning of sensi^* 
bility, the unfolding blooms of intelligence and af^ 
fection ? It is in the shady vales, the obscure re- 
treats of life, far from the noise of turbulent pas- 
sions, and the parade of splendid vanities, that the 
soft and kindly affections root deep, and flourish 
fair. There ali the pleasures they afford, are tast- 
ed in perfection ; but it is there, when these ten- 
der ties are broken, that anguish is most pungent. 
The twin sister of my Petrina has been very un- 
well. I regarded her danger with composure 
that excited my own wonder. Perhaps like 
Burns, 

** with firm, resolved, despairmg eye 
I view each aimed dart, * 
Since one has cut my dearest tie. 
And quivers in my heart.'* 

O may I be forgiven for these effusions of de- 
spondency, and enabled to fix my thoughts on that 
awful day when I fondly hope to recognize my 
children among the blessed heirs of immortality. 
O ! if this hope be sinful, I am indeed a great sin- 
ner ; it feeds my imagination, and cherishes my 
heart, and, at intervals, soothes my woe-worn spir- 
its into a sublime tranquillity. Sure we shall not 
forget our fellow-travellers in this vale of mortal- 
ity, in the bright regions of blest futurity. We 
cannot retain a partial recollection of past events, 
that is, we cannot separate the retrospection of 
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them from the remembrance of those who have 
enjoyed and suffered with us in this transient state 
of probation. How can we remember the num- 
berless mercies received, the many dangers es- 
caped, and temptations resisted, which will fur- 
nish themes for praise, at least during our novici- . 
ate in bliss— How, I say, can we remember these, 
without, at the same time, calling back those who 
were our associates in suffering, those who lived 
in our bosoms, and were to us the objects of an 
innocent and pure affection, such as helps to- 
preserve us from the contagion of the world, 
and keeps the heart warm, and open to the best 
impressi<m8 ? 

Mean, obscure, and dull as every thing must 
appear to you here, I have so made up my mind, 
and so fore-warned and fore-armed you, that I look 
forward to next May, as the time that is to relieve 
my mind of its burden. I am ini no pain about 
finding out a tolerable companion for you. I shall 
set enquirers on foot very early, and will engage 
that you shall not find yourself a stranger here. 
At any rate, you shall not sojourn without benefit 
of clergy.. As for your Cloten^ I can only say, 'tis 
8tj:ange — 

" A woman thftt bears all down with her bruin, 
Should yield the world this ass." 

You well remember a time when iht amor fia- 
tri^ burnt with uncommon and imprudent ardour 
in the breast of your friend. Now, though I used 

D 2 
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t6 fight ^ tooth and nair' for Scotland, I had not 
then reflection enough to diaciiminate in my de- 
fensive operations ; that there vere two or thvee 
causes equally dear to me, blended with my de- 
fenced Mother Meg— -virtuous and dignified pov- 
erty, elegance of sentiment that lives in the heart 
and conduct, and subsists independent of local and 
transitory modes^ a degree of amiable simplicity 
among the middle ranks of life, and of modest de- 
corum, resulting from pious impressions in the 
lower, not often to be met with in that class. For 
the ease of our social intercourse, and our gener- 
al good win towards strangers, we are certainly 
indebted to our former connexion with France. 
Our national pride and poverty, «o well known^ 
and so generally stigmatized, is, notwithstanding, 
of great advantage to us. From the one we de- 
rive a certain dignity, which when joined with 
our ordinary sense of integrity, preserves us from 
mean and unworthy actions. Our poverty, again, 
produces frugality and temperance, for which, I 
hear you observe, we are not much to be thanked. 
Observe the inference. 

Clanship, doubtless, narrows the affections, and 
produces many absurd and unpleasing associa- 
tions ; yet it is better to love forty or fifty people 
warmly and exclusively on absurd grounds, than 
to love nobody at all ; and then pretend to love all 
the world (which does not care a straw for you), 
as tiie Parisian philosophers <io, on whom the de« 
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liMyii»«f akeplieism and discord will soon Tisit all 
the mischiefs they are doings, and the far greater 
Hiischiefs they occasion. My poor dear Odyssey 
1|bUs a fine story of JKolus having the winds in a 
bagi) and what harock followed when they were 
unskilfully let out. Now I think popular writer* 
possess bags, in which those winds are contained 
that blow the embers of discontent into flames of 
destruction. What a dreadful account is to be 
made for the use of power so unlimited I No despo- 
tism is like that practised by the rulers of opin* 
ion ; but I believe it is become customary to hare 
Ao settled opinion, but to keep the mind open for 
the reception of experimental whimsies. I feel 
the water deeper every moment, and will return 
to avoid drownmg. Shallow streams are safest ; 
V faerefere I bid you heartily ferewell. 



LETTEB LXIX. 
TO MHS. SMITH, GLASGOW. 

Lag fan J Ott. 4, 1791. 

I HAI> a hurried letter from you more 
than a month ago. Lest I forget agun to tell you, 
I have heard twice from Miss O. since she went 
into Gloucestershire, where she is very happy 
with her aunt^ to whom she must be a great com- 
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fort. The health and freedom she enjoys in that 
peaceful retreat seem to have given a new turn to 
her spirits. She is evidently more cheerful^ and 
makes reflections on her situation similar to your 
own. Her invaluable friend has, I hope by this 
time, received her at London. . I always forgot tOr 
tell you Mr. Grant's answer to your query^ 
<^ whether he. had changed his mind about never 
more going from home. He bids me say he has 
been kissing his door-posts ever since his return, 
and always finds his devotion to his household 
gods much increased by. any suspension of the 
usual worship. Yet I doubt not, the inducement 
of being able to carry these terafihim with him^ 
might induce him to travel a good way in a given 
direction. What a stroller I have been this sum- 
mer ! When children came one at a time, I staid 
at home, and attended to them with great care ; 
now they come in pairs, I scamper away like a 
hen ostrich, or a fine lady. I began my career by 
g^ing to my father's in spring. That was on bu- 
siness, and I only staid two days. You know 
where we met in June. When I returned, I was 
obliged, in consequence of an old engagement, to 
visit some friends in the lower part of the coun- 
try, at a most beautifVil place about ten miles dis- 
tiuice. I left C. in the house of the pastor there, 
whom you have heard me mention as a person of 
fine taste, superior abilities, and ex^teasive .infor- 
mation. I should have told 3C0U, how I happened, 
at this time, to go to Fort Augustus. I ha^^ a 
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cousin, who succeeded my fisither in his office 
there, and possesses a large fium in the neigh<- 
bourhood. He had a most promising fandly 
growing up, and was very prosperous in the world, 
having fallen into the succession of a small estate 
sinoe he came there. But, lately, they met with 
the deepest affliction, in consequence of having 
lost, at one time, theii* favourite son and daughter, 
the "one about eighteen, the other nineteen, years 
old. Tl^eir father, always infirm and delicate, fell 
into a dangerous illness soon after, from which he 
Is now slowly recovering. Mr« Grant had to^go 
over to attend a church' court, to be held there 
l^st week, and I accompanied him. We took an 
odd femcy, for grave people ten years wedded $ 
and, what was most to be wondered at, the pro*- 
posai was not mine, to whom you would most 
readily impute it. It was, to leave the vehicle and 
Angusat the foot of Corryarrick, to go the circuit- 
ous road, which you may remember, while we 
took the shepherd's foot-path from the bridge, 
which, leading down a steep, where no carriage 
can venture, led into the long-known, dear-loved 
recesses on the borders of the Tarfe, where the 
hazel-woods, the echoing Drimen Duie^ and the 
charming waterfall that I have so often described 
to you, lay in our path. Now you are not to sup- 
pose that we were so much of a Corydan and Pas- 
tora, as to come here for the mere purpose of en- 
joying sylvan beauties, and reviving tender recol- 
lections. It was humane, for it saved the poor 
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horse ; it was prudent, for it saved near twe 
miles ; it was civil, for it managed our time and 
road so as to put it in our power to visit our- 
friends at Cuiachy, to whose abode this pathway 
was a short cut. But you have no idea of the wild 
beauties of this walk ; their shades, sacred so 
often to contemplation and to friendship, have im- 
proved in solemnity and variety in the ten years 
interregnum. When the triad used to find such 
pleasure in haunting these deep retreats, the trees 
were not near so lofty, the incursions of hunters 
were more frequent, the country was more popu- 
lous ; but now the coppice is become a grove, 
whose tenants have increased, conscious of their 
safety. Oh ! that you could see these hazel 
bowers, and the light festoons of wild honeysuckle 
pendent from their topmost branches ! That you 
could hear the sweet responses of native musick, 
the deep murmur of the dark and secret stream, 
and the mysterious echo oiDrimen Dvie I* These 

* Drimen Duie, often mentioned in these letters, is a very 
singularly shaped eminence, near three miles above Fort 
Au^stus, in the deep woody recesses of Glentarfe. It 
projects forward into an angle formed by opposing pre- 
cipices, on the opposite side of the Tarfe, from which it is 
divided by the river, which makes a quick turn round the 
base of this beautiful height, the summit of which is flat 
and covered with verdure and flowers ; while the steep 
sides are adorned with the most beautiful shrubs ; and the 
opposite caverns reverberate every sound in such a man- 
ner that musick in this spot has a sing^ar and fine effect. 
The rocky basin (mentioned also in the next page) receives 
a small fall of water which descends from the lofty rock 
that bounds Glentarfe, half a mile below Drimen Duie. 
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are, indeed, like sounds 

** Sent by spirits to mortals good. 

Op th' unseen genius of the wood." 

Do you think we could pass by the beautiful 
rocky basin I have so often told you of, where a 
little tributary stream falls in broken rills down 
a steep rock, decked with fantastick tufts of flow- 
ers and nodding plants ? We did not pass it by, 
but stood a while on the brink, recollecting the 
associate of our wild wanderings, and the une- 
qualled melody of the richest and mellowest wood- 
notes that ever met my ear. For here we used 
to rest and listen to " songs divine to hear ;" 
either such plaintive notes as the " voice of Cona 
sung," given in his native language, or our own 
sweetest pastoral lays, sung with simplicity, taste, 
and expression, that will never meet again in these 
days of artifice. 

** O, lost Ophelia, sweetly flow'd the day, 
To feel thy musick with my soul agree ; 
To taste the beauties of thy heartfelt lay. 
To taste, and fancy it was deaa* to thee !** 

I could not help saying this to my companion, 
here, where her image seemed to hover. We 
paid the due tribute of tenderness to the mem- 
ory of our hard-fated friend ; tenderness unmin- 
gled with regret ; for we were pleased to think 
she was escaped from a world, where she, in 
particular, had so much to suffer, and so little 
to enjoy. Full of her resemblance, we followed 
tbe course of the stream which led to the house 
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of her favourite brother. He was not at home ; 
but his pretty little wife welcomed us with a grace 
and cordiality that made us regret having only a 
single hour to spend with her. When we emerged 
from <' the valley of vision/' and saw Loch Ness 
from the eminence on which the house stands^ 
I felt as if time had run back ; but that was a 
mere momentary sensation. I will not tell yoo 
how glad my relations were to see me, or how the 
villagers flocked about me, to tell all their in^ 
tervening histoiy ; but, finding it vain to hope for 
solitude and quiet, to perform one of my custom* 
ary acts of rccollectionj I rose one morning at five, 
and went round the boundaries of bur old domain 
and the Fort, then crossed tlie bridge of Oich, and 
from the rocks of Inchnacardach, took a wide sur* 
vey of the lake, then a perfect mirror, and the no- 
ble steep of Sigchurman, decked with fantastick 
wreaths of rolling mist, that changed their form 
every moment as the sun broke out upon them. 
I retired towards Inchnacardach, where I mused, 
undisturbed, till fancy had her fill. I felt like a 
person transplanted to the poetical shades, who 
wanders among myrtle groves and elysian vales 
in pensive contemplation, and- sees the shadowy 
forms of those beloved in life, and mourned in 
death, glide silent by him. The sweet recesses, 
and sequestered scenes, in the vicinity, are be* 
come more beautiful than ever. I took a kind of 
solemn delight in thus retracing my wonted paths 
among them ; and, you may well believe, fancy 
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The ^ntle spirit of poor Mrs. N. was not absent. 
Her death, or rather her rele«we from Klei I could 
think of with serenity-) when I recollected how 
much she deserred, and how little she obtained. 
Hi ^s state of probation. Her father, whom I 
have so often looked on with indifference, I re- 
garded widi nnmixed compassion. Any thing so 
feHom and helpless I hare not seen. He seemed 
pleased to see me for her sake, and tried in trem* 
bling accents, to speak of her. My cousin seemed 
gratified bf our visit, and I was glad we made it. 
J saw several people to whom I wish well, wh<Hn 
I shall probably never see again. Then my mind 
was so easy widi regard to the fietmily, and the lit- 
tle Gemini, as Charlotte had the entire charge of 
them, who is the very best deputy matron I ever 
knew. Yon see I have made the most of this 
summer, being the first, since I was married, that 
i was notT^rr^y^orrrVtttor/y engaged at home. 

It will refresh you, after all this tragi-pastoral, 
to hear that Gwynn is married quite to his 
mind, and is the happiest of human beings. 
Though no one had more the habits and notions 
of a confirmed bachelor, yet, formed only for do- 
mestick life, he languished in tasteless apathy, 
wanting he knew not what, for he was carefully 
taught to despise matrimony. He has got a very 
good little woman> with an easy temper, and just 
as much intellect as he would wish for, who loves 
him, and has brought him a fine child, in which he 
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takes great pleasure. All this fills the void in his 
heart) and the vacancy in his time, that made liim 
formerly most deplorably listless, though the best 
hearted creature imaginable. A brother of his 
wife who died abroad, has left her a pretty little 
fortune ; so he has, every way, drawn a prize ia 
the lottery of marriage. Good connexions are 
not wanting, for the lady is one of Mr. Grant's 
hundred kinswomen, and, consequently, M.Gwynii 
is now allied to us. What a privilege ! Now that 
I have given you no brief abstract of my summer 
campaign since I saw you at our assignation in 
Canmore, you must needs do justice to my 
diligence in recording important tranaaGtions. 
Though jou should not hear iirom me for half a 
year to come, these commentaries will bear witness 
of my unshaken fidelity. Now let me hear you 
venture, after this, to say you have notjung mate- 
rial. In return for the^e reveries of solitude, you 
owe me something from the busy haunts of men. 
Retirement at the Fairley is a mere pretence^ 
You go to be merry, and at ease, among your in- 
timates, and then call it retiring* We found all 
well at home, and the little gemim the finest amus- 
ing little creatures. How lucky for you that I 
am near the end of my paper, or they might 
** TAve in description, and look •jrtiof m song ;" 
for squat they both are, this moment, on the floor. 
But I cannot << paint, ere they change, the Cynthia 
of the minute," though you should take an inter- 
/est in them as the favourite playthings of your af- 
fectionate friend 1 
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LETTER LXX. 
TO MRS. SMITH) GLASGOW. 

Laggariy Oct, 7, 1791. 

MT DEAR TRIBND, 

BY a letter from Charlotte, while at £din- 
burg^h, I find there is one from you on the way ; 
so that T can write again without descending from 
my dignity ; and I can. do this with the more ease 
of mind, as my little twins are now recovered from 
the small-pox. They are the best children I ever 
had) and yery healthy and pleasant-looking. My 
eldest girl is now staying here, and your name - 
daughter with Duncan at the Fort. 

These are the outlines, as far as I can draw them, 
of tbi» triad. You will smile, and call it a pane gy rick . 
Though very unlike each' other in many respects, 
one characteristick feature of similitude runs 
through them all. They are all artless and disin- 
terested : no traces of mean cunning or selfish 
grasping. This is an indication of an enlarged 
mind ; and, besides the future promise, has a pres- 
ent good effect. Whatever they have they share 
with each other with readiness and pleasure ; so 
there is one source of wrangling and debate stop- 
ped* They al) give pretty strong proofs of feeling 
as well as understanding ; and it is by the manage- 
ment of these feelings that I propose, in a great 
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measure, to sway them, uU their minds open and 
strengthen, so that one may reason with them 
without teaching them fiarrotiam . This, perhaps, 
might not be a safe way in the world ; but, if ever 
children can be brought up with uncorrupted 
hearts, they have a chance of being so. Their 
number, and being altogether strangers to those 
indulgences which wealth and ease admit of, will 
entirely prevent their being softened into a sickly 
sensibility, by those feelings being exercised. 
For the art lies in directing them to those ends 
for which it is presumed they were bestowed. In 
the first place, I am at the utmost pains to fix their 
affections ; we should be unhappy if we thought 
they loved any one near so well as their parents. 
Indulgence will not produce this effect solely, for 
to that there must at last be limits ; and a child, 
^ho is very seldom refused any thing, considers 
refusal as inj ury. When this happens oftener, the 
fear of being mortified makes him reflect before 
9 he makes any request, whether it be a proper one. 
One or two indulged children might be indured ; 
but a large family of them would be Tophet and 
Gehenna. The thing is, to endeavour early so to 
manage their feelings and affections, that they 
shall shrink from the idea of giving pain to those 
they love. Having made sure of their affection, 
the next point is to secure their esteem, that it 
may stamp authority on my decisions, and pre- 
serve that respect so necessary for maintaining 
my influence. Shall I confess to you, that the 
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most finished coquette was never at greater pains 
to appear to advantage before her lovers, than I 
am to conceal every defect and weakness from my 
children. Thus I endeavour, by exciting their 
veneration^ to preserve my ascendancy over their 
flexible and unformed minds. My great object is. 
to form their hearts to an ardent love of virtue^ 
to a generous admiration of superior excellence, 
said to compassion, not only for the weaknesses but 
even the vices of their fellow creatures. I would 
have them cherish those pure and delicate senti- 
ments, which make the vices of others not appear 
to them as objects of acrimonious censure and 
self'-applauding comparison ', that they shall as 
habitually turn from the view of human nature 
thus degraded and deformed, as we do from any 
object that is peculiarly disgusting to our senses. 
In that case, they will turn their eyes with pleasure 
on every view of the human character which still 
retains any traces of that divine image in which 
we were created ; 

" Tho* sullied and dishonoured, still divine.'* 
It is not by formal maxims, or frigid precepts, 
that we teach them the great doctrines of morali^ 
ty ; yet we are continually in a powerful, though 
indirect manner impressing them on their minds. 
I never forbid them formally to steal or covet, to 
envy <wr traduce, because, ** they have the com- 
mandments,*' and are taught to reverence them 
as the dictates of inspiration ; and because I 
never observed in them the least symptom of a 
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sordid or mtlifnwit incUnaUon. But in my g^i^ 
eral discoorBe, m the conversation I have with 
tli^ir fether, cmt othefS) in their presence, I always 
set the c<mtrarf virtues in the strongest, &ire$t 
light ; avoid as much as possible, talking <rf oUier 
people's follies ot* crimes ; and, iihould they be 
casually mentioned, pass them lightly over with 
an air of indiiFerence or disgust, w^ calculated to 
«Kcite their attention or curiosity. 'Tis a sad 
thing that children should he taught, by the ««- 
ample of their seniors, to pursue vice into all its 
dirty recesses ; and to triumph in their supenor- 
ity" and discernment in making discoveries, which 
when tJbtey are made, aiford neither profit nor 
fHeasurei I prefer the more pleasing task of in- 
sinuating instriKtion, and aws^iiig the genecons 
thrill of emulative desire, by^ pointii^ out to their 
enamoilred view all that is great, lovely, or- eat- 
cJellent, in the characters of the living or the dead ; 
iiay, even of those tlmt never lived or died, wioept 
in the creative imagination of poets aad phik>so<^ 
phers. Not but tliat I greatly prefer examples 
drawn from reality. What is necessary to be 
kflnswh of evil, by way of guard w prevendon, 
may be veTy>«eon acquired ; for the whole world 
are in a combkiatimi to iin|H*e^s that kind of in- 
struction. When I have warmed tlieir hearts, 
and enriched their minds, with abstracts of idl diat 
wisdom and devotion, truth, hono^,m'agnflmmity, 
a;nd tenderness haf^e done to ad<Mii mad exak our 
nature, I descend a step low^ in theseal<» of ex- 
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Utence, and make them obterre and admire tiM 
fideUtyiafiecttoByfBftternal tenderness, attachmenty 
imd ^entleckess, which are seen in little birds and 
doraestick animals* All tUs kelps to impress 
atill stonfper on their minds the sense I would have 
theiii entertain of these qDalities wheneyer thej 
meet with them.. After thus endeavouring to 
give a right direction to that generosity and ten- 
demess with which it has leased God to endow 
them, I would (though I know them myself) be at 
no gcest pains to teach them those refinements in 
HUODiiers which it is become &shionable to talk so 
mnch about. The kind and degree of good 
breeding i should most approve and wish for, 
wili naturally sesuJt from a well principled mind, 
afeelmg heart, and a just and cultivated taste. 
Especially when the manners of those they look 
up to for examples are not devoid of that softness 
which delicacy of sentiment always produces. 
Forms and punctilio are the mere superstition of 
good breeding, easily acquired and of little value. 
The ease of feishionable manners, the determined 
self<<cmfident ease, nothing but mixing much 
wtlk Issldoiiable people can give : at least I should 
suspect a little native br<mz^j where it grew wild. 
A person, who, to a good, and in some measure 
. coldrvated, understanding, adds modesty, gentle- 
ness, and some refinement of taste, may not be 
e)egant,tb^can scarcely be vulgar. And such 
maimers may, by a sUght culture, be improved 
Uilo olegant s^pli^ity, of all elegant things the 
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most desirable. Though eleg^ce should prove 
unatudnable, I would still have, that simplicity, 
both in their taste and manners which would be 
most suitable to the humble station in which Prov- 
idence has placed them ; and, at the same time, 
have their minds impressed with that true digni- 
ty, which is compatible with any station which 
one may suppose the daughter of a gentleman, in 
the ordinary course of life, either to raise or sink 
into. You know what my religious opinions are, 
and what unspeakable importance I attach to 
them ; so you may believe we are at all times anxious 
to. leave this invaluable legacy unimpaired to those 
who have so little beside to inherit from us. . On 
these subjects you and I have but one opinion ; 
and I am^so unfashionaUe .as to think, one nev- 
er can begin too soon to direct a child's hopes 
and fears to their proper and ultimate object ; 
though reason must not be addressed till it un- 
folds, for fear of teaching children to use words 
without annexing ideas to them, which is just the 
parrotism that I dislike. You will wonder to see 
me dwell so muck' on cultivating the taste, when 
I am such an admirer of undisguised nature.; but 
I respect taste as an outguard of virtue ; a just 
and regulated taste would make the levity, the 
absurdity, the cunning and meanness, which often 
accompany depraved inclinations, more obvious 
and disgusting. Besides, it places every charm 
of all-beauteous nature, every graiee and ornament 
of ingenious art, in the fairest point of view ; 
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which, has the hap|N««t effect ^pon the heart aod 
temper. Time aad paper so confine me^ that I 
snust reserve all that crowds on me to answer the 
objections fou will naturally make to this mode 
of education. My children, you will say, after 
being brought up to my wish, will be, after all, but 
amiable ignoramuses, unacquainted with human 
Hie, and unable, from their extreme simplicity, to 
mrard off the blows of malice, or avoid the snares 
of deceit. Some acquaintance with human de- 
pravity, you will say, is necessary for ehabling us 
to act with due caution in a corrupt world. I an- 
swer^ that they will find too many instructors in 
this crooked science, and know but too soon what 
every one is too willing and able to teach. Deli* 
cacj and a high principle is a better guard than 
cunning and suspicion. A person possessed of 
tJbe former qualities, feels not at home or easy 
with artificial characters, ^d shrinks unconscious* 
If irosfa the approach of the callous and designing. 
A large Dsimily is a little community within itself. 
The variety of dispositions, the necessity of mak^ 
lug occasional sacrl&cea of humour and inclina- 
tion, and, at other times, resisting aggression or 
epcroachment^when.pacoperly directed by an over* 
ruling mind, teach both firmness and flexibility, 
as the occasion may call forth the exercise of 
those qualities. Respect and submission to the 
elder branches of a family, tenderness and for- 
bearance to the younger, all tend more to moral 
iipprovenpient, if properly managed, than volumes 
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all these collateral aids to the propenuties of m 
warm heart, in which the seeds of truth were early 
sown, I must in common honesty disclaim your 
compliments. So circumstanced, I must have 
heen a monster of depravity, had I acted through 
life with le«s practical reverence for virtue than I 
have done. Though I have air the abhcn^sHce 
of vice natural to a person of strong feeling, living 
much out of its reach ; yet, when I aeo, as it oftott 
happens, strong flashes of generosttyfpr«bity,«i4 
humanity, breaking through the gloem o^ mcaltttl 
sloth and ignorance, and casting a transient Intftf^ 
over characters, debased by habitual vieee^ wUefi 
too early intercourse with a bad world have pre* 
duced, my heart melts to think how eaMablethoetS 
might have been, had they gone out into the w^rM^ 
fortified with good principles, and acqvrainted wiHi 
sublimer pleasures than the: world has to lyeetow^ 
.-.------ Now here are two marked inataneos 

of virtues so modified, that have had no smidl in* 
fluence on your own mind. 

I see you have greatly miats^en my polfttlcid 
creed, which is borrowed from a much aoimdef 
judgment than my own, and muclr nearer yoirr 
own than you are aware of. The orfy real g;wcir* 
ance Scotland labours under, priginatee with HnA* 
holders ; perhaps, more remotely, in commerce*; 
since the tide of wealth which conuneroe has 
poured into the northern part of the ieiand^'iitti 
led our trading people to contend with our gentry, 
in all the exterior elegances of life* The laHev 
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seem stung with a jealous solicitude to preserve 
^eir wonted ascendancy over their new rivals. 
This pre-eminence can only be kept up by height- 
ening at all hazards their lands. Thus the ancient 
adherents of their families are displaced. These, 
having been accustomed to a life of devotion, 
simplicity, and frugality, and being bred to en- 
dure hanger, fatigue, and hardship, while fol- 
lowing their cattle over the mountains, or navi- 
giating the stormy seas that surround their islands, 
form the best resource of the state, when difH- 
colties, such as the inhabitants of a happier region 
are strangers to, must be encountered for its ser- 
vice. When we consider this world as merely a 
passii^ scene, at the conclusion of which the 
question will not be, who has supported the most 
consequential character, but who has acted best 
tibe part allotted, we must look upon that as the 
beat destination, which affords the widest scope 
for the exercise and effects of various virtues. In 
civilized society, wealth does, and must give in- 
ftuence ; but it would be a wretched state indeed, 
in which wealth should be the only distinction. 
A man whose ancestors have rendered themselves 
for a course of time eminent in the state, as gen- 
erally some among them, to whom he looks back 
for example, and whose virtues and abilities re- 
flect lustre on his descendants. Though the de- 
prflkvity of our natutre appears but too conspicuous- 
ly among the higher classes of mankind, yet 
among these too, talents and merit appear with 

VOL. n. F 
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greater splendour, and are of more omatnent and 
service to mankind, than the same qualities in 
their inferiors. Condescension and affability, for 
instance, would vanish, if we were all equal. The 
charity and hospitality of a nobleman will be more 
admired and imitated than the same qualities in a 
wealthy tradesman : 

" A saint in crape, is twice a saint in lawn.** 
In short, every thing that decorates, or enlightens, 
is best seen from an eminence. Nothing but pure 
patriotism, great poverty, and perfect equality, an 
assemblage we shall never see combined, could 
make a republick on a large scale at all supporta- 
ble. Believe me, I have no prejudice against mon- 
archy, mildly exercised, or duly limited ; I con- 
sider it as an institution, naturally growing out of 
that patriarchal sovereignty, which, in the primi- 
tive ages, the parent, doubly revered for his many 
years and great experience, was wont to exercise 
over his numerous and obedient offspring. In a 
state, where no unalloyed good is indulged to us, 
we often shew our best wisdom, when of many 
evils we choose the least. For my own part, 
though I were so French and so new-fangled as 
to consider all legal governments as monsters let 
loose to eat up liberty, I should still prefer the 
three-headed Cerberus, whose salutary terrors 
prevent the condemned from entering the regions 
of bliss, like our threefold government, whose 
terrors only affect the wicked ; even this, I say, I 
should prefer to the many-headed hydra, who, 
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breathing death and contagion indiscriminately, 
may represent the barbarous genius of mob gov- 
ernment. Now that I am got into classical allu- 
sionsy permit me to Burkify a little longer, and to 
assure you that I should be very much grieved to 
see that good old lady, or gentleman^ (I know not 
which to call it,) the Constitution, cut up and dis- 
membered, because it has a few wrinkles or gray 
hairs, or to see Medea's old kettle put on again, 
while Mr. — and Lord L. stood chief cooks, and 
Tom Paine scullion. I think I see Mary W— — 
and so many more publick-spirited ladies bringing 
aprons-full of herbs, like witches, to the magick 
cauldron. The ways of the Almighty baffle our 
penetration. This temporary triumph of irre- 
ligion and false philosophy will tear the mask off 
the monster, who, wrapt in the specious disguise 
of moderation, and speaking the language of sen- 
timent and liberality, has for near a century past 
been undermining the foundations of religion 
and morality. What pains have been taken to 
promulgate that profound discovery, << that big- 
otry and religious zeal have done more hurt in 
society, than skepticism and all the mere spec- 
ulative evils of philosophy." The reason is plain. 
Great bodies of people were confederated together, 
under the influence of bigotry and superstition. 
The crafty and ambitious few made the passions 
of the well-meaning, though ignorant, many, sub- 
servient to their cruelty and avarice, and thus pro- 
duced those tragedies which deform the face of 
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history. But hitherto these enlightened philoso- 
phers have been dispersed here and there, without 
numbers or cohesion to enable them to begin their 
practical operations. We have never, till now, 
seen a nation of refined enlightened infidels gov- 
erned by the dictates of philosophy ; and it is to 
be hoped that the world will be terrified and wara- 
ed by the dreadful spectacle. I here dedicate to 
you the first-fruits of my pen upon the arduous and 
intricate subject of politicks ; and as I am pretty 
much of opinion it will also be my last excursion 
into those unexplored regions, pray regard it with 
some fellow feeling, it being, like yourself, an only 
child. Mr. Grant has not yet conquered his aston- 
ishment at your growing fat. ^ Bless me. Miss 
Ourry fat ! 'tis impossible :" his fancy had formed 
you a mere skeleton. A few gray hairs begin 
already to adorn my temples. The small portion 
which fell to my share of " celestial rosy red," 
has most ambitiously forsaken its native station, 
and mounted up to my " lack-lustre eyes." Con- 
stant solicitude and the cares of the nursery have 
made me 

*' like a meagpre mope adust and thin. 
In a loose night-gown of my own wan skin.'' 

I will describe no longer. Come, see, and con- 
quer. Receive numberless loves from those I 
best love, and believe me 

Yours, from her heart, and unaltered. 
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LETTER LXSU. 
TO MISS OURRT. 

Laggatij Oct. SO, 1791. 
YOU will not let me alone, nor will I give 
op mj point. In spite of your raillery, I insist 
timt the ties of blood bind stronger, and the duties- 
of relationship are better understood in the High- 
lands, than any where else. I by no means except 
the Low country of Scotland. This too is not a 
reflected moral sense of duty, but the mere effect of 
honest habits and salxltary prejudices. 'Tis a sin- 
gular uistance of the Almighty's goodness, that, 
in these poor barren countries, from which he 
has withheld so many of the blessings he bestows 
on others, the few who possess any portion of 
wealth should be stimulated by those kindly pro- 
pensities to difiiiseit among their remote relations. 
These last, besides the habitual pride and indo- 
lence attending imagined high birth, have not, 
from education or situation, the means of procur- 
ing a livelihood, as in wealthy and commercial 
countries. This, no doubt, forms no pleasant 
chain of dependence, but in this, as in many other 
instances, 

''What happier nature shrinks at with affright, 
The hard mhabitants contend is right." 

Though I applaud this reverence for kindred, I 
do not benefit by it ; but on the contrary, though 

r2 
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I regard my neighbours with the utmost esteem 
and good will, I cannot give away any thing sa 
precious as friendship to any one, who, after all, 
would prefer the most insignificant of her third 
cousins to me. Believe me, my children, though 
prepared to love and admire you, are neither 
taught to expect a beauty, wit, or fine lady ; but 
one who has no small merit in disclaiming pre- 
tensioni to all those envied characters, and asso- 
ciating, by a rare combination, softneiss of manners 
with strength of mind, vivacity with reflection^ 
and that common useful sense which hourly dis- 
certis the proper and expedient in ordinary life, 
with that delicacy of perception which apprehends 
and tastes all that enlightens the understanding 
and enlarges the heart, in knowledge or sentiment. 
If, as you say, no Wandering rivulet renovates your 
powers, you are surely like the Leeward Islands, 
visited by frequent water-spouts, that is, inspira- 
tions, that fertilize your intellects. I certainly 
have an ample cistern which retains all I acquire: 
this common observers mistake for a fountain. 
Tell Miss M. I love her as well as one can love 

• 

a rival. Mr. Grant sends you his benediction, 
and rejoices to think your portly figtre will do 
credit to his housekeeping, though I should still 
lament my leanness. 

Adieus dearest. 
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LETTER LXXm. 
TO MISS OURBY. 

Laggan^ J^ov, 19, 1791. 

YOU cannot conceive, indeed you caniiot, 
how reviving the cordial warmth of your last let- 
ter was to my drooping heart-— a heart from which 
all the cares and all the tendernesses arising out 
of a family, so large, so helpless, so loving and 
beloved^ cannot exclude you. For the years I 
thought you dead, and when you were dead to me, 
your image would very often recur with a short 
quick pang, like that which now accompanies the 
angelick form of my dear lost Petrina, when it 
beams across my fancy ; for indeed I do not sit 
down to grieve, but endeavour to pay the best 
tribute to her memory, by a sedulous discharge 
of my various and complicated duties to those who 
loved her so tenderly while she was lent to us, 
I think of every thing I see with a reference to 
bow you will like it. I foolishly think that you 
will be as much pleased as I am at all the budding 
virtues and graces with which my sanguine fancy 
decorates my children ; little considering that, 
from the external elegance to which you have 
been accustomed, they must at best appear to you, 
at first, a parcel of awkward cubs, unformed and 
overgrown. The culture of the heart is our great 
object. We let the acquisition of knowledge, 
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manners. Sec. go on fiiano till ve make sure of the 
main point. Where the natural temper is mild 
and generous, and theirs appears very much so, 
deep impressions of integrity and early habits of 
benevolence must communicate to the manners 
the unconstrained air of open rectitude, and that 
animated softness which a disinterested wish to 
please always produces. Indeed we have few 
maxims ; one of those few is, tiiat it is easier to 
be than to seem. 

She^ inquired about you of her brother, who 
spoke so highly of you, that she was quite delight- 
ed with the thoughts of making such an addition, 
to the stock of living merit within the circle of 
her person^ knowledge, and pleases herself with, 
the thoughts of bringing you here herself^ a^d 
setting you down at our little gate, where she. 
hopes to meet yet another white crow^ to express, 
it elegantly. There is nothing like concluding a, 
period sublimely 4 yet I should not conclude with* 
out telling you that Mr. Macintosh is a man worth 
taking a journey to see, not of active benevolence, 
only, but of restless, impetuous benevolence. I 
will teach you to venerate him at more leisure, 
having now no time to do him justice, -------- 

X will no more wander into the maze of politicks, 
being sufficiently occupied with the care of our 
limited (very limited) monarchy at home, in which 

• Mrs. Macintosh, of Dunchattan, with whose broth- 
er. Dr. John Moore, Miss Ouiry was w:ell aequainted. 
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I participate, by turns, the legislative and execu- 
tive powers, and though I never aim at despotism, 
try to keep firm to my veto. Our tumults in the 
north appear aggravated and formidable to you in 
London, which is the region of political panicks. 
Honest John Bull is very liable to the vapours ; 
and the stocks 

** Turn at the touch of joy op woe, 
But, turning, tremble too ;" 

of which those, who live by feeling their pulse, 
take the advantage. The only cause of complaint 
in Scotland is the rage for sheep-fiirming. The 
families removed on that account, are often as 
numerous as our own. The poor people have 
neither language, money, nor education, to push 
their way any where else ; though they often 
possess feelings and principles, that might almost 
rescue human nature from the reproach which 
£dse philosophy and false refinement have brought 
upon it. Though the poor Ross-shire people were 
driven to desperation, they even then acted under 
a sense of rectitude, touched no property, and in- 
jured no creature. As for the mobs in towns, 
they are mere ebullitions of ignorance and wan- 
tonness in a people who were never so rich be- 
fore, and to whom wealth and freedom are such 
novelties, that they know not the true use or 
bounds of either. I got your letters regujariy 
from the quarter-deck, and wrote to yOu by the 
Fingalian cover. Tell Miss M. I respect her for 
her own sake, and love her for yours. 

Adieu I my dearest N. 
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I^TTER LXXIV. 
TO MRS. MACINTOSH. 

Laggaity Jan, 21, 1792. 

DEAK MADAM) 

THE deep sense I feel of the kindness ex- 
pressed in your much valued letter^ and the con- 
solation which the acquisition of regard, from a 
character so estimable, affords, even under the 
pressure of my present afHiction, encourages me 
to write to you, even now, when I am very unfit 
to communicate my id^as, except where they will 
be received with the most partial indulgence. I 
know it is unbecoming, nay, almost unchristianly, 
in me, to use the emphatick language of sorrow, 
in speaking of an infant's happy transition from 
the dangers and snares of this chequered scene to 
a state of stable felicity. She is departed before 
she has known sin or sorrow, and before we could 
have room to judge whether those beautiful blos- 
soms of sprightliness, generosity, and tenderness, 
which charmed us so much in her enticing little 
ways, would ever ripen into the expected fruit. 
My reason not only acquiesces in tlie justice of 
the dispensation, but my heart so far acknowledges 
its mercy, that could a wish bring my darling back 
to my bosom, I think I would not form that wish. 
She was so unusually strong and healthy, that, we 
dreamt not of fear till it became too late. She 
spoke to me in a clear, distinct voice, shewing 
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tokens of the fondest affection) three hours before 
her death. Thus, you see, the stroke was very 
sudden. Then we had such delight in her ; not 
only for her own sake, but for the great resem* 
blance she bore to her dear departed brother, 
whose every look and gesture was restored in her. 
So that her death was just like losing him over 
again. It is also so melancholy to see the poor 
thing that remains, wandering like a ghost, and 

constantly bewailing her sister. 

• ••••«* 

Things are far better as they are. I once 
thought nothing would have made me so happy as 
to renew in town some of my earliest attachments 
and former habits of life ; but how are we gov« 
emed by events I An incident, which to an indif« 
ferent person, would appear of no great moment 
in so large a family as ours, has entirely altered 
my views. I see nothing now so desirable as, by 
residing here, to ensure taking my final residence 
with those who were so dear to me in life. I have 
said a great deal too much on this subject ; but 
you will forgive me for indulging my reflections 
at the expense of your patience. There are few 
things that could gratify me more than to find you 
BO cordially interested in poor Charlotte. I am 
not a little pleased to find your sentiments and 
mine, concerning her, coincide so entirely. Her 
integrity of heart, her sincerity, and general rec- 
titude of intention, are such as, to one that knows 
her intimately, are sufficient to ensure esteem, 
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and even affection^ beyond all that shines, and all 
thsU pleases, in those, whom happier fortunes, and 
a more finished education, have set in a fairer 
point of view. I am very well satisfied to find 
that she is going to stay for some time at Mr. D.'s. 
.... I hope she will take particular care to 

please those who are so well worth pleasing. I 
conclude, from her thorough confidence in you, 
from whom no thought of her heart is concealed, 
that you know of a yisutor whom she daily expects. 
This visitor is certainly an object of compassion. 
That attachment, froni the beginning so singular 
and romantick, seems daily increasing. I have 
so very good an opinion of the person in question^, 
and so very bad an opinion of the safety or stabil- 
ity of such premature engagements ------- 

What to judge or to determine, I am utterly at a 
loss. I leave her then entirely to your direction, 
who, with equal warmth of good will towards her, 
have more judgpnent, experience and knowledge 
of the world. 

I have received Mr. M.'s friendly letter, and 
feel the full force of his judicious and affectionate 
consolation. The hopes of seeing you here, at no 
very distant period, please me, even now, when 
very few things indeed have power to interest 

Your obliged and faithful. Sec. 
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LETTER LXXV. 
TO MRS. MACIVrtOSB. 

Feb, ir, 1792. 

l^EAR UADAM, 

ONCE mdre rtturned from the limits of 
tiiat undiscovered country, on whose dim*seen' 
confities our hopes and fears are continually hov- 
ering, I devote oiie oif the first efforts of my pen 
tbyou, who are so well entitled to every mark of 
grateful atteMion on my part, on my own account, 
a» weft- as that of others, who engross my tender- 
est ekres, and occasion me perpetual anxiety. For,' 
though I am satisfied that they are much happier 
and more attended to than they could be with me, 
even the scenes of gaiety and pleasure, that I 
know them to be engaged in, are a source ofin- 
qnietuite to my fond 'apprehensions. "Perfect 
love,'* we are told, « casteth out fear." That 
may be the case when it is fixed on the All-perfect 
Object, who is alone wort!hy to excite and engross 
it ; but when our weak human affections are en- 
gaged by beings as imperfect as ourselves, fear 
and doubt continually mingle with them. When 
my young travellers return to the cottage, th^r' 
allotted hoifie, It will require more thap common 
reflection and solidity to reconcile them to still, 
life, frugadity, and homely habits ; though after all, 
I sincerely believe it is the state most akin to safe- 

VOL. II. 6 
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ty and comfort. I am sorry to find those mutable 
beings, who change their sentiments and opinions 
so often and so easily, never once think of chang- 
ing for the right, or even for a better system. 

- - The less one 

thinks of human, depravity, the better ; one can't 
mend it ; and 'tis only being either sorry or. angry 
to very little purpose. Charlotte says, she has 
been at a ball lately, which concludes her publick 
exhibitions for the season. I am glad of it; for 
though I nrast own my vanity is much flattered 
by the admiration which her person and manners 
have excited, and that I am g^ratifiedby the pleas* 
ure she receives, my judgment and my foavs mil- 
itate against her growing familiar to the pubtick 
eye. Her situation is too peculiar and delicate, 
to make it safe for her to attract so much atten- 
tion. This will not fail to turn the jealous and 
scrutinizing eye of female envy upcMi her. Publick 
admiration is a thing that soon dies of itself. A 
person who migiit never have had a wish for it, 
will fieel forlorn at its departure. Besides, a per* 
son admired solely for beauty, will be always con- 
sidered as a mere pretty girl ; her merit wiU 
never be thought of. My young daughter, by the 
by, has as much merit as any lady of her age caa 
have ; for she is very quiet and never- disobeys 
me. Having few good things to bestow on hec^ 
we resolved to begin with giving her a good naiae, 
and have called her Anne Ourry, Let me not be 
forgotten on the Vunc / and believe me inc;a{ftahle> 
of forgetting its inhabitants. 
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LETTER LXXVI. 
' TO MISS OURRT. 

Laggan^ Jfiril 2, ir93. 

MT BEAR FRISND, 

I KNOW it will give you concern to hear 
lliat my silence ior mqst part of this winter, wa3 
owing to illness. This, though not dangerous or 
alarming, was of such a nature as to throw the 
most Impressive gloom upon my spirits. I am 
none of those querulous beings who delight in 
brooding over evils, and oppressing their friends 
with all that troubles them. That sanguine turn 
of- mind which you early remarked in mcj has-ae- 
^^ompanied me through all the vicissitudes of 
health and sickness, all the quick shifting scenes 
of joy and sorrow, that have occupied the inter- 
vening period. I have often, as now, waited 
months for an interval of health and cheerfulness, 
to ^isit an absent friend, with the breathings of a 
mind in some deg^e composed and cheerful. Since 
I have set out so hopefully with egotism, I will 
e'en give you the detail of my winter'^ ccmfine- 
ment, and have done with it.. All my transactions, 
nay, my very ideas, are so blended and interwoven 
with the dear branches that sprout and depend 
from me, that you must extend the toleration of 
friendship beyond its usmd bounds, before you 
can truly relish my correspondence. You must 
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not only indulge egotism in the first person, biH 
you must have pa^encc with egotism once re- 
moved, and hear me sp^Ji of my children as dit 
fusely as I do of myaelf. Did I ever tell you of 
another daughter I have, who, though not born to 
me, is as dear and has cost me much dearer, than 
any of the rest ? This daughter of my affection is 
called Charlotte Grant ; she is neaHy related to 
Mr. G. ; was left motherless in her tenth year. 

I have not at present, I ietl I have not, 

spirits or .resolution ^to go through the. detail I 
meant. * Y«t if I could, it would. do more thtti 
amuse, it would deeply interest and affect ypu. 
•When she found a temporary home in ouriieaiu^ 
I had the pleasure to^ observe, that though in a 
great meiisure neglected and uncultivated, she 
poseeesed a strength of intellect, a purity of senti* 
m^nt^and rectitude of principle, that afforded ^le 
best foundation for the embellishments which in* 
«tviiction might add to the rich gifta of nature. 
It was evident that tlus disposition ^would richfy 
reward the labour of any one who should by a*>lit- 
tle culture, unfold the beauties of a mind, which, 
^ough untainted with vice and undebased by fol- 
ly, had been so clouded by seclusion^ and so shot 
up by reserve, that it. required some penetration. 
to discover of what it was capable. 

My very friends were all against me ; they were 
sure my anxious tenderness for this amiable suf- 
ferer, and the trouble I should take about he«^ 
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would be a fresh source of painful solicitude to a 
mind already enfeebled wkh many cares. But I was 
resolttte. Why should I renew my own sorrows^ 
by tcJUngyeu what difficulties and embarrassments 
Jittended the outset of my plan, what weeding and 
pruning I had to go through, and how I sacrificed 
every thing to the one Seivourite object of making 
this child of sorrow appear to the world that 
lovely andre^imid>le object for which nature de- 
signed her» I will rather invite your gratulation^ 
by telling yov how amply my cares have been re- 
paid, aad how richly her warm gratitude, her rapid 
improvenenty and the justice which e^ven the selfx 
i«h world now does to her distinguished mertt, 
have recompensed me for all I have done and 

aoffered*. r - - •. She has spent the two .last 

winters in town,*^ where she is very much admired 
and caressed. The other season she passes with 
us» and is as sedulous in her endeavours to share 
and solten the many cares incident to my large 
fionily, and bustling manner, of life, as the most 
dutiful child could possibly be. I find her now a 
most pleasing and rational companion,, possessed 
of genuine sentiment^ without romantick extrava- 
gance. She joins to the open and generous spirit 
of youth,, a depth and solidity of reflectiwi, which 
is the natural result of early afiiicticmin a strong- 
and well principled mind. She is admired for 



• The /own^thf oughout the western Highlandt, means 

G a 
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beauty more by others thim by me. But »he con^ 
fessedly excels in ' g^ce and ^leganee. Her 
countenance is certainly most singularly interest- 
ing ; and her manner, her air, her fig^re^ and her 
motions, have all a mingled softness and dignity 
peculiar to herself. My eldest daughter lives 
constantly with my father and mother, who are very- 
happy in their new establishment. She shews m 
taste for letters, and a retentive memory. Her 
temper is even and placid. I have her here |ust 
BOW, and propose sending her to town, where I 
hope she will not only derive benefit from the 
schools she is to attend, but from the society and 
example of a lady of genuine worth, an old and 
true friend of mine, with whom she is to reside. 
By all that is sweet in sympathy, or sacred in 
friendship, I conjure you to write before your 
heart cools^ after perusing this desultory scroQ. 
Should my present indiilposition terminate fatally, 
it will be the last instance of long tried love, and 
truth. Mr. G. insists <m being crowded in. Ac- 
cept his regards, and believe I shall be to th& last 
hour of recollection, yours, &c. 

Yet could I invite you to share in the perfection 
of rural elegance ; could I send my carriage for 
you, &c. &c. with what eager importunity would 
X urge you ! You must allow I have been very 
modest on this subject; the favour coming so 
entirely from your side, makes it fuc more pleas- 
ing to look forward to, than if I had urged you to 
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taloe a journey so fiktiguing, and shftre accommoda* 
tton.so unlike what you have been used to. The 
G(»iscidu8nefts of all this has made me mention my 
Tery wishes on the subject with fear and trem* 

bling. - One text more, and I have done on 

^e subject. We all know him to be the man 
of wisdom, but you must also allow him to be ft 
man of feelingly who said, '^ Hope deferred makes 
the heart sick." You gratify me beyond expres- 
sion by your ideas, so different from those of the 
rest of the world, and so consonant to my owili 
regarding the views and notions with which I 
ought to inspire my children. On a subject which 
trills through the deepest recesses of the heart, 
and awakens all the ardour of enthusiasm, to find 
ia a kindred bosom the image of our own reflec- 
tions and sensations, affords a pleasure like that of 
hearing unexpectedly the sweetest musick in per- 
fect unison with the awakened sensibility of the 
moment. Soon may you see those children whom 
I have been endeavouring to train to the exercise 
of humble and patient virtue. You will see, that, 
like the Laplanders, 

•* They love their mountains, and enjoy their storms j 
No false desires, no pride-created wants. 
Disturb the peaceful current of their time." 

Our manner of living here is in some degree .pa- 
triarchal. -The large family of artless primitive 
people we are obliged to keep about, and the 
number of our children, who look up to us as the 
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only object of Ioto and veoeratioBy occaoion our 
lives to be spent in alternate acts of power and 
beneficence. Now what more have kingSf.bat 
trappings and. pageantry ! When shall I. hear iof 
your appeamg at the bar of the nationalaAseBsbl|r» 
to claim the rights you inherit as Tcpres^vtative 
of the eldest branch of your, fjemiily ? for so you 
seem entitled to do by their late liberal edicts. 
Pray has Miss Malliet caught the Gallomania } 
Yet its infection spreads widely. Farewell^ hear« 
^ly 1 as the king says. 
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TO Mae. SMITH) OtASOOWr 

Laggath ^tb. lly 1793. 

. MT nEAR FRIENn, 

I AM just recovering from an indisposition 
so severe^thatit would have robbed you.of acor-t 
respondent if it had continued much longer. This 
is a sickly season, even amidst these mountaut9^ 
where the keen atmosphere is so often agita^ted^ 
with storms, as well as by the dashing torrents, 
that it seldom stagnates into impurity^ This, 
with the temperance and exercise iwhich whole- 
some poverty produces, is the reason tiiati death 
confines his ravages to in&ncy and declining i^e* 
There are very few instances here, of people 
dying in early youth ; an49 when they do happen* 
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ttey se^m objects df general c<hiceni and specu» 
liiftaon. Mtr G. had a relation^ a young lady- re- 
markable lor nothing but singular nuldness, piety^ 
and prudence. Having been from her earliest 
youtli subject to nervous affections, she became 
last winter quite emaciated and enfleebled, and at 
last died of a mismanaged rose fever, like my 
sweet Petrina. Yet every one insisted that her 
death was caused by grief for the loss of her 
lM*other. Another young creature, who has lan- 
guished all this winter with similar complaintSy 
is pronounced to be dying of love, though no mor- 
tal can say of whom. Thus primitive and roman- 
tick are the notions of our- mountaineers. I am 
now to notify to you a removal, in which you will, 
for my.sake7 be^Aterested : it is that of my father 
from Fort George to Glasgow, which you know 
was matter of doubtful speculation, but is now de- 
cided. I feel the increased distance very pain- 
fully ; yet there are many considerations,* which 
at more leisure I will explain to y4>Uf that recon- 
cile me to it. I have lived so long entirely for 
others^ that self-denial becomes with me rather a 
habit than a virtue ; and whatever is proposed or 
thought of^ it is not my own gratification, but the 
manner in which it affects the various branches of 
my individual self, that occurs first to me. I have 
likewise to inform you that Miss Ourry comes 
positively about the beginning of May. Glasgow 
is out of her way, and she will grudge every hour 
she is absent from us^ after she enters Scotland* 
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She caimot stand a Highland winter, and Misa 
MaUiet will not be haf»py if ahe does not return 
at the app<»nted time. When that comes, I riiall 
{>vobably accomfMOiy her to Glasgow, and see my 
Other's fiEonilf, including some of my own, settlM. 
I hope you do not think I had the confidence to 
urge my friend to come to such a place, and such 
humble accommodation. She invited herself m#at 
cordially, and I received her proffered visit with 
grateful joy ; but I have most paUietically repr^- 
rented how like oat Jitatre^kf Sec. are to the com* 
Jbrts of Quilca and Cavan, immortalized by Swift. 
Yet she is unalteraUe, and I rejoice thereat. The 
ancestors of this lady and her friend both left 
France, for conscience sake, on the repeal of the 
Edict of Nantz, and they haveno'dcruifi i»;uiy.rs»- 
lations there. Judge how they must be affected 
%y the state of that unhappy country, and what 
their feelings must be in consequence of the last 
fatal catastrophe. It was but last night we heard 
it. News reaches us but slowly. Would yoU 
think, after being so long engrossed by domestick 
cares and anxieties, and drinking so lately the bit<- 
ter draught of private and particular sorrow, that I 
should weep foraking? I wonder at it myself ; and 
yet I wept abundantly, and was disturbed and agitat- 
ed all night. I am still under a dead weight of sad- 
ness : the recent wound of my heart, which is but 
skinned over, seeks only a pretence to bleed 
anew. Do you feel thus ? Pray get the tragedy 
of Agis, and read it for my tAe and that of the 
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French King. I remembtr when I iras ytrj 
young, and felt deep impressions from what I 
read, I was charmed with the choruses in that 
tragedy. I am as usual haunted wiih an apposite 
quotation : 

When J€ire$ decrees a nation's doom. 
He calls their worthieM to the tomb. 
Fearless they fall, imm(»tal rise. 
And claim the freedom of the skies. 

He fell not as the warrior falls. 
Whose breast defends his native walls » 
To treason Agis bow'd his head. 
And by ^ guilty subjects bled. 

I have altered one word, to make it the better ap- 
p4y to the benign Louis. I have observed in the 
history of all nations, that when the women be- 
came knpttdent and licentious, and the sacred 
bwad of marriage wa» made light of, that nation's 
down&B was near. We are very consequential 
beings, believe me. The purity of female man- 
ners is the basis on which, morally speaking, all 
tibe order and virtue of society are founded* Wha 
CfMres fisr his. country but in consequence of first 
living the Telatjons who attach him to it I And 
who can care much- for parents^ brothers, andchil^ 
dreUf where relationship is. dubious ? It is aft 
abominable state of society ; even setting the greaib 
cordial of life, the hope of futurity, out of the- 
question i May you and I never live to see our 
dear country tainted with this infectious depravi** 
tyi 1 Wftf. in joy and sorrow, yours unalterably. 
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I4ETTER Lxxvni. 

TO MKS. MACINTOSH, GLASGOW. - 

Laggan, March 20y 1793. 

SEAR MADAM, 

I HAVE been for some days tortured with 
a most outrageous tooth-ach. I now snatch a lu- 
cid interval, which I fear will be but a short one, 
to enjoy and acknowledge the lively and sincere 
pleasure I feel from your intimation through 
Charlotte, I mean of your intention of coming in 
June. I hope your jaunt will be favoured with 
good weather, and that you will see the harsh fea- 
tures of nature around us softened into their mild- 
est aspect. I flatter myself novelty will make you 
as partial to these wild and solitary scenes, as hab- 
it has made me. You shall have one of the warm- 
est comers both in our cottage, and in our hearts. 
If you come while Miss Ourry stays, each of you, I 
am sure, will put up with a little crowding, to share 
these apartments, or rather compartments, with 
the other. If you set out so soon as I wish, and 
hope, I dare say you will get the start of her, and 
be first in possession. She was detained in Lon- 
don three weeks beyond her intention, settling the 
affairs of an old grand-uncle. That intricate 
piece of business is now, I hope, satisfactorily 
concluded. Not hearing of her this fomight, I 
take for granted she has begun her journey. By 
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letters from Edinburgh I find our friends there 
are very willing to do her the honours of the good 
town most completely. Their politeness, and the 
fatigues of the former journey, may perhaps de- 
tain her there for some days. Among the varioua 
obligations I owe to you, the interest I am told you 
take in this highly valued friend, is not the least. 
The affection that subsists between her and me is 
too old, and too mellow, for the little jealousies 
and monopolies of recent girlish attachments. It 
is like a deep rooted tree, which, far from re-^ 
quiring to be fenced or propped up, extends its 
shelter to younger plants around it. By loving 
each other so long and so well, our hearts are 
more fitted to pay the warm tribute of esteem to 
merit wherever it exists. By reciprocal sympa- 
thy, we feel as if engaged for each other in debt» 
of gratitude and kindness. Here you have a 
rhapsody, a simile, and I know not what. Peo- 
ple, at my time of day, seldom deck out common 
objects with the vivid hues of enthut^iam. But 
you have only to account for this natural curiosity, 
of a latter spring in the imagination, by supposing 
that in the tooth-ach, as in the gout, the intervals 
of ease are distinguished by an uncommon flow of 
spirits. As I take it for granted you come rather 
with a pious intention to hermitize and contem- 
plate, than with any view to amusement, I shall be 
in no pain for the sameness that awaits you here. 
Being a lover of nature, and a mother, perhaps it 
will afford you some pleaaure to see a family of 

VOL. II. H 
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jToung creatures as happy as health, good nature, 
and perfect liberty, can make them ; who never 
knew what it was to form an artificial wishj or to 
have a natural one ungratified, unless it were for 
a little gilt book, whose wondrous assemblage of 
rare protraitures had excited their admiration.. 
Your arrival will, I am sure, greatly revive Char- 
lotte, who has mourned immoderately for the great 
loss we have all sustained in Mrs. Mac P., of R.* 
I am happy to hear Miss P. has recovered, and 
has a prospect of passing the summer so agreea- 
bly, with the worthy family at Andmore, of whom 
I have been taught to think very highly indeed. 
Mr. G. joins in every good wish towards the 
dwellers on the Dune, and rejoices with me at the 
nearer prospect of seeing the lord of the said 
Dune 
" Once more on the borders of the brawling brook.*' 

Believe me, my dear Madam, with warmest 
regard, Sec. 8cc. 



* Mrs. Macpherson, of Ralia, married to a near relation, 
an intimate friend, of the minister of Laggan. She was 
distinguished for beauty and understanding, and died a-^ 
bout her thirtieth year, on the birth of her youngest son, 
leaving elevwi children to Ument her irreparable loss. 
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I£TT£R LXXIX. 
TO MBS. BROWN) GLASGOW. 

LaggariyJuly 23, 1793. 

MT DEAR MRS. BROWN, 

IF I had not been dying all winter, and 
half killed with fatigue all summer, in conse- 
quence of the number of things neglected which 
I was unable to overtake, it would have been un.- 
pardonabie in me to have been thus long silent to 
you, on whose friendship I set so great and just a 
value. Mrs. Smith says you had a sick child in 
your arms. This, I take for granted, was William, 
whom I know to be as fine a child as M-— describr 
ed. I think if there was any danger, she would 
have mentioned it more seriously. I am charmed 
to hear you are so well pleased with — , nor do 
I much wonder at it, considering that there are 
many y(^utsm8 about her ; though she wants that 
spirit of accuracy by which you were so early 
distinguishecf. She is active, lively, and has an 
ardent, generous disposition. This does not 
evaporate in profession, but labours rather to 
serve, than to please. For all your partiality, I still 
think she has many of the awkwardnesses which 
distinguish an unbred girl. Yet I willingly allow, 
it is not quite a vulgar awkwardness ; for, as I 
formerly observed to you, where there is mind, 
there is always, to a certain degree, manner. Miss 
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Curry and I used to call that embarrassment which 
results from much feeling and spirit, joined with 
little usage of the world, elegant awkwardness. 
I believe a certain portion of indifference must go 
towards the composition of perfect fashionable 
^ase. You must be fully satisfied with yourself, 
before you can be fully convinced that every one 
else is satisfied with you, and the contrary idea is 
painful and embarrassing. I give you joy of the 
nephew or niece you are about to acquire. Your 
sister is astonished at my calling this a joyful 
event. No wonder, considering how I am worrie4 
and worn out with such acquisitions. Yet people 
here, though they should be at the utmost loss 
how to support their children, still continue to 
rejoice at every addition, and consider the loss of 
offspring as the greatest misfortune that can pos* 
sibly befall a family. Those who live in towns and 
highly civilized societies, where such numberless 
little somethings become necessary to make up 
the sum total of felicity, have no idea how strong 
the great simple outlines of what constitutes hap<^ 
piness in a state of nature, are drawn on the un- 
tutored heart. Without reasoning or reflecting, 
such hearts find the strongest and most plcasura* 
ble emotions excited, merely by the exercise of 
tender and laudable affections. Strangers to false 
refinement, and incapable from want of cultivation, 
of that exalted enjoyment that arises from senti- 
mental attachment, grounded on intellectual ex- 
cellence, the ties of nature, the « charities" of life, 
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are the great sources of their comfort) and sweet- 
en all their hardships. Since bad seasons, and 
new modes of forming, have impoverished the 
peasantry, I do not think there is a poor tenant in 
this parish) but what is in some measure support- 
ed by his children. And there is no instance of 
one failing in this tender retribution. Brought 
up with generous sentiments, but frugal and self- 
denying habits, they are not like the children of 
luxury and indulgence, whose desires go always 
beyond their acq^uisitions, and leave nothing for 
bounty or for gratitude. Neither are they like 
the groveling offspring of callous vulgarity, who 
are taught to glean and hoard and think for self 
only. I have rambled as usual. But I believe I 
at first meant to remark' how insensibly, in course 
of time, we in some degree adopt the habits and 
prejudices of those about us, even while we pity 
their ignorance^ and fancy ourselves more en- 
lightened. For my pait, I have learnt to rejoice 
at the birth of people's fifteenth child, and to 
listen to stories of apparitions and predictions with 
as much indulgence, though with less credulity, 
than N. B. Halhed exercises towards Brothers. 
For instance, t'other day, my dairy-maid, who h^s 
been above seven years in the house, and is a pious 
maiden, and a perfect treasury of local and tradi- 
tionary anecdote, told me a story, which I am going 
to translate literally for your behoof, and which I 
was forced to hear with a face of belief^ for fear 
of being thought an infidel. I must premise that 

H 2^ 
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our dairy-maids always speak very wisely to the 
cows, though it is only in rare instances, like this, 
that the cows answer them. " Yesterday fort- 
night, (I am sure it is very true, for I saw a man 
with these eyes that saw the dairy-maid,) the min- 
ister of Mouline in Athol, you know*-— well, his 
dairy-maid went into the hyre, and put out all the 
cows but one, who lay down f^d would not move : 
< Get up,* says the dairy-maid ; < I won't get tip,* 
says the cow ;— * but you shall,' replied the dam- 
i^el, a little startled. < Go to your mastery and bid 
him come here,' says the cow. So the girl went, 
and her master came to the byre. < Get up,' said 
he to the cow ; * no, I won't,' said she, < I want 
to speak to you.* * Say on,' said her master, 
* < since you are permitted.' The cow began ; * Ex- 
pect a summer of famine, a harvest of blood, and 
a winter of tears.* So then the cow went about 
her business." Now this fine story gains ample 
credit, and it would be thought impiety to doubt 
it. Could you have believed, that there existed 
manners and opinions so primitive as those which 
are still preserved in the parish of Laggan ? Will 
you condemn or laugh at my singularity, when I 
tell you, that I am so wearied and disgusted with 
seeing ignorant, conceited, and irreligious cox- 
combs, form absurd pretensions to reason and phi- 
losophy (by affecting to despise all that Newton, 
Boyle, Locke, and other lights and ornaments of 
their species believed, and af 1 that inspiration and 
piety have taught,) that I begin to think my poor 
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Anne's credulity more tolerable than such cold 
hearted skepticism ? I would, at any rate, sooner 
listen to the sad predictions of either Achilles' 
horse, or the minister of Mouline's cow, than to 
many << dreamers of gay dreams," who imagine 
themselves " wit's oracles." No doubt the true 
line lies between credulity and skepticism ; but if 
I quit that line, let me go where I am led by the 
imagination and the heart. Did you but know 
how very, very busy I have been all day, having 
twenty people at work, cutting our winter fuel in 
the moss, and only one servant at home to provide 
ibod for all these, with little aid, you would think 
my writing all this stuff, now that every body is 
asleep, as great an exertion as that of the minister 
of Mouline's cow. I bid you drowsily Adieu, for 
the first lark is warning me to bed, like an owl as 
I am. 



LETTER LXXX. 



TO Miss OURRY. 



Glasgow^ Jan, 2, 1794. 

I AM &r from imputing neglect to you 
after your two spirited efforts from F— bridge 
and London, and the other very pleasing testimo- 
nies of attention to my dear friends at Laggan, of 
which I heard as they passed through ,the town. 
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After this elegant exordium, with which you must 
be greatly edified, it remains with me to account 
for staying so long here, contrary to my mate's 
tender injunction and your entreaties. First, then,- 
my father has been very ill, and had I been much 
inclined, which I honestly confess was not the 
case, I could not, till now, have thought of return- 
ing. Then I have not put B. to school, or done 
half what I meant. I have seen Mary Woolstone- 
croft's book, which is so run after here, that there 
is no keeping it long enough to read it leisurely, 
though one had leisure. It has produced no other 
conviction in my mind, but that of the author's 
possessing considerable abilities, and greatly mis^ 
applying them. To refute her arguments would 
be to write another and a larger book ; for there 
is more pains and skill required to refute ill-found- 
ed assertions, than to make them. Nothing can 
be more specious and plausible, for nothing can 
delight Misses more than to tell them they are as 
wise as their masters. Though, after all, they 
will in every emergency be like Trinculo in the 
storm, when he crept under Caliban's gaberdine 
for shelter. I consider this work as every way 
dangerous. First, because the author to consid- 
erable powers adds feeling, and I dare say ade- 
gree of rectitude of intention. She speaks from 
conviction on hep own part, and has completely 
tor' Th'''' ^''''^^^^ ^^fore she attempts to mislead 
of sUm" ^«cause she speaks in such a strain- 
"^ing piety, and quotes Scripture in a man- 
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ner so applicable and emphatlck, that you are 
thrown off your guard, and surprised into partial 
acquiescence) before you observe that the deduc- 
tion to be drawn from her position, is in direct 
contradiction, not only to Scripture, reason, the 
conunon sense and universal custom of the world, 
but even to parts of her own system, and many 
of her own assertions. Some women of a good 
capacity, with the advantage of superior education, 
luive no doubt acted and reasoned more conse- 
quentially and judiciously than some weak men ; 
but, take the whole sex through, this seldom hap- 
pens ; and were the principal departments, where 
atroag thinking and acting become necessary, 
allotted to females, it would evidently, happen so 
much the more rarely, that there would be little 
room for triumph,. and less for inverting the com- 
mon order of things, to give room for the exercise 
of female intellect. It sometimes happens, espe- 
cially in our climate, that a gloomy, dismal winter 
day, when all without and within is comfortless, 
is succeeded by a beautiful starlight evening, em- 
bellished with aurora borealis, as quick, as splen- 
did, and as transient, as the play of the brightest 
female imagmation : of these bad days succeeded 
by good nights, there may, perhaps, be a dozen 
in the season. What should we think of a pro- 
jector, that, to enjoy the benefit of the one, and 
avoid the oppression of the other, should insist 
that 'people should sleep all day and work all 
night, the whole year round ? I think the great 
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adyantage that women, taken upon the whol^f 
have over men, is, that they are more gentle, be- 
nevolent, and virtuous. Much of this only supe^^ 
riority they owe to living secure and protected in 
the shade. Let them loose, to go impudently- 
through all the justling paths of politicks and 
business, and they will encounter all the corrup- 
tions that men are subject to, without the same 
powers either of resistance or recovery : for, the 
delicacy of the female mind is like other fine: 
things ; in attempting to rub out a stain, you 
destroy the texture. I am sorry to tell you, in a 
very low whia fiery that this intellectual equality 
that the Misses make such a rout about, has no 
real existence. The ladies of talents would not 
feel so overburdened, and at a loss what to do. with 
them, if they were not quite out of the common 
course of things. Mary W. and some others put 
me in mind of a kitten we had last winter, who, 
finding a small tea-pot without a lid, put in its 
head, but not finding it so easy to take it out again, 
she broke the pot in the struggle ; her head how- 
ever, still remained in the opening, and she re- 
tained as much of the broken utensil round her 
neck, as made a kind of moveable pillory. She 
ran about the house in alarm and astonishm^ent. 
She did not know what was the matter ; felt she. 
was not like other cats, but had acquired a greater 
power of making disturbance, which she was re- 
solved to use to the very utmost, and so w'cMild 
neither be quiet herself, or suffer any one else to 
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remain so. I leave the application to you. Our 
powers are extremely well adapted to the purposes 
for which they are intended ; and if now and then 
faculties of a superior order are bestowed upon 
us, they too are,, no doubt, given for good ^d wise 
purposes, and we have as good a right to use them 
as a linnet has to sing ; but this so seldom hap- 
pens, and it is of so little consequence whether it 
happens or not, that there is no reason why Scrip- 
ture, custom, and nature, should be set at defiance, 
to erect up a system of education for qualifying 
women to act parts which Providence has not as- 
signed to the sex. Where a woman has those 
superior powers of mind to which we give the 
name of genius, she will exert them under all 
disadvantages : Jean Jacques says truly, genius 
will educate itself, and, like flame, burst through 
all obstructions. Certainly in the present state of 
society, when knowledge is so very attainable, a 
strong and vigorous intellect may soon find its 
level. Creating hot-beds for female genius, is 
merely another way of forcing exotick productions, 
which, after all, are mere luxuries, indifferent in 
their kind, and cost more time and expense than* 
they are worth. As to superiority of mental pow- 
ers, Mrs. W. is doubtless the empress of female 
philosophers ; yet what has she done for philoso- 
phy,- or for the sex, but closed a ditch, to open a 
gulf ? There is a degree of boldness in her con- 
ceplions, and masculine energy in her style, that 
is very imposing. There is a gloomy grandeur 
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m her imaginatiohy while she explores the regions 

of intellect without chart or compass, which gives 

one the idea of genius wandering through chaos. 

Yet her continual self-contradiction, and quotings 

with such seeming reverence, that very Scripture, 

one of whose first and clearest principles it is the 

tivowcd object of her work to controvert ; her 

considering religion as an adjunct to virtue, so 

far and no farther than suits her hypothesis ; the 

taking up and laying down of revelation with the 

same facility ; make me think of a line in an old 

song, 

*' One foot on sea and one on shore. 
To one thing constant never." 

What, as I said before, has she done ? shewed us 
all the mberies of our condition ; robbed us of the 
only sure remedy for the evils of life, the sure 
hope of a blessed immortality ; and left for our 
comfort the rudiments of crude, unfinished sys- 
tems, that crumble to nothing whenever you be- 
gin to ejcamine the materials of which they are 
constructed. Come, let us for a moment shut the 
Bible, and listen to Mary. Let us suppose intel- 
lect equally divided between the sexes. We may 
deceive the understanding, but it would be a very 
bold effort of sophistry to attempt to impose on 
the senses. We know too well that our imagina- 
tions are more awake, our senses more acute, out 
feelings more delicate, than those of our tyr<mi9. 
Say, then, we are otherwise equal. These quali- 
ties or defects would still leave the advtuitage on 
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their side ; we ahoui4 much oftcner reiolve and 
aqt, before we called reason to counsel, than th«y 
Vould. Besides, I foresee that the balance will 
go in the old &shioned way at last, if Mary carries 
her point. When the desired revolution is brought 
about, will not the most sanguine advocates of 
equality be satisfied, in the first national council, 
with having an equal number of each sex elect- 
ed ? Now I foresee that when this is d(»ie, (as 
girls, or very old women, will not be eligible for 
the duties of legislation, and mothers have cer- 
tainly a greater stake in the commonwealth) a 
third of the female members will be lying*in, re- 
covering, or nursing ; for you can never admit 
the idea of a female philosopher giving her child 
to be nursed. Whatever other changes may be 
found proper, I hope they will retain the wool- 
sacks in the upper house, and add some more. 
The membresses of course will bring their infants 
into the house ; this will interrupt no debate t for 
children that suck in philosophy with their milk, 
will not cry like the vulgar brats under the old 
regime, but they may possibly sleep during a long 
debate and then the wool-sacks will be very con- 
venient to lay them upon. There is no end either 
of reasoning or ridicule on this truly ridiculous 
subject* If the powers of a very superior female 
mind prove so inadequate to its own purposes, 
when thus absurdly exerted, what will become of 
those who adopt her vanity and skepticism, with- 
out her knowledge and genius to support them ? 

VOL. II. I 
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To conclude ; I see 'tis a great custom now fo^ 
people to dabble in skepticism and speculative 
impietf 9 keeping all the while a slight hold of 
their original principles^ that they may return 
when they please, as if thuafar and no farther be- 
longed to finite natures. Yet these same people 
would be very unhappy, if they saw their young 
children going out of their depth into a current 
trusting to a slight hold of a twig on the brink f 
though the worst that could happen in this latter 
case were only drowning. In fact, the Bible is or 
is not the charter of our salvation. It is ncfces- 
sary, both for our peace of mind and consistency 
of conduct, that we should either believe or not 
believe it. The nature of the subject admits no 
wavering ; it is all true, or all false. Let us then 
seriously regard the most important object that 
can ever be presented to our view. These truths 
must be either wedded or renounced. If we min- 
gle daring innovations and unwarranted practices 
with a feeble and dubious belief, haunted with 
pungent remorse or gloomy uncertainty, we shall 
not even enjoy the fleeting day that is passing 
from us. Let us then grasp hard our principles, 
or let them go. As the reformers manage, they 
have the fears without the hopes that religion in- 
spires. Let us at any rate, in these importan 
co^icems, be guided by the common sense that 
directs us in ordinary bargains. . Let us examine 
well what we are to get, before we part with what 
we have. My poor brains could never support 
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the rotation of opinions which seems to delight 
some people here. They remind me of Hotspur, 
when he talks of living in a windmill. What a 
pleasing transition I am about to make from thoso- 
who believe too little, to those who believe rather 
too much. With what delight and reverence I 
shall listen to dedr Moom'e's av>e comfielling teiesy 
after all this' farrago. Adieu ! may you reap the 
fruits of steady principle and consistent conduct, 
both here and hereafter. Farewell, kindly. 



LETTER LXXXI. 
TO MRS. MACINTOSH, GLASGOW. 

Laggafij July 2, 1794. 

DEAR MADAM, 

WE begin now to be very impatient for 
the confirmation of the glad tidings of your com- 
ing north. It was wrong to mention it unless you 
mean to carry it through ; the prospect having so 
much elated the young family. B. is particularly 
so ; even her meek spirit is occupied in premedi- 
tating chicken slaughter, for the poultry are in 
her department ; and then she is so engrossed 
with considering what fruits and vegetables will 
be in season. My principal fear is, that bur stock 
of good weather will be exhausted before you ar- 
rive f for, as the man says of his Italian XB.ih 
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balls, we have reall7 had Italian sunshine for six 
weeks past, which, with thie addition of tranquilli- 
ty, and an easy, regular progression of family and 
farming, has been a great source of enjoyment to 
us : so that, were it not for the French and the 
caterpillars, we should be quite happy ; but the 
former disturb our peace, and the latter destroy 
oUr goosberries. I should not speak plurally, for 
my sovereign is not so much the sport of petty 
contingencies. You see thus, in the midst of in- 
nocent pleasures and laudable employments, I re- 
main a perturbed example of that great moral 
truth, that there is no unmixed felicity here ; — at 
least out of Plymouth, for there the orb of joy 
shines round and bright in the beatified dwelling 
of Capt. F— r and his mate, without being obscur- 
-ed by clouds, or waning into diminution. In 
short, Mrs. F. seems highly pleased with tlie 
change of state, and delighted with the character 
of her mate. ' No wonder, if he be all she thinks ; 
and I do not doubt of her judgment or veracity in 
this or any other instance. Such mildness of dis- 
position, rectitude of principle, and singular deli- 
cacy of sentiment, as she ascribes to him, must 
enchant a person of her taste and feeling. The 
porch, like our own, is often the most decorated 
and pleasant part of the dwelling ; yet I flatter 
myself, my dear friend's case will not confirm this 
observation, but that she will find herself just as 
happy at the close of this century. Her great 
fear at present is, that her lord should be called 
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out to Channel senrice. But I hope, now that 
I#ord Howe has so completely e$tablished our su- 
periority there, it will no longer be accounted a 
post of danger. You never tell me a word about 
your son John, which you ought to do, in common 
charity, to afford me a pretext for saying some- 
thing about mine. When did you hear from him, 
from St. Helena ?-«I have used all means to get 
Charlotte home for near a month past, and am now 
like to succeed. 

• •••••• 

I see Robespierre too, has been lately the ob- 
ject of a young lady's enthusiasm. I hope he will 
meet some enthusiast soon, who will send him on 
a journey he is little prepared for. Mr. G. is 
still ideal chaplain, for the choice is not declared ; 
hut we think the same appointment in an old regi- 
ment would be better. With kind love to you ail, 
in which the pastor joins, 

I am very gratefully yours. : 



LETTER LXXXD. 
TO MES. UA.CIHTOSH, OLASOOW. 

August 30, 1794. 

JUT DEAR HABAM, 

THOUGH I had not received your letter, 
inclination would prompt me to write to you witfav 

i2 
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ottt the stimiilus of having any thing important to 
say ; but if you expect me to be punctual^ you 
must g^ye ample license for dulness and iJ>siird* 
ity^ besides a ftiU allowance to my happy talent of 
digression, my rare felicity in parentheais, and 
my peculiar knack at circumlocution. Do not let 
the solemnity of my parting with you too deeply 
impress you. It was merely the effect of a mo^ 
mentary impulse, which I could not control. I 
am sorry it saddened so much of your journey. I 
too consumed the time at home in sympathetick 
dejection ; for the impression did not wear off so 
soon as these gusts of tenderness and mehincholy 
generally do. The acuteneas of my feelingBi, and 
the horror with which I shrink from the evHs of 
life, are but short-lived in my mind, by a haf^ 
^iciUty in rousing up images of joy and comfort^ 
and catching at the bright side of every object^ and 
every prospect. To a projector or adventurer, 
this might prove a dangerous faculty ; but to one 
whose fate it is to walk peaceably (though some- 
times pensively) through the obscure by-paths of 
life, it is an advantage to have a quickness in dia* 
covering every violet that springs up among 
brambles, and every rainbow that smiles through 
the tears of the sky. I think ^e soft melancholy 
produced in your mind by the musick of your 
Irbh piper, would have a sweet accordance with 
the sensations which those << sympathetick glooms*' 
about Dunkeld ar^ to well fitted to inspire. I, 
for my part) though a ttaangert^ the art 
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am wtH acquainted with its power, and subject to 

its inftuence^ in its rudest forms ; particularly 

wiieii it breathes the. sjHrit of that sentiment 

wdiieh, for the time, predominates in my mind, or 

wakes some tender remembrance with which ac* 

eldest has connected it. When my dearest little 

boy was in the last stage of that illness which 

pvored fiital to him, we had three maids who had 

all good voices ; one was afraid to sit up alone to 

attend my calls, on which the nurse-maid agreed 

to sit with her, and kill the infant beside her. 

The soUtery maid was then afraid to stay alone in 

her attick abode. The result was, that the three 

Syrens sung in concert, a great part of the night, 

which seemed to soothe the dear sufferer so much, 

liat when tkey ceased, he often desired they 

would begm i^ain. He listened to it three hours 

before he expired. I never hear the most imper- 

feet note of Cro CAalUn* since, without feeling my 

heart-strings accord with it : 

** It gives a very echo from the leat, 
^9Vhere grief is throned :" 

and were I to hear those moving sounds, which 
we are told 

*< Drew iron tears down Pluto's cheek»" 

they could not open every source of anguish more 
effectually; You have it now in your power to 
taste the pathos of musick in its full extent. Mr. 



* Cro CbaHin is a sweet and vert pofitdar strain of pas- 
ttond^ mv$gnai>fy sung in every higUuid fM^ 
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Balfour, I am toldj has tmriTaned pow^r in doiQ^ 
justice to our old plaintive melodies. . We were 
consoled for your short stay by knowing you found 
his family at Dunchatlan. ------ Charlotte is, 

and looks much better thap when you saw her. 
This has bee^ a day of joyful quiet to her, and no 
less joyful bustle to every one else. , The servants, 
tenants, and bairns are all busy making our great 
haystack ; Jock and the men drive carts ; the rest 
trample down the top ; and the two little ones are 
handed back and forward,, or driven .up and down 
in the carts, to their great delectation. Being 
Saturday, the stack must needs be closed to-night ; 
^o they have no time to come down to dress din- 
ner ; but a cold collation has been conveyed to the 
top of the stack with great glee, and devoured 
with alacrity. This is wh^ I account pne of the 
pleasures of a country life, to see so .many people 
usefully busy, and innocently happy. ^ 

• «««««« 

. Mr. Grant rejoiced to hear tlje 90th regiment 

belonged to so good a man as Balgowan.* He is 

much better of late, not at all the worse perhaps 

for being chaplain. - - - - Robespierre's fall has 

had all deserved aggravations. Imagination 
shrinks from the images that such a death sug- 

* Goloikel Grabam of Bilgowan possesses a greiLt land- 
ed property in Perthshire ; and represents one of the most 
smcient krid' cotisiderable fkmities in^ Scbtland. ' Fol* his 
taate, his l«jleats, his courage, and lus virtues^ he ia jusUy 
considered as one of the greatest ornaments of hi^ country. 
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ge«ts. Of wiiom was it said that « Hell grew 
darker at his frown t" I wonder if the modern 
philanthropists, whose affections comprehend all, 
but those who might be the better for them ; I 
wonder, I say, if they have found out a cool place 
for this minister of vengeance, or wrapped him 
in a comer of the wide mantle of everlasting sleep. 

Adieu, tenderly. 



LETTER LXXXin. 

TO MRS. MACINTOBtl, GLASGOW. 

Seflt. 31, 1794. 

DEAR If ADAM, 

MY last was to Mr. M. Since then, indb- 
lence and indisposition have induced me to seize 
the pretext of not hearing from you, as an excuse 
to delay writing. My better judgment howevei* 
tells me I have no right to be ceremonious with 
you ; and past experience convinces me, that 
writing easily and fully to a real friend, will ex- 
hilarate my spirits, if once I could whip myself 
iip to it. I have been just discharging a painful 
task of duty ; it is that of writing a long monitory 
epistle to poor M — ^y, whom I have a long while 
unpardonably neglected. I know she ih cherished 
with the tenderest care, and has the advantage of 
having her moral and religious duties inculcated 
in the iriost forcible manner. 
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Did I tell you what pleasure it gave me to find 
your friend and favourite Dr. Maclean had given 
up that wild scheme of going to America I I was 
fond of that country to enthusiasm, and spent the 
most delightful and fanciful period of my life in it ; 
for. mine was a very premature childhood. The 
place where I resided was the most desirable in 
the whole continent; there my first perceptions 
of pleasure, and there my earliest habits of think- 
ing, were formed ; and from thence I drew that 
high relish for the sublime simplicity of nature 
which has ever accompanied me. This has been 
the means of preserving a certain hum1t>le dignity 
in all the difficulties I have had to struggle through. 
Yet, from what I know of the alterations which 
the last twenty years have brought about in that 
country, and the still greater difference which 
other views and associations have made on myself, 
though I had it now in my power to return, my 
judgment would check my inclination. The paths 
that lead from nature and simplicity, towards ele- 
gance and false refinement in manners, and artifi- 
cial n^odes of living, do not indeed tend to happi- 
ness, but they slope with our inclinations, and 
wind with our caprices ; though, when too far 
pursued, they lead directly to selfishness and de- 
pravity. These paths can never be retrodden. 
When tired of the idle and -frivolous bustle^ and 
the vain empty pursuits, that fill up (I can scarce 
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say diversify) &8hionable life, we languish under 
the burden of ceremony. The multiplied elegan- 
cies and convenience S9 the various and mixed 
society which at first delighted, begin now to 
encumber us. Those pleasures lose the force of 
novelty, and our riper judgment undervalues what 
we once thought essential to felicity. We now 
retrace our first and purest ideas of happiness ; 
the rural ease that dwells in the pastoral valley ; 
the soothing quiet and artless innocence of the 
cottage ; the solemn gloom of the forest, in which 
we wish to meditate undisturbed ; and the sublime 
solitude of the mountain} from whose elevation 
we wish to look down on low pursuits, and give a 
kind of repose to the wearied mind. We forget 
that nature presents us with no unmixed cup of 
-enjoyment. Habituated to the profusion of art, 
which accumulates pleasures till they grow vapid 
and tasteless, we do not easily reconcile ourselves 
to the parsimony of nature, which preserves its 
relish by a frugal distribution. We endeavour 
to return to those habits which long distant recol- 
lection has endeared, which poetical description 
has decked with beauties innumerable, but which 
are incapable of being combined and enjoyed to- 
gether. Estranged from nature, enervated by 
luxury^ and softened by false delicacy, we set 
about the. experiment ; we find the cpttage quiet 
indeed, but smoky, confined, and deficient in a 
thousand things on which we are become too 
dependent. The naj*row bounds imprison us, the 
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low roof crushes, and scanty light which struggles 
in through the little casement, bewilders us. The 
inhabitants we find innocent, hospitable, and will- 
ing to please ; but we are shocked with their 
vulgar language, disgusted with their uncouth 
manners, and tired with the sameness to which 
their narrow circle of ideas confines their conyer- 
sation ; and we are unable either to descend to 
their topicks, or bring them up to ours ; we find 
dull uniformity and listless languor in the valley, 
whose culture does not employ, and whose pro- 
duce does not enrich us. The forest walks arc 
damp and intricate, and its gloom melancholy and 
oppressive to us, who have not accustomed our- 
selves to reflect, but to observe and to find con- 
tinual employment for that faculty among the busy 
haunts of men. In vjon we climb the. mountain 
in search of more extended prospects, and more 
exalted serenity : fatigue follows, and chagrin 
overtakes us ; the wind pierces, and the cold be- 
numbs us ; the prospects are perhaps obscured 
by mist, or lost in dim confusion, and we hasten 
back weary and unsatisfied, from scenes that ex- 
pand the soul, and tranquillize the spirit of that 
taithful lover of nature, who has never quitted her 
bosom for artificial joys, or wandered in the vain 
search of happiness not meant for this threshold 
viW ^^ '* ^'^^^^d a singular effort of a 

Your unequalled stT.T'^'' "^^ ^***^^P pleasures. 
Huwieti steadiness in this respect, is one 
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of the Strongest ties that hold me to you. Do sM 
call this flattery. I cannot even flatter you ao far 
as to say, that the disquisition I have just wan- 
dered into was meant for your amusement. Truly, 
I have amused myself by unburdening my mind, 
and arrsfiiging my ideas. If you too are amused, 
I shall not be sorry ; and if, on the contrary, you 
are wearied, I shall not be angry. I have had 
your letter, and Mr. M.^s : more of them anon. I 
am glad that Charlotte thinks I look so well ; I 
do not think so myself. Languor and thoughtful- 
ness grow upon me, and I become less able and 
willing to take exercise. I rather think I resem- 
ble grandmother Eve, of whom we are told that, 

** So inuch of death her thoughts had entertained^ 
As died her cheek with pale.'* 

Yet you must not think me vapourish. That 
change in the mode of our existence which is be- 
fore us all, has become ^miliar to my mind from 
frequent perils. I can bear to look at it, and wish 
not to be surprised by it. I am not so ignorant of 
the nature and importance of preparation for futu- 
rity, as to wear myself out in fervours of forced 
devotion, during this short period of suspended 
fear and expectation, in hopes of blotting out the 
errors of a negligent and self-gratifying life, by 
the feeble struggles produced, not by rational and 
vital piety, but mere selfish terror. I endeavour 
to repose my hopes on a nobler and surer founda- 
tion. The dim and tremulous light that comes in 
Short glimpses to my mind, beams forth from 

VOL. II. K 
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merits far transcending what human duties can 
pretend to, or human efforts arrive at. I do not 
think I have a worse chance for passing through 
the approaching crisis, than any other person, 
worn out by many similiar risks. And, if it be the 
Divine will to perserve me amidst my family, how 
will it lessen my after usefulness or enjoyment, bjr 
the having endeavoured to resign my mind to 
what must inevitably happen at some future peri- 
od ?— I am glad you were so pleased with the 
nymph of the Fountsdn, whom I have endeavoured 
to recommend to your attention, by making her 
both a Highlander and a moralist. Those light 
excursions of fancy, where 

** Soft description holdi the place of sense/* 
are merely the relaxation and play of the mind. 
Were I t6 dilate my awakened powers towards 
greater objects,' and give vent to my feelings on 
subjects still more serious and impressive, where 
there is abundant scope for pathetick painting, 
among the sad realities of life, I should require to 
be more self-possessed, and freed from the pres- 
sure of the present exigencies. But that time 
ma,y come. I can only add that 

I am always yours. 
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LETTER LXXSIV. 

a 

TO MRS. MACINTOSH) OLASOOW* 

' Laggauy Monday mortiy 3 o'ciecky 
Ocf.lTj 1794. 

0£AR MADAM) 

I HAD the pleasure of your letter, and you 
may judge of my willingness ta answer it, hy my 
sitting up the past night to watch the dawn of 
Monday mom, that I might write without infring- 
ing on a better day. Don't smile ; 'tis not super, 
stition, but self-distrust ; I make resolutions, and 
try to hold them inviolable. I should be satisfied 
with your good will, but would fain preserve a 
deference for myself. On this past day, the most 
solemn ordinance of religion* hsKH been celebrated 
here. Many of the congregation live at such dis- 
tances) and the service continues so long without 
iiiterval, that we find it proper to bring, down a 
,good many people to a slight refreshment through 
the day. The assisting clergy sleep here, and 
three other visitors ; so you may judge what bus- 
tle, and fatigue all this must occasion to -me, and 
how unfit I am to write ; but you will make all 
allowances. I am very glad that same visit is o- 
ver ; and, though I have the very best opinion of 
the heart and understanding of your visitor, 'tis 

* The administration of the Sacrament. 
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perhaps as well the affair is oyer ; for, I suppose 
ire shall hear no more of it I felt exceedingly 
for the person in question. Yet we must consid- 
er how very particular h^r situation is^ and how 
very dangerous it would be for her to >incttr the 
iknputation of even a pardonable deviation from 
strict prudence. I startle at the thought of her 
being led to favour any thing so vague at presentf 
smd which might prove dangerous in future. She 
has- too much good sense) and too much depend* 
ance on those whose faithful friendship she has 
experienced, to form any connexion, (for what 
less is a correspondence) with any one in a preca- 
rious situation, who might incur blame* on her ac* 
count. Of this person's delicacy of sentiment I 
iiave not the smallest doubt ; but that very delica- 
cy, youth, and natural shyness, preclude him from 
that knowledge sf the world, and, perhaps, of ex- 
«ct propriety, that would render the ecmaequencea 
which might result to her, obvious to his viewer 
People of the character I suppose him to pckssess, 
are more likely to conciliate esteem and respecty 
in the sphere of their particular acquaintance, 
than to push their way through a hard unfeeling 

world. -- .- ^--.. Will you also 

tell Charlotte I shall write to her very soon, and 
inform her of many particulars which, I know, she 
would wish to be acquainted with. I wrote her a 
long melancholy letter, with the narrative of dear 
{*etrina's loss, and all my distresses, which wore 
me out so, that I left off abruptly. I told her. 
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however, how much I wfts satisfied with all she 
did. Tell her « • * has been talking very loud 
all the time I write ; so fou may be thankful you 
have escaped his incoherences. I have a profu* 
sion of complimentary messages to send you, but 
intreat you will imagine them. Adieu, dear 
Madam ! I am, in all humours, and at all times, 
much yours. 



LETTBBLXXXV. 

• I 

TO MBS. KACINTOSH, OI^ASOOW. 

Laggauj Dec. 20, 1794. 

J^EAa MADAM, 

ANGUS M ACKAY comoa so sudden, and 
Stays so short a time, that I have barely time to. 
acknowledge your two last &vours. Your atten-; 
tion in the writing way, in this time of need, is 
very considerate ; it gives a necessary fillip to the 
drooping sjarits, to know that <Hie is of conse- 
quence enough to be pitied and remembered by 
one's absent friends ; and there is no one living 
more . conscious of the efficacy of such a cordial. 
I t^all not attempt to answer your letters in de- 
tail, being scarce able to answer them at all. All, 
this day I am much indisposed, but am so used to 
these preparatory alarms, that I am not alarmed at 

them. There is nothing more 

k3 
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natural than for a parent to be vain of tiie real off 
imputed excellencies of children. Yet, with me^ 
much reflection, and some obsenration^ hare so 
far conquered that propensitfy that I am not sure 
whedier I should not be sony to discoTer those 
tendencies to genius that some image to exist. 
Distinguished abilities are attended, especial^ in 
the undUHnguiBhed seXj with much risk, and much 
envy. Second rate talents, again, afford a pretence 
for imaginary superiority, which flatters and in* 
toxicates the mind more than what is real, in 
&ct, I think pretenders are Car more liable to self 
opinion and affectation, than minds of a truly siq>e^ 
rior order. • * • has reflection^ tuste, and an 
excellent memory, but has neither energy of mindy 
nof sprighttiness of fancy, for any great effort of 
intellect. Whatever capacity she may possess, I 
have the comfort of knowmg she will ne-v^r use it 
Invidiously or ostentatiously. Now that I am forced 
on thinking back on what I have done, and for* 
trard to the probable ctmsequencev, aml/^t the 
regrets I feel at not having it in my pewexv 
through constant hurry, occasional depression^oiA 
perhaps, negligence, to bring my children as foav 
ward as isome others, in diligence, exactness, Scc» 
amidst these regrets, I say, I feel a ray of comfort in 
retracing the unwearied pains X have taken in the 
cultivation of their hearts ; and impressk]^ upon 
l^em such just notionsof the dispenntionsof Prov« 
idence, and of their own pecidiar stute, as prevents 
tiieirlookingdowiKmfaiy one with contempt; while 
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tke aame regulated views make them regard their 
superiors with a respect free from envy or ser* 
viiitf. In shorty I have laboured, I flatter myeslf 
not In yain» without having often recourse to for* 
mai precepts, to make my children love virtue, and 
despise and detest every instance, of meanneas and 
malignity* I have so far felt the advantage of 
thift culture, that^ whatever childish faults they 
tmif commit, eovetousness, envy, or strife have 
nqtj as yet) been known amongst them ; and they 
live united t^ a bond of the most disinterested 
affectiofi. Forgive this, and consider it merely 
a# a soliloquy, with which I am comforting myseliy 
wheik I feel much need of all earthly comforts, to 
go Bp higher. It would be both ungrateful and 
ttn|ast to quit this subject of my children and my 
(omlbrts^ witiiout owning, that I have great reason 
to account our joint charge Chavlotte one of the 
thxei of them ^ and should this be the last letter 
I ever write, I wUl not close it without making it 
a &iBt memocal of her faithful friendship, ardent 
gratitude, inflexbile integrity, unexampled ten* 
demess, and diligenee of attention to all my cares 
and infirmities ; oi a character, in short, which 
every day rises, even upon me, who know her so 
hitimately,and breaks, with doul^ lustre, through 
the gloom of adversity. I meant to say very 
Ikde, yet I have said too much. I depend on 
your SDodttlgence, and shall be, while I live, with 
^ purest tru^.of ftSeetioH) 

Yours most sincerely.. 
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LETTER LXXXYL 
TO MRS. MACINTOSH. 

Marchy 1795* 

DEAK MADAMy 

YESTERDAY, and not till then, I received 
your letter with the account of poor Greorge's 
departure; which, as far as the change aCEbcted 
himself, was, I am sure, matter of gratulation.» 
Well might he say with-the patriarch, that^ ^< few 
and eril had been the days of his iMlgrimage«'' 
Doubtless, from the felicity of that new state of 
being, which, througii the Divine nlercy, he has 
now attained, he looks back on his past 8uffeiings> 
as we do on a dream of misery that disturbed our 
dtkty- sktmbers, when we awake to peace and 
comforts 

I do not wonder you should feel the pang of 
separation very severely, in spite of all that reason 
offers to reconcile you to the stroke. However 
eagerly we may grasp at delusive pleasures, we 
have but to examine our own undepraved feelings^ 
to be convinced, that even the most painful exer« 
tions, arising from a virtuous sentiment, afford a 
secret, unspeakable enjoyment. Even the sadly- 
pleasing recollection of friends long since ming- 
led with the dust, is endeared to us by the worth 
that sweetens their remembrance ; though the 
thought of them opens afresh the wounds that 
time has closed, yet we love to indulge it. 
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When such are removed from us, we follow them 
with regret, though certain of their happiness. 
No doubt we feel a sad vacuity in our hearts ; yet 
I believe we miss full as much the innate con- 
sciousness of exercising a benevolence so exalted, 
so utterly disinterested. Your merit of this kind 
has been great and exemplary ; yet not unprece- 
dented or singular. Cynick philosophers delight 
to represent M our views as terminating in Self. 
Yet, without having recourse to the annals of he»> 
roism, the domestick history of families affords so 
many instances of the virtue which I have been 
so long describing, and you so long practising, as 
may serve to overturn their frozen system. I 
tmderstand too well the self-reproach you feel at 
what you think omissions in duty. My maternal 
tenderness was never put to so long, and so severe 
a trial ; yet a consciousness of a £ulure in duty 
to ft beloved and lamented child, will wring my 
heart, and oppress my mind, as long as I can feel, 
0r remember. 
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UQTTER LXXXVn. 



TO MRS- F«-R. 

(Formeiiy miss oubbt.) 

Laggan^ Afiril 1 1, 1795. 

MT DEAREST FRIEND^ 

I HAD your kind welcome letter from 
Goodamere in course ; and you would think your 
attention well bestowed, if you were present in- 
visible, to see the joy and pride of the whole 
family derived from your remembrance. I am 
charmed to find the oblivious matrimonial gulf 
has not swallowed up the image of your old unal- 
tered friend. After ascribing abundant merit to 
you, I begin to take a little to myself for holding, 
so long, a place in such a heart. Mr. Grant ob- 
serves, that I have told every one that comes to 
the house the wonder of your being as punctual 
since .marriage, as before. Your description of 
the present state of matters on the quarter-dec^kf 
is very striking and impressive indeed. It re- 
quires much worth and wisdom to act the con- 
cluding scene decently, when there are no tender 
connexions to keep the heart warm and open. 

Your accounts of and .^— have made me 

very thoughtful, and very thankful. Those who 
must needs tug through difficulties, such as I 
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have alwafs been environed with, are rery apt to 
think, whatever face they put on the matter, that 
there is but one impediment to their felicity. 
Blest with comforts which wealth cannot purchase, 
they think the means of procuring some conven- 
ient elegancies, and extending their charity and 
hospitality a little, would make them completely 
happy. Even the gay social winter I spent in 
town was a most forcible lesson of instruction to 
me, in this reapect ; all the friends I most value, 
«:tce.pt. Lady Clan,* who is wise enough to neglect 
forms,. and live. as she pleases, are slaves to the 
wprld, and to a world they contemn, and have been 
long disgusted with. For some reason or other, 
of form, of policy, or convenience, elegant leisure, 
the nurse of &ncy and of fiuendship, is sacrificed ; 
life seems to glide from them like a dream, in 
pursuits which their reason despises, and among 
people against whom their hearts are closed up. 

" O why, since life can little more supply 
Than juat to look about us, and to die,'* 

jshould the few among us who understand its val- 
ue, squander it so lavishly, and leave so little for 
active . benevolence, social comfort, or elegant 
pleasures ; beside the great, object of endeavour- 
ing to qualify ourselves for that .exalted society, 
to which we aspire in an hereafter, divided as we 
are from that hereafter by so slight a barrier, ^o 

• Lady Clan, i. e. the Lady of Clan.— Clan was a favour- 
ite appellation given to Mr. Macintosh by his intimates, on 
Account Qf,lus Highland ^eAthu8i«»m. 
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^ot think I am ]^r^ching like a cjrnick from fioy 
tub, either. Though I endeavour to be satisfied 
with the station allotted me, and feel I hare many 
blessings which are withheld from those who have 
more visible sources of enjoyment ; yet I do not 
deny that I feel the privation of some for which I 
kave a keen relish : elegant society, for instance, 
after which I should languish, were I at leisure 
to languish for any thmg. But my consolation is> 
that my time is passed usefully ; I enjoy the peace 
and quiet of the evening exceedingly, when my 
hour of leisure is sweetened by reflecting, that I 
have all day been doing some service, or procur- 
ing some pleasure for those I dearly love. Even 
the unvaried self-same circle I move in, though 
confined and obscure, is interesting, because ev- 
ery thing in it connects with those branches of 
myself; in which I live and feel. I have no room 
for tedium ; my occupations so crowd upon me, 
that I find every day too short for its allotted task. 
Thank God, my tasks of every kind are grown 
much lighter ; my daughters are becoming as- 
sistants, and companions to me ; the younger 
are new no trouble, this blessed sewing school is 
such a relief. Their improvement is inconceivar 
bte-------So much for egotism once re«- 

moved. Affcer all the sacrifices you have made, 
methinks it would be a very meritorious one, 
could you bring yourself to stay with your infirm 

who has so little comfort, while your belov* 

ed is destined to wander on the ocean. Thei^ 



I 
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for four comfort, he may now wander in tecurity, 
and have little to do but sing ^ Rule Britannia." 
These vile French seem destined to do all their 
mischief on one element ; like our witches, who, 
when in pursuit of a devoted object of vengeance, 
dare . not cross a running water, that being a 
boundary by the laws of magick irremeable ; a 
very comfortable regulation this for good nautical 
Christians. I know you have a strong plea against 
what I hinted to you about your . You an- 
swer as the man did, who, being invited to some 
high party of pleasure, said, he had spent three 
.quarters of his constitution for his friends, and 
was resolved to keep the fourth for himself. You 
liave certainly been rather too long acting the 
part of Noah's dove, and I don't greatly wonder 
that you should not wish to return a second time 
to the ark. It is rather hard that you should have 
. been so long the victim of caprice, and such suc- 
cessive and oddly varied caprice ; all the worse, 
that the inflictors were people you loved, and who 
loved you as far as they were capable of loving 
. any body ; and meaning, forsooth, no harm. Yet 
daily experience will convince you of, what I have 
often told you, the state of a woman living alone. 
This fatal war must of necessity end soon ; it 
seema indeed drawing fast to a conclusion. Then 
you may hope for halcyon days, in the bosom of 
affection and tranquillity, with, your best friend, 
whom I truly love for deserving you so well. It 
is indeed time your storm-beaten vessel should 

VOL. II. L 
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c<Mnc into port ; but as this interim will be a pe- 
riod of disquiet and anxiety at any rate, what you 
cannot give to comfort, you may even give to vir- 
tue and self-denial, as you have done so great a 
portion of the time past. 

Heartless beings ! I have 

no patience to think of them. I do love old prej- 
udices, especially those which affinity and affec- 
tion have entwined with the heart-strings. Inno- 
vation disconcerts us ; new lights blind us ; w^ 
detest the Rights of Man, and abominate those of 
Woman. Think then how I am prepared to re- 
ceive your friend H. M. W.'s* new publication ; 
though I admire her style, and confess that no- 
body embellishes absurdity more ingeniously. I 
4tm greatly inclined too to respect the purity of 
her relig^ious principles. Yet when I think of the 
associates with whom her political bigotry has 
connected her, I think I hear the Syrian leper en- 
treating the prophet's permission to bow a little 
occasionally in the house of their god Rimmon. 
Do you know your pupil's French is approved, 
and she is said to translate with purity and ele- 
gance. She passes this summer at home ; great 
part of which I mean to devote to the task of 
forming a mind, that appears to me possessed of 
solidity and atamina, which make it capable of 
culture, and worth the pains. Accept a thousand 



• Helen Maria Williains» before she forsook her coun- 
try or h^ principles. 
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compliments, delivered in various fonns ; but you 
must be content with the aggregate. I have not 
room for a literary curiosity, composed for your 
sole emolument. 'Tis an epistle in French, 
which will go under the next cover. Farewell, 
cordially: 



LETTER LXXXVIUv 

TO MRS. J^«-.R, PLYMOUTH. 

Laggan^ Aug, 15, 1795. 
DO you know that, by Mrs. M— .*s friend- 
ly interference, J. L.» is an ensign ; not that we 
by any means intend him for the army. He will 
have leave to recruit, friends will recruit for him, 
and his education will proceed in the meantime.' 
This is a fencible regiment, and will, I trust, be 
sent to graze before he is fit to kill or be killed. 
About ten days since we made a great haystack, 
which brought you very fresh to memory, as 
treading on it last year, in the fulness of rural 
glee. Now, before I tell my sad story, I must in- 
fornj you that, while the rest of Scotland, and 
England's own self, were pinched with scarcity, 
we had last year, in this corner, the best crop ever 
remembered, and this year's is at least equal. 

* John Lowehlan Grant, tlte Author's eldest son. 



« 
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Judge of our distress, when, after driving a cart 
all day, John was brought in bleeding and torn, in 
consequence of Paddy's being startled, and going 

off with the cart. - - - He behaved 

lijte a hero, and comforted his sisters; but you 
never saw a family so distressed. The muscled 
and sinews, I trust, are not materially injured. 

He will not, I hope, be lame. - 

The spirit and manliness he has shewn 

in this exigence have greatly endeared him to us. 



Give a little of your time to such another histo- 
ry. This employment of time will answer many 
good purposes. While it steals us a while from 
wearing cares and trivial occupations, it will per- 
form a half miracle, it will recal the fleeting phan*' 
torn, Youth ; arrest the worst effects of time's 
silent progress. Yes, it will preserve the kindly 
propensities and tender confidence that are scat- 
tered fresh and sweet, like early dew in the de- 
lightful morning of life. Yet a while we may thus 
preserve the sunshine of the breast, and repel the 
unkindly frosts of cold suspicion and distrust, and 
the bleak sharp blasts of caprice and peevishness, 

" That make lov'd Ufe unlovely," 
and force the callous and the crafty to say ai last,- 

" The yellowleaf. 
And that which should accompany old age. 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of frieqds, 
I inu»t not look to have.'* 
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1 grasp with avidity> the wish, the hope you ex<* 
press of our meeting once more. It were indeed 
a consummation devoutly to be wished, and I have 
seen too many strange things to despair of this. 
I think with you that I should love your husband; 
so much probity and tranquillity of temper would 
suit me, who detest art and finesse in al} its 
shapes, and sicken at restless turbulent people, 
who are for ever in a bustle about they know not 
what. I do love a little constitutional philosophy. 

Farewell, dear friend. 



LETTER LXXXIX. 
to MRS. MACINTOSH, GLASGOW. 

Laggauy Feb. 20, 1796. 
« WHY dost thou build the tower, soli of 
the winged days ?* Soon wilt thou depart with 
thy fathers. The blast from the desert shall rush 
through thy hall, and sound upon thy bossy shield,'^ 
&c. fcc. Do you recollect, dear Madam, when I 
stopped with you at the gate of B — e, I repeated 
those lines, and observed what a suitable inscrip- 
tion they might prove for the front of poor James's 
new house. It would appear I was moved by a 

• The subject of this letter was a celebrated and w^ 
known translator of ancient Scottish poetry. 

i2 
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prophetick impulse, when I pr^dicted^ that he 
never would dee it finished. Friday last, C. V. Kv 
dined there. James had been indisposed since 
the great storm, yet received his guests with much 
kindness, seeming, however, languid and dispirit- 
ed. Towards evening he sunk much, and retired 
early. Next morning he appeared, but did not 
eat, and looked ill. R. begged he would frank a 
cover for Charlotte ; he did so, and never more 
held a pen. When they left the house he was 
taken extremely ill, unable to move or receive 
nourishment, though perfectly sensible. Be- 
fore this attack, finding some inward symptoms 
of his approaching dissolution, he sent for a 
consultation, the result of which arrived the 
day after his confinement. He was perfectly sen- 
sible and collected, yet refused to take any thing 
prescribed to him to the last, and that on this 
principle, that his time was come, and it did not 
avail. He felt the approaches of death, and hop- 
ed no relief from medicine, though his life was^ 
not such, as one should like to look back on at 
that awful period. Indeed whose is ? It pleased 
the Almighty to render his last scene most.affectr 
ing and exemplary. He died last Tuesday even- 
ing ; and, from the minute he was confined till a i 
very little before he expired, never ceased im- 
ploring the divine mercy in the most earnest and 
pathetick manner. People about him were over- 
awed and melted by the fervour, and bitterness of 
his penitence. He frequently and earnestly en- 
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treated the prayers of good serious people of the 
lower class who were adtnided. He was a very 
good natured man ; and now that he had got all 
his schemes of interest and ambition fulfilled, he 
seemed to reflect and grow domestick, and shew- 
ed of late a great inclination to be an indulgent 
landlord, and very liberal to the poor ; of which I 
could relate various instances, more tender and 
interesting than flashy or ostentatious. His heart 
and temper were originally good. His religious 
principles were, I fear, unfixed and fluctuating ; 
but the primary cause that so much genius, taste, 
benevolence, and prosperity, did not produce or 
diffuse more happiness,, was his living a stranger 
to the comforts of domestick life, from which un- 
happy connexions excluded him. Tavern com- 
pany, and bachelor circles, make men gross, cal- 
lous, and awkward ; in short, disqualify them for 
superior female society. The more heart old 
bachelors of this class have, the more absurd and 
insignificant they grow in the long run ; for when 
infirmity comes on, and fame and business lose 
their attractions, they must needs have somebody 
to love and trust, and they then become the dupes 
of wretched toad-eaters, and slaves to designing 
housekeepers. Such was poor James, who cer- 
tainly was worthy of a better fate. His death, and 
the circumstances of it, have impressed' my mind 
. in a manner I could not have believed. I think 
we are somehow shrunk, and our consequence 
diminished, by losing the only person of eminence 
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among us. 'Tis like extinguishing a light, t 
have been diffuse, perhaps tedious^ iii what con-^ 
cems the exit of this extraordinarj man ; because 
I thought you might, like me, be anxiousr to know 
how people quit the world, who have made any ' 
noise or figure in it. His death found me sad, 
and has made me sadder. The sudden death o£ 
two poor men, our tenants, who have left. youngs 
helpless families, which happened last week, threw 
a great damp oyer us. But i will no longer croak 
my funeral note : though death is ^ver present 
to my thoughts, not in his mildest form, I will 
^ Give it its wholesome empire ; let it reign." 

Adieu, dear Madam I- 



X£TT£B XC. 

TO MES. MAtlNTOSH. 

Begun June 19, 1796, 
at Blair. 

d£AR MADAM, 

I HAVE past three charming days here^ 
during which I hare been soothed by the novelty 
of ease and leisure ; so immersed in the luxury o£ 
embowering groves, flowery walks, solemn shades 
of dark larches with drooping branches, that seem 
to weep over the wanderers that muse or mourn 
beneath them, or soft glades along the murmuring;' 
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Tilt) where every vege;table beauty blooms in full 
luxuriance, safe from the nipping frost or chilling 
blast ; so lost, I say, in a dream of pensive mus- 
ing, which I have enjoyed at full leisure, free 
from the restraints of form, and the disturbance 
of intrusion, thatv like other people given wholly 
up to pleasure, I seemed to forget my friends, my 
^ty, and myself. Nay, I began to consider 
-whether it was most eligible to turn hermitess or- 
hamadryad. When tlie fiair form of the virgia 
huntress of the woods, which adorns one of these 
sweet walks, drew my attention, I thought of 
sheltering in her haunts as a hamadryad ; but 
when the opening of a long vista disclosed the 
Gothick form of the old church of St. Bridget, 
my intentions took a more orthodox turn, and I 
began to adjust the dimensions of my cell, ajnd 
think of cold vigils and midnight prayers. My 
head is now cooled ; my visions are vanished, and 
I am considering how I shall get home to make 
frocks and mend petticoats. M. would tell you 
why Mr. Grant brought and left me here, till his 
return from Stirling. If I could spend some days 
in this sweet place with you, one of my first Hitle 
wishes would be gratified ; for I am now grown 
too wise to form many great wishes. I am just 
going; his reverence hurries me, yet sends you all 
many good wishes. 

FarewelH 
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I£TTER XCL 
TO MRS. MACINTOSH, GI/ASGOW. 

June 25, 1796. 

DEAR MADAM, 

YOUR very kind letter by Mr. Mackay 
gave me great ease of mind. His reverence, who 
delights m teasing me, and loves to hear the quick 
things I say when angry, would have it, you 
forgot me, was tired, &c. &c. I am too proud,. 
a«d too jealous to tire any one. 'Tis the easiest 
thing m the world to stop my career, either in 
prose or verse particularly the latter, which I 
always begm with fear and trembling. The dread 

a1 ^Tt! T^'' "'*'^'^*»"''' -^ ^-^S laughed at 

a n'e^t.'ItLeVr ? '^""^ ''''' '^^^^^ -«' 
Yet if a! .*'Sht of my soul begins to rise." 

Yet If the occasional short excursions of my fancy 

s^i tertLtrpTwr.^^^^^"^^' ' ^^^'^'^^ "-- 

rhyi;ing faS^iVj"' '•*'* *^ «"<=»« <>f this 
glol of Te anl ' "^'^'^'^ *'''"' '*''^'" ^^^ 
I feel the s^e' soltce ^i W ^^"^' **' '"^^^*'*^- 
possess untutored powr'lf "^^T *"'" "^** 
do, in warbling thei?« ^d / 7'' mJ T ""'''»" 
gratify themselves andT T* ''"'*' "^^''^•j^ *^ 
the confinement ofTht •^"*"'" ^*'"*''^«- ^ft^^ 

Buor in which I had l^T""' ^"^ **** ^^''^^y '^n- 

had pmed away the spring, I 
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enjoyed the return of health, ease, and leisure too 
much, while at Blair, to cramp myself with any 
set employment. Yet a ludicrous accident had 
very near set me to work. One afternoon I 
strolled down the approach towards the Duke's 
house alone, being unwilling to tax the complai- 
sance of any of the family with attending me, and 
always loving a solitary ramble. I was thus de^* 
prived of the usual expedient of getting their 
private key to let myself into these elysian walks, 
in which I delighted to wander. The family that 
inhabit the mansion were not at home. However, 
hearing the Tilt murmur softly, and the birds sing 
sweetly within, I felt the true Highland impa^ 
tience of bounds and enclosures, and, observing 
that part of the wall was formed by the bridge of 
the Tilt, which was then very low, I scrambled, 
with an agility that would do honour to one of R.'s 
goats, down the parapet wall, and over the broken 
craggs below the arch, till I got in dry and safe. 
My joy at outwitting the keepers, and feeling my- 
self independent of locks and bars, broke out in a 
few stanzas, which I have not yet written down. 
As far as my x>encil sketch assists memory, they 
begin thus : 

Thy jcftlous walls, great Doke,* in vain 

All access would refuse : 
What bounds can highland steps restrain. 

What pow'r kjeep out the muse ? 
Where'er I go, I bring with me 

That mountain ^ymph^ sweet liberty. 

• Dukejof Athok 
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Would you engross each breathing sweet 

Yon violet banks exhald'. 
Or trees, with od'rous blooms replete. 

That scent the enamour'd gale ? 
Alike they smile for' you and me, 

like nature and sweet liberty, &e. &c 

There is a great deal more ; but I must not fill 
up with trifles a paper allotted to more serious 
subjects. I think, however, I ought to tell you, as 
the moral of my little story, how the fear of de- 
tection disturbed this stolen intrusion. I was re- 
solved to meditate a while in placid ease, as if 
tranquillity would come when bidden, and sought 
the thickest shades, but 

« Still as I went, I look'd behind, 
I heard a voice in every wind. 
And snatched a fearful joy." 

At length I set up my rest under a broad spread- 
ing cedar, beside the statue of Diana, which seem- 
ed to protect me- I thought of Dry den's de- 
scription : 

'* The graceful goddess was array'd in green. 
About her feet were little beajgles seen. 
That watch'd with upward eyes the motions of 
their queen." 

This figure was not so appropriate ; it was scarce 
arrayed at all ; and the crescent was the only 
mark by which the sylvan goddess was distin- 
guished. Here, however, I composed myself, was 
busy with my pencil, and forgot my fears ; when, 
all on a sudden, a monstrous heron bent its heavy 
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fiig^ht to my sheltering tree with such noisy im- 
petuosity, that I started up in terix>r, thought of 
hunters and I know not what, felt the horrors of 
detected guilt, and finally took a short leave of 
Diana, and again committed myself to the pro* 
tection of the nymph of the Tilt. Now you are 
to gire this story importance, and make it in- 
structive by your comments. 

• . « « » * « 

C. treats his wife worse, if possible, than you 
could expect. *Tis miserable to see so much in* 
nocence, understanding, and good humour, sacri- 
ficed to such a strange compound of folly and 
madness^ who has neither the spirit nor manners 
of a gentleman, to make one tolerate his eccen- 
tricities. I hope, nay, am sure, Chai4otte will 
rather live, bloom, and die in single blessedness, 
than throw herself away in this manner. Now that 
in her apparent merit, and the general esteem she 
has obtained, I reap the fruit of all my cares, the 
agonies of fear and sorrow, which I have hitherto 
felt on her account, are dchly paid in self gratula- 
tion. In trying to improve her, I have improved 
myself. My strenuous efforts for that purpose 
have exalted my mind above follies and fnvolities, 
to which it might have sunk. The cruel sin- 
gularity of her fate called fotth in her support all 
the energies of my mind, and brought into ex- 
ertion powers that I should not otherwise have 
known myself to possess. The kindness my other 
children receive from those who have no relatiife 

VOL. II. M 
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tie- to theiny I consider as a reward for my 

temal tenderness to her. You see, my good 

friend, what it is to confer benefits on the attpeiv 

stitious ; for I do not consider even you as msrei^ 

generous and sympathising, but as ani^ent, im^ 

pelled by an' orer-ruling impulse, to ^o what you 

cannot possibly avoid doing. I write a few lines^ 

below, to Charlotte. Excuse it, and believe me 

very truly 

Yours. 



lbtteh xcii. 

TO KRS.' MACINTOSH, GLASGOW. 

Laggan^ July 6, 1796. 

I WISH to wiite both to you and Char- 
lotte to-day, but shall -begin with you : having 
conquered some scruples of n^odesty which check* 
ed my first intention, f shall bluntly avow tl^ 
purport of this, which is, to request you would 
leave all the comforts and conveniences of your 
own pleasant and spacious dwelling, all th^ beau- 
ties which summer scatters so profusely over the 
Dune, and all the pleasures of refined and ete giant 
society, to encounter the fatigue and disgust pro-* 
duced by a long journey, over dark moors and 
frownipg mountains, by comfortless inns and bleak 
Wasts ; and all this for what ? Will ye come into 
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%ke wilderness, not even to people clothed in the 
salt garb of insmuating manners, and flattering 
professions, but to be cooped up in a cottage, and 
share aU its incoBTenienccs ? To share them too 
wkh people who have lived too long out of the 
world to miss a thousand things become necessary 
in it? To such, mutual affection, freedom, and 
simplioity, compensate for all the advantages, of 
which remoteness of situation and obscurity de- 
prive them. . I only suggest this, in case of your 
being left alone on the Dune ; but if you have the 
remotest wish of jcuning the projected journey 
towards the south, I would not even wish to in- 
fluence your determination^ Only if you are 
alone, permit me to remind you of your resolution 
to make an excursicMi every summer ; and, pre- 
ferring the Highlands for your route, what would 
you think of taking forts William and Augustus 
in ygiur way ? Mr. Grant begins to recover his 
looks and spirits, but has had a fever shock. A 
succession of indispositions in the family have 
made spring, and what is gone of summer, pass 
tike an agitated dream. 

Mr. G.. is just come in, and insists on having 
his sincere regards included with mine, to you 
and your beloved. 

I am, unchangeably, 

Yours. 



TO MRS. XACIVTOtH. 

La^qnf August 9> 17fi6. 

AEAR MADAM} 

I HOPE you havC) ere now^ tftfely veoehred 
vKf letier fk^m Blair, ihcwgh it Memt to hftve 
lingered on the way. I saw Mca. Stuatrt pvt ttin 
)i6P drawer. If it has miicarrted> your loasU 
great, but Miss Coates'sf incalculable ; §» the 
iaomortality of her Bandeau depended ufMm iity 
and I have preaerye!il iki copy. It would have 
fiveu me. pleasure to have obliged ttet lady in 
any thiug, because she b very obligbig heroeli. 
Her fraak^ easy naiuiera, and ci^lesB Tiraekf , 
together with certain emanations of goodfteks froat 
the heart, had almost broken through all rskj ou^ 
guards of pride, prejudice, and independence, in 
spito of all her adventitious superiorities 1 began 
to like her. Had she been as little in the auiH 
shine as myself, I am sure. I should be .fond- of 

• This letter was written after an interview Charlotte 
and I had with four ladies, who came from Glasgow to 
BUdr to meet ua : these were, Mrs. Miuiro, Miss Mumo 
(now the Hon. Mrs. Henry Erskine), Mrs. Macintosh 
Dunchattan, and Miss Cortes. 

f Miss Coates is a lady well known in the west of Seot* 
Lttiidy whose character is such as it appears in these let*- 
ters. She lefl her Bandeau unconsciously on the tomb of 
Fingal, a place at least said to be such ; and the little poem 
alluded to was written on this incident 
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her ; but the glitter of fortune and iashioii, which 
has such an attraction for sycophants and imita- 
torsy repeh people of spirit and delicacy^ who 
value themselves and others only for such quali- 
ties as are innate and permanent. I allow her» 
and other rich people, all the merit they possess, 
and give them much more credit than to others 
for the same degree of excellence ; because their 
manner of life is less adapted to exercise the 
sterner virtues, and keep the heart warm and 
o{>en. 

I am always jealous of haxarding the only thing 
of value I have .to give, my affection, by giving it 
where it may be despised, or received as the com- 
mxm tribute which servility pays to the prosperous^ 
I amiar from thinking myself poor, but I cannot 
bear others should tl4nk me so. In short, I will 
laereiy like Miss Coates, for I am not poor in 
spirit. ----- My next care was, to prepare foi^ 
Sandy's wedding, which proved, in his own way, a 
very splendid one. The day before the marriage^ 
we had the bride's friends, with all the servants, 
dancing all the evening. The wedding-day, we 
had the same party at dinner, in the nursery. You 
are to understand, the bride served us eight yeal*s, 
and her swain seven, at a former period ; so we 
could not withholdour countenance. The sheriff* 

• Alexander Kennedy was callefd the sheriff in the jpar- 
i^h, from the deference which the neighbours had for his 
dec^ipns on all occasions. His master considered him as 
possessing the soundest judgment and most acute dis> 
cenunent of any person in his station he had ever known. 
.m2 



in tkhi aee^rditig t«* Aime^fi Mtint&t^ of ^««Mf4' 
and excels in strong sdutid s^nse. Ton knbw ttoc 
lie te etir tenant in the gtebe, ^hkh feints an ad* 
ditionial lie. He k ^euvited penuriout^^ but- fAioae 
on this oceasion. T&at fat sheet), ttad sftynndaiiee 
of game and poultry, were slain for the sttjjp^r 
flbd following breakfast, Which was dnly scrred i» 
the Chinese banner to the inferior class. At thi« 
ffeast above a hundred persdfis assisted, three^scwtf 
erf which consisted of our cMldrett and rustkk^ 
our tenants and servants, and the teachers of trriv 
and sciences from the neigTibouring hamlets. 
At the head of the long table was a cross one,' 
r&ised higher, a humble imitation, I presume, of 
the deise, at which the courteous ktiights andr tio-* 
hie dames sat fa the daj^s of Queen Gtihierer; 
There sat Capt. Donald, his- reverence, and their 
fadies, with the professors of arts and sci^ices a*' 
foresaid, and Moome, ifi fuH glory ; ^ftd C--, atidP 
K*-, and D — ,* blooming and blushing lik« ther 
monling. And there were poultry, and plovers, 
and a roast joitit, and grouse in perfection. All 
this was lost on Charlotte, who only afforded Key 
d^nified presence at breakfast. The muaick and* 
dancing were very superior to any thing you coulrf 
imagine. Don't whisper any thing so treasonabte,' 
but both were superior to many fashionable per- 
formers in each way. Mr. Grant took a fancy to 
be very wise mid serious ; axid reproved the ^herijf 

*T]mi Author's cjiiildreu. 



brhS^f so imny sbtepi and coHecting &o nuoiy 
p e tf ff l ^ \ <aiid tiToiMkv^datiiie forbeiBg so pleaseilL 
I ftever ««ir him imgraGioua before ; but he wat 
fwi wetL My ^rerMtility ^tood me . In good stead, 
fiverf -mie waa quiet, orderty, and happT in the 
ea«remcv i censidered it was hard to grudge this 
mn^ day of glorious /kiiH$y to those^ who, though 
doonod to struggle through a lifeof hardship and 
f&uatyf ha^e, all tiie love of society, the taste for 
(MWyMmity^ and oireik the sentiment that animates 
flftd «iikde<irs social intercourse, which constitutes 
the ia»tfiMe part of enjoyment m higher circle^. 
It wouM he cruel to deprive such of the single 
appe^tmnlty their life alR>rds, of being splendidly 
hoapiiahle, and seeing all thoee, to whom natura 
^ aiff^don has allied them, rejoice together^ at a 
HMe of their own providing ; and of doeing that 
table graced by such of their superiors, as they 
have been used to regard with a mixed sentiment 
of love and voneraticm. I never dance, and on 
those occasions j<An very little, outwardly, in the 
sonusement. I rather sit rapt in reverie, or gaze 
ki mute triumph at the collective felicity before 
me» The wedding was in a large barn. After 
breakfast, they danced a while on the green, and 
the scene closed with the young couple gwng ' 
home. The following evening we had all the chil- 
dren to dress, for the concluding ball in our itiner- 
ant dancing school ; so you must allow for my be- 
ing fatigued with festivities. I am sure I have 
tired you with the history of Anne's wedding. 
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Had it been a fine bally auch as you are uaed to^i 
should not say half so much about it ; but I Uioiigkt 
the scene would be new to you. It is suok^ indeedy 
as cannot take place but in these regions x het« 
only you may condescend without degradation, Ibr 
here only is the bond between the superior and 
inferior classes a kindly one. I cannot exactly 
say where the fault lies ; but cold disdain, on the 
one side, and a gloomy and rancc^rous Mivy on the 
other, fix an icy barrier between the upper iuid 
lower classes with you. Your low pe<q^e are ae 
gross, so sordid ; but if you treated theiH as we 
do ours, they would not be so coarse and luard i 
they are now, however, past recovery. It grievea 
me to think the iron age of calcutetion appaBoHchea 
fast towards the sacred retreats of nature and ni 
sentiment ; <' the unbought grace of life, the cheap 
defence of nations," is fast receding. May I c}ose 
my eyes in peace, before its final departure l««» 
Pray tell Miss Munro, of whom I de^ght to thoijc^ 
and could love, though she were mistress of thou* 
sands, that I recollect the night we spent togeth* 
er at Dunkeld, as an alderman does a turtle-feast ; 
but I fear the vigil was too much for her. H^d I 
been purse-bearer, I would have urged a longer 
stay ; but delicacy kept me silent. On Monday 
a man goes, by ifirhom I will enclose a pair of the 
Sybil's* garters for Miss Coates. I am grateful 

* Mrs. Machardy, usually called the Sybil by the au- 
thor's family, was a native of the Isle of Sky, tae widow 
of a worthy man who had served thei^MindpubUck £% 
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to dtttlndf for enconmgiiig tike vffmttMm %yWi 
nmw&ctim. She tan^ Locfaober And moumftil 
MelpoDMiM to Chariotte yesterday, very disiinct*- 
h^M iMtrmelodloiitly, aad will assuFedly centeA^ 
wkk Old Par*. Her brother- <iB alirey and is aa 
hoadtfed and four. In her I ha^e the pleasure of 
«a>«id woHwn'a conTersalio&) wkhcmt the i^s^^ 
«f feMeMi|uiiy ^ for, if she has any seandal^ King 
WiUkan U the oli^ of it. She is foil of anec 
dote, but sctmis to talk of any thin^ that happened 
widda the last forty years. Madame de Mainte- 
non is the heroine of her imagination ; she talks 
of her as if she were still Uvingy and constantly 
quotes to our girls the ivory wheel with which 
she spun Lewis into subjection ; for she considers 
ginning as one of the cardinal virtues^ and is at 

years in the capacity of a school-master. She was a pei*- 
8<m of undaunted fortitude, great industry, and ingenuity ; 
mi WM TvnmkMe for fwvtcrying «tt h«r fwpultks to tbe 
Is^t d^y of her U£$, which was extended to s^ hundred and 
eight years. At ninety-six, she danced reelk with great 
i^irit, Md sung the toags ahovemoitieiicd wh«aftbav« 
a hui^dbred. She looked up to the minister as her bene- 
fUctor, because he procured her a pension of three pounds 
yearly, and allowed her a cottage on his farm for her abqde. 
Till the year of bar dealh* »h^ cvri^ on a maiHtfactttxe 
peculiar to the Isle of Sky. In a small loom, of primitive 
construction, she wrought garters of gaudy colours and 
ptttieular texture, which make a kind<»f omaiMnt U 
the Highland dress, and are very much sought after fqr 
that purpose : these carters she spup, died, and wove ; 
and the author was frequently an agent in disposing ol 
them. Among the poems published by the author, is one 
sent, by the Sybil's request, with a pair of those garters, 
to the Marquis of Huntley, on his assuming the habit of 
the country. 
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this hour spinniiig fine woo} <m -the dbititf^-^ 
which she proposes maJung.:gaiters for the MMf^. 
quis. You see I will not rest till f<M tyre ooiar 
pletely Lagganized. You nwst he iirterested m 
all my odd people, or I wijl have nothing to dm 
with you. Ought you not? Am I not initovested 
in your Neptune, and your grei^ cat» «n4 did noti 
commemorate your turkey-hen ? The leaiMi you 
can do in return is to venerate my Syhil- Adieu 1 
Tell me if I have tired you. 



LETTER XCIV. 
TO MRS. MACINTOSH, GLASGOW. 

Laffgauy. October ^y \79^. . 

DEAR MADAM, 

I HAD the pleasure of recoiling your 
letter, and am much consoled by finding you un- 
derstand so well the motives of my grief for pool? 
M. which I feel still a weighty pressure on my 
spirits. ; I feared you would consider the excess 
of my sorrow on this occasion, as absurd, or chl'* 
merical. . Mr. Macintosh reproaches me for not 
letting him know of poor Moome's* difficulties ; 

* Moome is an endearing appellatioil in the Gaelick, to 
which the English affords no correspondent phrase ; it 
means a person who feels the affection, and performs the 
duties, of a mother to children not her own. Such was 
Moome's love to the children of the cottage ; and such 
their gratitude, that our friend was always distinguished ' 
hy this kindly epithel. 
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her, wble spirit would have bifien hurt if I had. 
9iie iiraft vsed to dii&euities, and took pleasure, 
not to 9%f pride, in conquering them. I believe 
tmevcKBon why I dki not expathite on her singu- 
lar merit to you, was a fear that you should think 
I wanted to awake your sympathy on her behalf. 
Besides her inflexible sincerity, which was to some 
▼ery unwelcome, her strong attachments, and the 
reverence she paid to merit wherever she found 
it^ she possessed a sturdy independent spirit, 
which wats her chief distinction. This made 
her submit to work, and to live harder than any 
one, that she might have it in her power to enter- 
tain her friends occasionally, and bestow charity^ 
without giving trouble to any one ; and her exer- 
tions in this way were incredible. 



Thus much of the 

*' Short and simple annals of the poor^ 
you will hear with patience. Yet is it not pre- 
sumption to call Moome poor, who was so re- 
spectable, and gave so much away ? Her personal 
wants were few, and small indeed ; but her exer- 
tions, and the resources she found, or made, to 
preserve independence, and exert beneficence, 
were astonishing. Our children were the pleas- 
ure of her life, and pride of her heart. They 
were her theme wherever she went. None of 
the persons you ever served or obliged, could be 
fso sensible of your kindness, as she was of your 
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g^oodness to her son. Indeed, the genenms «» 
always grateful. She was as proud of Clan's^ 
praise as the vainest of mortals could be of her 
own. She is buried with our children, under the 
shade of our evergreens ; and, if ever we can af- 
ford it, we shall phiee a stone over her, with this 
inscription : 

Sacred to the memory of I 

■ H&LKN MACXMTOftHf 

Whose integrity wits uiuHiUiedy 
Whose beneficence wss tmbounded^ 

and 
Whose fortitude was unequalled ! 

You must have seen the grief of her poor neigh- 
bours to form any idea of it. I perfectly agree 
with you, not only from the determination of my 
judgptnent, but from the sad experience of the 
heart, that the esteem and affection of a truly 
worthy person is an invaluable acquisition, ancf 
the loss a privation unspeakable. It is with the 
utmost difficulty, that I can turn my thoughts from 
the painful retrospect of the hardships she suf- 
fered here, to the view of her present felicity, 
which is my only comfort. 

Have you read Lord Gardenstone's Sketches^ 
or detached observations, I believe they are ? It. 
is very much the kind of reading that you like. 
i never met with any one that thought exactly as 
I do of Shakspeare, of David Hume, and of Queen 
Mary, but he. In politicks we should never agree. 
I am, &c. &c. 

• Mr. Macintosh. 
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to U9i^ KKntnr^nu* 

Zaggmnf Jtm. 31) 1797. 

t I READ in your Hist letter a kind a|K>logy 
for some harsh truths cetttaltied in your former. 
At the same time that my feelings proved their 
harshness, my judgment assented to their truth. 
I knew you could have no motive but zealous and 
anxious friendship^ for entering so warmly into 
the subject. Perhaps there is none living who 
could worse bear the killing glance 

" Of hard unkindness' altered eye, 
That mocks the tear it forc'd to flow." 

But indeed I have hot been used to bear it ; never 

mortal had friends more kind, mere constant, and 

more ftdthful than I have, from my very childhood. 

I never indeed looked for flatterers in my friends, 

s^dalvray shore their wholesome counsel patiently. 

It i^ certainly a venial fault to ^hew some zeal in 

extenuating the errors of those we tenderly love, 

^sbA further you do not blame me. By this time 

you certainly pky me. 

You never say a word about people I wish to 
hear ofr Upon what object is the energetick 
spirit of Miss Coates employed at present? To 
be a good daughter, an ardent friend, and active 

VOL. II. N 
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manftger) are all very good thiDgs in themselTes, 
but not equal to filUng up tli^ capacities of h«r 
great mind, which could never have found room 
in a less body^ Whether is.thi^ active aouly at 
present, t animated by patriotism, enlarged by 
philosophy, or exalted by devotion ? 

Adieu ! dear Madam ! Convey to your family 
my sincere wishes, that each returning Reason 
.m^y add to their felicity. 



USTTER XCVI. 
TO MRS. F-^-B. 

• • • ' 

Glaagov/f Afiril 7, 1797. 

. MT BEAR FRll^Nn, 

YOUR most acceptable letter was trans^ 
knitted to me from Laggan, a fortnight ago, and 
gave me great ccmifort. I see your heart and 
jmajI are all alive, and am convinced you will be 
the very same A. Curry till the laf t ho^r of your 
existence. I likewise triumph in preservmg. my 
identity, and rising, like trodden chamomile, from 
every depression, whether. mei^l, corporeal or 
pecuniary. . But you outdo my outdoings ; tran- 
quilUty snd moderate cheerfulness cost me an ef- 
fort; but »your spirit 9nd .vivacity are perennial 
flowers, which bloom all day . and . every day. 
SThese gifts were bestowed, on you liberalljr, bul; 
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not superfluously, when one conskiers all the va* 
ried exigencies through which they have support- 
ed you. I think you haye as much need of thein 
in your present secluucm, as at any other period ; 
though the sprightliness of your description seta 
some unpleasant things in so ludicrous a point of 
tiew, that one must needs he amused for die time. 
I sincerely lament what you must feel in aeeing 
so deep a shade of imperfection in a character you. 
love and venerate. It is one of the severest trials 
we can encounter, to be deceived where we ex- 
pect so much. Old age and solitude, or, what is 
worse than solitude, living always with most un- 
congenial people, may have produced an infirmi- 
ty, which, after all, we should compassionate. 
There is one who will never deceive you, who I 
hope is by this time on his way to protect and 
comfort you, who will both excite Jind reward all 
the best affefetions of your heart. When one sees 
htfw wdrthy persons of our sex are thrown away 
diithe'tmdeserving, a married woman is too hap- 
py whose husband has plain sense, pure morals, 
attd aft upright heart, of which his wife has the 
sole possesiiion. Now, after saying so much of 
you, it is but reasonable I should* take my turn, 
and give some account of myself. Knowing I am 
"little addicted to complain, you will the more re- 
gret that I have been all winter distressed with a 
severe rheumatick tooth-ach, much aggravated by 
my attendance on poor C* during an illness, and 
ifty anxiety about Mr. Grant's going to Ireland 
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with his son, while his health was so doubtful* In 
Uie spring I began to reme a little^ and eaasa 
here on the urgent invitation of my hwiA^i who 
thought I was tikelf to derive seme be&elit frmia 
the jonmey. Here then I have be^n for two 
.monthS) as happy as retumiiig heahh,- attentive 
friendship and kindness, and general esteem aad 
civility, can make me. My fether haa got a very 
pleasant house, surrounded by a garden and graaa 
enclosure, near Dunchattan. i sometimes ata^ » 
week in town with my friend Mrs. Smith. Hot 
husband has been very prosperous in business ; 
and, amidst their newly* acquired aAuenoe^ they 
possess a high degree of the puhliok esteem, to 
which they are well entitled, bpthfrom their gen^, 
eral benefieence and hospitality, and fvom the 
moderation and simptioity they preserve fff^tHftt 
this high ^stinction of tiwtry kind^ • Afjer aain* 
tfrval of nine years,' she had a fine hoy laMyu 
They are- very happy too in their eldealso% who 
promises to be all they would pray lor i ' but he is 
rather delicate in his constitution. The circle is 
never complete. I think Swift and Co. or .some 
of those cdd friends of ours, remarit, that they 
have seldom met with superi(»> powem of under* 
standing joined to amiable qualities in*fi woman, 
but that there was a balance of bad health to be 
set on the opposite side of tho account. Amiable 
men are very scarce indeed ; I do not know 9 
dozen in my whole acquaintance ; and, idaa ! I 
fear the same rule will apply to them. I don't 
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mem a satire on the sex ; I know good, wortbfi, 
and respectiUe men ; but where soft manners, 
and a pure and delicate mind are added, I call the* 
man amiable ; and so does the world ; for eyerjr 
one is delighted with an amiable man. The alter* 
ation here strikes me more forcibly than ^hen I 
was in town last, because I have longer days to 
look about me. I see nothing but what reminds 
me of an old song, where a poor Highlander 
says 

^ Scethttt pe tnza'd an EngUnt now.** 

We have all manner of luxuries, pastry shops, and 
toy shops. I remember when there could not be 
a doll or a tart bought in town, but in a particular 
shop allotted for each. As for the luxuries of in-^^ 
tellect, circulating libraries, Sec. there is no end of 
them. There is a lecture, founded by the will of 
a late professor, that is to exalt and illuminate the 
citizens proctigiously. The lecturer appears a 
very good, and, I am t<dd, is a very learned man ; 
diough I despair of learning much from him. It 
might be a very harmless lounge for his female 
auditory, if die idea of being greatly the wiser, for 
hearing a man talk an hour about carbon and 
chymistry, would not lead to conceit and affecta* 
tion. The haying an additional place of publick 
resort, too, encourages that insatiable love of 
change, that restlessness, which is, I think, the 
great and groii^ing evil of tl^e age. Shakspeare 
talks of minds 

<* That cream and mantle like a standing pool/* 

n2 



Mod«m minds will tiot be kmgr enough qniAt t» 
aHow tke creun to me. I a^wAjrs ttottght a mod- 
enie ImQwledge o£ geograidiy and l^M:ofy a very 
deurable ajcqUtsitioii for a wmnan:} because U 
qtudifies her for mingling in solid and rallonai^ 
conversation, and makea her more a compeuon foft 
her httsbandt and brother^ and so forth. The 
more pleasing and attMoahLe branchee of belles^ 
lettres tie within.her own province^ that of the 
imagination and the heart. What busttiess women 
have with any science bvt that whftck serves to 
linprove and adorn conversa^KMH I ciiinot comr 
fffehend. For my own paat^ I oaanot conceive a 
woman^evo^g her wh<^ time and focuHiea to 
the study of any particular art or seiisnoe^ Thin 
must be done by one who has an amUtiott ta^Ataki 
any degree of escelten^e ; and why should ai^ 
one plague herself and other people with dabbling 
and skimming the surfcce of sxich subjects ? If a 
wcmun were to talk profoundly on philosophy^ 
astronomy^ ok chymistry» for HM^ance^ usery few 
would understand her ; if she* talked en sttth sub- 
jects in a conceited: aupeificial maimer^ no mortal 
would wisltto hear her« That knowledge which 
neither iinpi»vea the heart nor meliorates the 
temper, which makes ua neither more useful nor 
mora pleasmgy I cannot consider as a desirable 
acquisition. I wish pe<^le would begin to worie. 
tapesti^ agaiiu I J/pok on my Dresdem apron 
with great delight when I consider how peacear 
bly I sat to work at it, with my thoughts at Ubes- 
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if for reflection^ and all the time forming the hab- 
its of quiet application and the love of peace. I 
have no ambition to hear the modem belles de- 
clare their dark sayinga on the harfif till such-time 
as i am convinced that they stay more at home, 
have less vanity^ and make beu^ wives and 
daughtera than fomierly. I have teased you too 
loii^. Youy who hare no chiidres tf> spoil, do not 
feel tUs stthject aa I do. I deiM^Iy love young peo- 
ple ; the gaiety, the candour), the nature, the 
modesty eoe is so delighlted w.ilth in young crea- 
tiiK8» wha.havt 99l unsophisticated characterr-^all 
theae are a^reait sacrifice to make to pert preten* 
siofts. Adieu! my dea^ friend. Age «Aa// noi 
ha davk and uiE^ovely to us» while we cherish our 
fcifidlf aiBfoctiwBA. The best way t^ da this is to 
have as iko^ intercourse with the world, and aa 
Iduieh with each other,, as possible. Retirement is 
eertainljr the only safe asyhim fotr delicate minda 
and deiicaiie emutitutkms : 

<*iaks woeli is fr«atidc» €y the race prQ&ne» 
N^ youy B09 Ift shatt its eooupMuon move." 
AmA we will not require it* God. bless, you, prays 

Your faithful friend. , 
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1£TT£R XCVn. 

* TO MRS. MACINTOSH. 

Laggauj June 8, 1797. 

DEAR MADAM) 

I Hope this wUl £md you m health and 
spirits ; for, I assure you, (not eyen excepting^ 
Miss Pagan and lames Smith) 1 have left nothing 
behind me that I am so anxious about. William, 
little Charlotte, and I, had a very pleasant di^'s 
journey to Perth. I found my relations there 
very well, and cordially kmd, and was sorry I 
could spend but a day witit them. - . - ^ • i haiA 
an agreeable day's journey from Ikmkeld^ or 
BltGur rather, with Chariotte, who-provea an excel- 
lent travelling compaiuon ; always cheerfol, and 
full of observation, and eaaily silenced, whrni J 
wish to indulge my meditations. We took many 
long, considerate walks, for I dreaded Paddy's 
being overloaded. Indeed, the last day^ when I 
began to fear for both William and the horsey 
they appeared to me like Thomson's man in the 
snow, 

'VStimg with the thought* of home ; the thoughts of 
home 
Rush'd on her nervetr^d call'd their vigour 
forth; 

so that we reached home by sunset. The chap- 
lain had come a great way to meet me the day be- 
forc) but was disappointed, and would come ncy 
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more. I found all the young tribe waiting at the 
opposit€» side of the river. Never shall I forget 
the extravagance of Charlotte's joy at seeing 
them. She cried in transport, <* The children ! 
the children !" fell into\iolent bursts of laugh- 
ter, and sprang up like a frantick creature, while 
we were crossing. The rest were as happy to 
meet her. Mr. Graat and C. I believse felt their 
s)mre of joy too, though they wene not so outrage 
eotts in the disiilay of it. C, looks thin, but most 
4;Mirageously combaits the azure^ demons, by. dint 
ofscdbrky and exsrtion. She has all tbinga in 
high, orders and it beemne a great flprist. 

Ste » an engaging cMkirp«^uickf sensible, and 
iHirjsigood temfiered $ Intt «uch an odd, starii^g, 
ssm^unt thkngy you have not seen. 'Tia qi4^ 
m ortgweU^'-^not the least like the rest v andt I 
lliiBk% I like the creature with a different sort of 
kvro^ The Ckaplaia is all good and forgivi|[)g* 
and does not reproach »e for my stay so much as 
I £sa«ed> perhape deserved. There is nothing I 
teok baok upon with such regret as not having 
sem Miss M. oftener while in town ; and the 
more, because I flatter myself the regret is mu- 
tual. . What an endearing place home is, after all; 
the dwelling of true consequence and genuine 
comfort. Moome, and Bar, and the prophet in, 
his mantle, and all the satellites of the cottage, be- 
gin, to move round their wonted orbits. See what 
it is to hear lectures ; even I am in a fair way to 
speak with tongties. 
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TO MRS. HACtKTOSK. 

Laggufiy Jkdy 29y 1797* 
I AM now in hcmte to thank you for a kind 
letter, which came just in time to abate fears and 
jealousies. Not that I think you can forget me ; 
but you know unequal Spirits and irriUble nerves, 
make dreaming i>eople, like me,' at times see* 
things through a dark medium. 'Tis not oh my 
own merit I depend, but on your constancy ' of 
temper, and knowledge of character, which must 
have taught you long since to relinquish the vain 
expectation of meeting spotless, perfect friends, to 
which no human creature is entitled^ fallible as 
we all are. Yet such expectations, unreasonably 
indulged, and justly disappointed, have made 
many a one go through life dark and chilly, with- 
out having their hearts opened, their countenances 
brightened, or their virtues invigorated by the 
cheering cordial of friendship. This leads me to 
congratulate you on your present enjoyment of this 
nature. I feel true satisfaction in thinking how 
much you and Miss Poison enjoy each other. 

I will rather try to tranquillize myself by thiak- 
Jng of poor B., who, I hope, has paid her duty to 
you, s^id never felt or inspired a harshly painful 
sensation. C. is well, but looks thin, and mam- 
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tains a most vig^orous and commendable war&re 
with dejection^ by constant employment. - . - • 
1 give you joy of your heroick nephew's* ar- 
rivaly and hope he will, pay his duty to yoU) on 
your return from your Highland excursion, which 
I s^e is likely to be deferred to the shortening 
days, and weeping equinoic. Consider the green 
delights of my elysium, Fort Augustus ; the *< Si- 
berian solitude," as Johnson called it, of Strathe- 
rick ; and. the " sublime thunder", of Fyers. Not 
a word of the cottage, but that it contains your 
£uthful friend. Farewell* If I see you again, it 
must be here. 



LETTER XCIX. 

TO MRS. MACINTOSH. 

DBAR MADAM, 

I HAVE been now nearly six weeks in per* 
feet ignorance about you all. I. leave you to judge 
how my busy imagination has wrought. . To think 
you grown careless, is inconsistent with the gen- 
eral steadiness of your character. What then 
«hall I think ? I am sure you are of my opinion, 
that nothing less than a want of integrity, or very 

* Gaptaui Graham Moore, of the Navy, who had just 
then distinguished himself under Sir John Borlase Warren, 
in tiidng some French ressels on their way to a projected 
invsifion oh Ireland} and carried them into Clyde. 
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intolerablci caprice of temper, can cauae a bteack 
of friendship. I never \o9t a friend in my iiiey 
that I know of. I have seen them depart to a 
better world, where I humbly hope to meet thena 
again, with renewed and exalted affection ^ but I 
never lost one by change or unkindtiess. If I 
should meet with such a new species of affiictieiH 
you wiH be both the first and last to oecaakm itf 
for I will never, never open my heart more. >Vhy- 
multiply the ties that bind me to this vmia worMj 
or open fresh sources of affliction in the sufiferin^ 
of others? You would hear of poor Mrs. Mac- 
pherson's death, which happened very latelyyoear 
us. Hers was a truly useful life, divided betwixt 
the care of her soul, and the care of her family. 
She had real principle, and great probity, though 
she was not gentle and conciliating. One reason 
why she was not so, was, that the rigour of her 
inflexible veracity and integrity could not bend to 
accommodate itself to other people's deviations ; 
and she carried sincerity, if that were possible, to 
excess. I certainly ought to have grieved for 
her ; for, though too much engrossed with mor^ 
important objects to look for much gratificatioa 
in social intercourse, she invariably shewed mark^ 
ed attachment to me. But her case was so hope* 
less here, and so full of hope and atattrmce in what 
regards hereafter, that her death seemed a release, 
and apparent benefit to herself. Her boys will 
do very well : she has one girl, who is here lioW. 
We are all much pleased with the frankness and 
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benevolence that appear in her disposition. Let 
me know when we are to expect you. It must 
be after the 6th of August ; we shall then be sol- 
emnly engaged.* This could not be sooner, for 
'tis only on the 2d that people return from the 
glens. One of the great concerns of life here is, 
settling the time and manner of these removals. 
Viewing the procession pass, is always very grati- 
fying to my pastoral imagination. I rise early for 
that purpose. The people look so glad and con- 
tented, for they rejoice at going up ; but, by the 
time the cattle have eat all the grass, and the time 
arrives when they dare no longer fish ^d shoot, 
they find their old home a better place, and return 
vriih nearly as much alacrity as diey went. I do 
love these vestiges of primitive life, that put me 
in mind of the plains of Mamre, and the flocks 
of Rachel. The season is fine, and every thing 
thrives and looks well, from our flowers and our 
children, down to our pigs and potatoes. You 
must come in time to 4iee the flax under its azure 
bells, and the potatoes in full purple bloom.- 
These humble rustick beauties have charms foi" 
me, beyond much finer objects. I will only add, 
^ C^me and «e^." Adieu ! simply, laconically. 

* With the celebration of the Sacrament 
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S^tembet 9, 1797. 

]>£rAm MADAM, 

I KNEW, some yeftrs ago, a good<4iatutisd 
tTQithy tt^ature, a great simpleton neir^r^eless, 
at iiiverii6«8« He, to hk i^reat delectatiaD,.pre- 
Vfiiled on a fifte, sweet*«looking girl, who \aA 
more sense than himself, and of irhom he iras 
doatingly fond^ \^ take him for bettei* an€ "vror se. 
To be sure h^ -W^it half mad irith eknltatdon^ ivh^n 
he had gained \A^ point ; and when tbeir Memdis 
eam^ to visil titetn, ^^ithotrt itaklng for their con- 
gmtula^c^s, he used to start up, embrate them, 
iBid wish them mu^h jof . A clererlittle bojr, the 
same Kfh^ixi Clttn dent out to Antigua t'other day, 
liap^enkig to b^ in Hie houiae, was t^uitis scandal- 
ImA ftt his want4yf propiie'ty, and tcM him tliose 
pestle had no bhare of his pleasure, aztd that he 
had better be i^uiftrt and let them wish him joy. 
Now I feel ttnieh inclined to IJe^ow my wise friend 
Frank's e^tample^ and wish you joy of tile chap- 
ttdhfCy''s being obtained for 'Mr. txraht, because t 
am convinced that you feel as ihuch joy on the 
occasion as I possihj^can. Nothing leas than the 
power of procurang an essential benefit to a family 
we love and esteem, could indeed exceed our 
present satisfaction. Before I quit the su)>ject of 



be&efitB emferred, let me detail to you the late 
srrival from Mias Ouny tliat waa^ for now tii^re 

h no such peraon. • Thou^ 

the tranaition from thia to potatoea ia aitddon and 
rather viDleDt> yet aa you know little thinga are 
great to me, you wHl be pleaaed to hear, that we 
hare a crop of that oaeful root, far superior in 
quantity and quality to any former, and that our 
com ia also excellent. The cheerfulness of our 
-v^ork-people, and the soft serenity of the air, dur- 
ing these tepid gleams that Thomson speaks of 
so feelingly, haye almost made us, this autumn^ 

« Taste the Toral Hfe in all its joy,'* 
and elegance. Never, never can th^ pural life be 
tasted or enjoyed by theae who ftteltocrich to en- 
ter into rural ^mploymenta, or who lead, that 
most insipid of all livea» a town life in the country. 
Those whose anxious views are confined to mere 
profit, who have their bodies worn by labour, and 
their souls by care, have neither leisure nor dia- 
cernment to adinire the &ce of nature with va^ 
dour. In this, indeed, the lower claas of High? 
landers excel all other low classes, being posae.sS'* 
ed of a supenor degree both of fancy and feeling, 
and their pastoral cares incbidiiig more, both of 
leisure and variety, than falla to the k>t of othev 
peasants ; but, geographically apeaking, number^ 
less pecuKar blessings are attached to the; tem* 
perate zone of life, that middle state which Agur 
prayed lor. Charlotte is. well,xheerfttl> and means 
to be very eloquent on the subject of drafiery one 
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of these da^rs. Mr. Grant means to be equally 
eloquent on a more dignified subject. Now you 
are not to be surprised or over-dazzled, when 
I have thus announced the blaze that is about to 
break forth from these worthies. Adieu ! 



LETTER CI. 
TO MRS. F-— R. 

Laggan^ May 16, 1799. 

MT DEAR FRIEND, 

I WROTE to you fully last winter, and 
am sure you must have answered, if my letter ar- 
rived ; so I conclude either it or the answer has 
been lost. I must now be brief and distinct in 
telling my sad story, lest an event I hourly ex- 
pect should arrest my pen, or perhaps finally close 
the scene. All spring I meant to write, but the 
perturbation of my mind, and the wearing anguish 
of suspense, put it out of my power. I cannot 
detail, but shall sketch as well as I can. My dear, 
dear John, the most benevolent, sincere, and af- 
fectionate of human beings,. who knew no stain of 
vice or meanness, but was all made of honour, 
truth, and generosity, was called away from a 
world that was not worthy of so much innocence 
and integrity, on the third of April last, two 
months after he had completed his fifteenth year. 
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Judge how severe this must he under the weak- 
ucvtf and apprchc?u«lDti of nvf present circumslAn- 
ces. Yet it has pleased God to support me, in a 
singular and-unhoped for manner, under this over- 
whelming calamity. If my sorrow was great, so 
were my consolations ; and I have been enabled 
to loak with gratitude to my remaining mercies. 
I cmn think of the past wkh composure, nay at. 
timet with a mournful complacency. Mr. Grant 
siBttds love to you. He heaira up like a Christian ^ 
tat Hmm what he feels, and what ho fears, is. 
really aa QA)Ject of pity. Charlotte is hei^s just 
mowy come to attend ihe on the approaehbig 4cca« 
aion^u This is very inconvejiaent, and an exonion 
of ittore than filial piety. To comptfss it; she de-- 
hn the happiness of an amiahLs and' deserving, 
iban, to Whom she Is iibout to be united. She 
paid conMant attention to her cousin during his 
Mhiess. He died iahis grandfather's house. He 
expected his ftle fi>t amonth before -^ Us patience 
and resignati6n were singular and oxemptary.. 
That sense of piety which sunk deep and earljr 
int^ his niind^ eontinuedP unkupaSred during his. 
^hort jQumey through life^ and sispported him in^ 
tiie close of iL 
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TO ME8. XmOtWlfy GLASOOW. 

Laggarij May 7y 1800U 

HT DXAa MRS. BAOWK, 

WHY am I so deiud to niemoiy ? If. jrou 
uA jrottr sister thought half as much of me as I 
do of fotty. you coirid not be so foigietfiil aad silent 
Yet I will not blame you. I hear from C— ne jmL 
are both much occupied .in the hard task of at^ 
tending your brother in an ilhiess which appears 
dangerous. You may believe he and his femily 
have my sincereat S30npathy. Bis goodness of 
heairty-and ccmstant kindness aad good will to me^ 
made me always take a great interest in himr I 
sm extremely concerned to find, that the domes* 
tick comfiuts you all so eminently posseiised have 
of late be0]>) in different wayS) interrupted asd 
embi^red ; but this is tlie lot pf humanity. The 
cup of sorrow is in constant circulation ; we must 
^1 drink) and most <^ us drink dee];dy. It is not 
Inat^i^l whether your turn or mine comes first ; 
the thing is,, to benefit by the draught ; for it re- 
quires very little ielf-examination to convince us 
that we are unequal to prosperity, and unable to 
austain it without either growing careless and 
selfish, or attaching ourselves too strongly to the 
things that perish, to the utter exclusion of those 
which are shortly to be our all. For my own part) 
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the truth of the psalmist's emshatick. deacrintifm 

of our nature) that ^ Man walketh in a vain show, 

and disquieteth himself in vain," was nerer ao 

strongly imprest on my mind as at this very time. 

There is not a person I care foi* in this country, 

that is not sunk in grief > from the loss of some 

near and dear connexidur— -iost, some of tliem, in 

the most ag|[gnLvating manner, by dreadful acci« 

d^ats, duels from trifling causes, and the scourge 

of war, which has so long desolated the natkmsf 

thottgli we are but heginnittg to fee! its worst hor* 

rors« ' In Holland, there fdi five or six ofiicen 

whom I well knew, or was some way connected 

with. My reflections are to the last degree sol* 

emn and gl^my^ and I stUl imagine <my self sur« 

roiuiided by the hovering shades of the departed* 

It is lucky for me that the task of nvrsing, besides 

unusual exertionft in domestick matters, which I 

am obUged to make, so far engross me, that I am 

aot at ftdl leisure to contemplate the dark scenery 

which imagination continmdly presents. Indeed 

there is no room for the play .of fancy ; real evil 

suirroundsme ; sickness, aggravated by &mine,^ 

calls our attention daily, hourly, to new objects of 

distress. I once thought to snatch a fortnight to 

see my children, and embrace you both. But it 

will not be. The Pastor is appointed by the Puke 

to overlook tbe distribution of grain which be 

charitably allots to his tenants. He does not, on 

that account, go to Edinburgh, as he once intend* 

ed ; and I cannot leave hini. 
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TO MRS. F--»R; at PLYMrrON. 

Laffgany Mtty 9, * I tOO. 

IIT DKAllt KXH9 VmXKNP^ ■ 

I HAV£ long be€n indebted to you, which 
is iK>t usual ; and if you consider my multiplied 
cares and duties, you should not wonder at some 
Wide chasms. But when there is an interruption 
you ilu^* impute it to want of health, to the irr«so» 
lute dc^ay of a mind worn with ardent soficitude^ 
and constant exertxo»-«to any thing but the selfish 
chUl ef increased years, which I diedare has never 
shed its torpid influence ever me. An enthusiast 
r was bom, and an enthusiastt I will die. When I 
prefer my ease to the duties of fri^idship, it is all 
ever with me, my Acuities must be on the declhie i 
but whil^ they remaki entire, ax^ my heart con- 
tinues to beat, it will glow with thiNie aiftctiona 
which have warmed and charmed It thfteugh the 
short journey of life. Time has done little to al« 
ter me ; and the impetuous tide of vanity and 
luxury, which has overwhelmed and pervaded all 
habitable space, has produced no otiier effect on 
me tiian exciting my scorn and pity. I declare, 
had I my pilgrimage to begin anew tht*ough the 
wHdemess, 1 would not give my share of the et" 
dearing charities of life, xkiy bustle» and $trugglea 
to procure ease and comfort to those I love, my 
fiuthful friendships, and 
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** My humble toils and destiny obscure,*' 
for all that wealth and fashion can bestow. I hare 
seen jast enough of it to shew me how little is its 
real value ; and could I get a little health, a little 
leisure, and a little sunshine, I know not whom I 
would exchange with ; though I know vepy few 
would relish the state I am so reconciled to. But 
ease, liberty, and a kind of rough plenty, are 
become habitual to me ; and I could scarce find 
them in the same degree any where else. Yet 
the kind of ease I talk of is quite a distinct thing 
from leisure y that is an inheritance I am not bom 
to. I like very much the description you give of 
the manner in which you pass your time, and 
almost envy your reading leisure of evenings, 
and your fine climate, and flower-garden. We 
are just beginning to have- a little elbow room 
after the- temporary pinch occasioned by setting 
out our children ; and now that we are easier and 
could do it, were I revisited with such an attack 
as I had last spring, it might be found expedient 
for me to go a little nearer the siin, though the 
little birds of those. gayer regions should wonder 
at me, like an owl come into the sunshine. I 
wish you were not so fearfully remote ; Devon- 
shire lies almost beyond the reach of hope. Yet 
I have ^ strong pre&entiment that I shall yet 
embrace you. I have many inducements to bring 
m& a part of the way, and do not make desperate 
resolutions, like you, of never stirring out of the 
place, though I have so inany ties to confine me. 
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I have akeadjr t^ld you so tnuclt of whiit I think 
of wealthy that you are lii no '^SaiAgtt df bemf 
pitied bf me for not being rich, according to the 
kind usage of the world. Nay^ I insist, that in aH 
inodest ai^ ratiotnal comjpvtatiiin^ jdu are richi 
You contrive to be beneficent^ muniiicent indeed 
in one instance^ after tupplying ail your wa^its ; 
and then the luxuries of a library and fiowero 
garden are yours in a superior degree, beeausa 
both are, in a manner, of your own creating, and 
you taste them so exquisitely. At tiie same timi» 
that I admire your generous exertions for yout 
little firote^hc^ I regret the self-denial you muet 
exerdse to enable you to do what ethers, less 
self*denying, must and would do, if you did not 
save them the trouble. I think, as the world woiuld 
give us no credit for our Quixotism^ even tiioi^^ 
we were of consequence enough^o be known as 
Quixotes, we must even laud and praise each 
other. The ap(pi*obation c^ a dear frssnd is cer« 
tainly the very next thing to the sweet whispering 
troice of inferior self-complacency. A fine proa^ 
pect is a very fine^ thing, but a fine retrospect la 
*' The sober certainty of waking bliaa." 
I can easily conceive the blank one must feel 
in the society of a person, however well meanings 
who is neither cultivated nor susceptible of 
culture. One regrets to see one's companion 
excluded from sharing one's best pleasures. Then 
one tries, and finds it sowing in the sand. I 
found a good soil, and was richly rewarded. But 



itk^iwd it cost tue no liiitle {mohb to unspoil, ivhat 
iBatly prejudices Imd done «o iiiiic]i to spoil. I 
tnll.not shock you with an account of this countiyi 
where the prophecy of famine seems about to he 
ful£lled ; nor will I distress you with particulars^ 
nt present) of the death of your acquaintance. 
It w&s a wonderful occurrence, and shall be ex^ 
phdneii hereafiber. He took a romantick fancy of 
^oing to hunt deer in the desert hills, for a Christy 
tn&s feast, which he had projected. He and three 
t>r four attiendants, shehering in a hut, were 
surprised at night by smnething tike a whirlwind, 
tnr aridanche ; in shbrt, they were buried in the 
rufais of the hut. You can have no idea what a 
gloom has orersp^ead tts. Mr. Grant was always 
partial to him. There a^e so many tender, as 
well as strange, circumstances involred in thb 
dismal tale, that the mind cannot shake off the 
impressicyh. My dbir little good boy has cost me 
little in nursing, he was iso peaceable. Yet in 
Marcli 1 found it necessary to banidi him, as t 
began .to give way fast. Anxiety for the dubious 
state of many poor people about us preyed upon 
my mind ; even my unconquered spirit began to 
faiL Indeed my heart trembled all winter for 
poor Charlotte, who was in a'very declining state, 
but Monday last I had the comfort to hear that on 
the 39th April she was safely delivered of a son. 
I am greatly relieved, and have heard since that 
she was in a fear way. I thank God, I am hourly 
growing better aince. She has been soliciting 
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for one of the children all ^miter ; I am going to 
send Ourry for a few months. Mrs. Maciatosk 
expected you would be much enriched by youF 
uncle's death ; but I to}d her to cherish no such 
vain expectations. Mr. Grant sends his love» 
and wishes you to know what an excellent fisher- 
man he is become. I am quite serious ; we are 
never without a dish extraordinary of his procur- 
ing. Our lilacs and laburnums bloomed last 
summer, and will now be in full beauty. We l^ad 
such showers of roses ! and we.are so pleased with 
our little flower nurseries, under the windows! 
and all this in the very teeth of -climate ; while yo\i 
sail on your botanick voyage with wind and tide 
in your favour. How much have I still to say ! 
But I will leave it all unsaid, to beg that you may 
not wed yourself too much to your hermitage. 
Too much ease, convenience, and dominiqn, breed 
either apathy, or peevishness, just as people are . 
formed. Spend a little time with Miss M. ; the 
revival, of early and tender friendship renews the 
springs of life. You will relish your cot the 
more when jou return to it. Adieu ! . . 
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• * LETTER CIV. ' 

TO MISS GRANT,* GLASGOW. 

.1 THINK I have it now in my power to 
fulfil the promise I made you, of sending you a 
translation from the Gaelick. You judge rightly, 
that I am vain of knowing so much of that origi- 
nal and emphatick language. In my next, I will 
send you a literal translation, which I have by me, 
of part of an ancient fragment, a genuine one, re- 
member, and hitherto untouched. The present 
subject, however, is modem. The mourner whom 
the bard personates, is, indeed, soft, modest, mel- 
ancholy, fidr; and the deep and real distress 
whicsh the sorfg commemorates, is yet recent. 
Mrs. Reid, a lady in the neighbourhood of Athol, 
went to the summer shealings in the mountains, 
with thi*ee remarkably fine children, a boy and two 
girls : the boy, who was the eldest, was distin- 
guished by a remarkably good ear for musick, and, 
though but eight years old, played on the violin 
very sweetly. The children caught a pestilential 
fever, which some poor neighbour had brought up 
into the glen, and, being very remote from all as- 

* Miss Charlotte Grant ; afterwards, Mrs. Jobn Smithy 
of Glasgow ; often alluded to in these letters, as the rela- 
tion smaproteffie of the Minister of Laggan. There is no 
date to this letter ; but it must have Men written before 
the preceding one. 
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sistance and the convenience and attendance that 
sickness requires, the death of all the children 
was the consequence, at a very early period of the 
disease. The bard, who soothed the sorrows of 
the parents by this composition, appears to me to 
possess native genius. Let him speak for himself: 

" Ah ! still must I languish^ 
ThuB pining in ang^uisht 
For my joy and my pleasure. 
My heart's dearest treasure, 

The fair sun-heams that brightened my soul ! 
The loiid storm blew boldly. 
The bleak blast came coldly 
My sweet buds all blighted : 
Forlorn and benighted^ 

Ah ! nothing can ease or consola ! 

Where was beauty, fresh blowhig. 
Where was stature, fast growing : 
Where was truth and affection. 
Where was thought and reflection. 

That so early appear'd in full bloom ? 
At midnight when musing. 
All comfort refusing, 
I hear, thro' my groaning. 
Your voices low mosning ; 

O, speak to mo once &om the tomb I 

Thevighs of my mourning 
Arise with the morning, 
And when ev'ning^s soil show'rs 
Weep fresh o*er the flow'rs. 

My tears fall as silent, uns^n. 
Who hears me lamenting, 
But, sadly consenting. 
Must pky my grieving. 
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Since lieav'n, thus bereftvitig^. 
Has wither'd my fair {dants so green ! 

The viol so sprightly 
Who touches so lightly ? 
O^ peace to its sounding. 
My troubPd heart wounding. 

For my son shall awake it no more ! 
Kor my daughters, gay smiling. 
My cares once beguiling. 
From their cold bed returning, 
Shall banish my mourning, 

Ot* hear me their absence deplore ! 

O, children beloved. 
Where are you ttmwrtd ? 
Have you left us so early. 
Who oherishM you dearly, 
. For the dark aifent duunbers of death ! 
The £ur sun retumii^, 
Shall light the new morning ; 
Fresh grass on the mountains. 
Fresh flow'rs by the fountains, 
Shall wake with the Bpring^s gentle breath : 

But no morning, new breaking. 
My children' shall waken ; 
'Tis hopeless to number 
The days of their slumber, 

The kmg sleep that awakens no more ! 
Shall the c(dd earth's dark bosom 
Still hide each fair blossom ! 
Have angels not borne them 
Where bright rays adorn them. 

Where on wings of new rapture they soar ? 

On my fancy thus beaming. 
My eyes ever streaming, 
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My breast ever heaying^y 
Their image relieiini*, 

Shall soothe into pensive repose ; 
In beauty transcendent, . 
In brightness resplendent, 

I shall meet them where life has no close." 

I have preserved, as far as possible^ the simplicity 
of the original ; but its tenderness, the solemn 
sadness that runs through it, its pathjeUck beau- 
ties, I am sensible I have not reached. I have 
left out many verses. Poetry in the. ancient style 
knows nothing of concentrating though(9. It was 
the object of undivided and unwearied attention, 
to minds susceptible of all its. beauties, unchilled 
by interest, unbardened by vanity. Children of 
nature did not. turn wearied and satiated from the 
expression of genuine feeling to listen to every 
rattle by which novelty allures frivolous minds. 
Now you have a modern poem, which, if I have 
not spoiled it in the translation, will give you^soniQ 
idea of the language of nature and true sorrow* 
The stanzas are in a form unusual ai;id uncouth i 
but I could not think of deviating from the orig:- 
inal measure, which jis adapted to a wild plaintive 
tune, quite in unison with the sadness of the sub- 
ject. If you set a due value on my effort to oblige 
you, I shall send you the « Tale of other Times'* 
very soon ; and am, with all due respect for yonr 
laudable curiosity, Yours, &c. 
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LETTER CV. 
T<l MM. MACIKTOSB) GLASGOW. 

' D&AR MADAM, 

HOW has your letter soothed and fed my 
Sorrows, my hopeless, helpless sorrows ! For hot^ 
can I remember without pain, and how can I for^ 
get he^, wh^n long habit, ardent affection, and per- 
petuai solicitude, had mixed with my very being, 
aatid ent^trined with every thought ! Hare i heeli 
ft single hour awake, for twelve years past, with* 
^M linking of her ? I did toot meet with an oc- 
currence at home, I did not see a flower In my 
-lirsdks, tirithout Considering what she should think 
of it. Every thing is full of her ; and it is so, and 
ti^l be so. Still I see her graceful form ; still i 
hear the language of truth and rectitude, express- 
ed with artless elegance, and forcible simplicity. 
Dear, eVfer dear^ lovely Charlotte ! whose purity 
6f heart was too congenial to superior natures to 
remain long here. I would not give up the sad 
satisfaction of constant retrospect, ideal cobversa-* 
don, and anticipated re-union, for all apathy avcnds, 
ei^ vanity enjoys; Your feelings are so much mine^ 
that td you, of all others, I will not fittem|yt to de« 
sclribe them. Wlmt was she not to me, daughter^ 
^iBttTyfHendif counsellor /.ii^-and, what of all binds 
closest} fellow-sufibrel*) and fellow-mounier. Have 

p2 
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I been so many fears shedding tears, for her un- 
equalled sufferings^ and shall I now weep because 
she is released from them I The fleeting and un- 
satisfactory nature of all earthly things, will drire 
me for refuge and consolation to that source from 
which all that was lonely and estimable first eman- 
ated, and to which it hastens to return ; and then 
short will be our separation, and greatmy reward. 
Dearest, best child of my heart ! how wcmdl^^Uf^ 
has she been led into light, through the gleomleftt 
and most intricate paths. With the highest spirit 
and the strongest feelings, she was made to drindt 
the cup of adversity of its bitterest iogredientf;. 
Prosperity, we are told is a harder trial *, of that 
she barely tasted, and was summoned to sfaa^e th^ 
abundant mercies of her Redeemer, in whose m^ 
vation I have reason to think she htxoAbly trusted^ 
I envy you, however, the last poor comfort of 
knowing what she said, and felt, and looked, 
when the great change was approaehing. I feci 
much— 4nuch for you ; her affections were yonv 
dear-bought own. You were entitled to them, 
and could hope to enjoy them to the last t aiid 
true affection is no .small matter, > to one wh^ 
knows its vakte and its rarity. The Divine Good- 
ness supported her to the last,— »when she waa- 
enabled, (at the very time. when nature was sunk 
so low that she could not attend to her owp^ infant^ 
even in this extremity) to en^eat. you to .bear ne 
remembrance of unkindiiess she b&d experienced. 
May we be enabled to imitate her noble exami^, 
&c. &c. Yours, ever. 
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. LETTER CVI. 
TO- isms. MAOXNTOtH. 

Laggany JSTov. 14, 1800, 

1 • I HAD a very kind letter from you ^ome 
w^eks ago. I felt it» as I feel every thing, in ita 
foil: ^ce and extent. I answered it from the 
overflowing of my heart, in the language of pure 
truth. I fesu* I shall never grow old, in the true 
unofrldly^ense, but die in a hurry, some day, with 
all ' my sensibilities in full expansion. Yet a 
'vreek'a added age brought so much caution and 
reflection with it, as made me burn this effusion. 
I' will take very good care not to risk being sup- 
'posed a flatterer. I am- sensible the glow of 
my affections, and the rapidity of my ideas, might 
lead me to say too much on a subject where I 
am deeply interested, but thus far. I sun safe. I 
never praise any one for virtues the person is not 
generally allowed to possess ; though I might not 
think 'it necessary to publish to the world where 
my friends were deficient or blameable. But I 
am in a feir way to do well,.wheQ I have already 
begun to digress and egotize. I cimgratulate you 
on the gleam of comfort which lights up the de^- 
ciining day of your valuable friend Mrs. Dun- 
lop ; whom I regard with a kind of affectionate 
reverence not entirely owing to her genius, or 
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ber Tirtue either, but that »he has some singular 
notions, in which I have the honour to share^-^ 
that she regards objects with indifference that I 
think unworthy of attention, and admires, where 
I admire. Poor Ned Miiyne !* What an hcmour^ 
able death was his, and how worthy of his un« 
spotted life. At first sight, there is somethmg 
very aggravating in seeing a valuable member of 
society snatched away in the very act of risking 
his own life to save another,»-h^ften, aa in this^ 
case, from a pure motive of humanity, witfaoul. 
any tie of previous affection. Yet in the couivei 
of my little reading and observation, this c«se 1mm 
occurred so often, th^t I am convinced they ate 
summoned in the moment of glorious exertioii» 
that they may be taken aWay from the evil to c^me^ 
^nd escape the temptations that might degrade pi* 
sully virtue so exalted. I knew a little of poor 
Ned's father once, and pity him exceedingly. So 
I do Mrs. Trumball, whom I like better than any 
one I know so little, because she is so totally ^^ 
interested. She will suffer more than others, but 
she will enjoy more. It is a short shifting scene 

* Edward Mayne* son to Majrne of Powis in StirlingBhire, 
an excellent young man ; who, being on board the Queen 
Indiaman, which was burnt in the year 19T9, in some port 
which I do not reraeihber, as he, with others, were gioing 
into the boat, he recollected a passenger who was lying 
in one of the births below, and, beln^ lame was imable'to 
make hi» escape. This generotus youth immediately re-« 
turned, lifted the gentleman on his shoulder, and was car« 
rying him upon deck, when the ship blew up, and they 
were both killed. 
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9t best : tliose who live merely for themselves 
will quit it as soon as those who live for others ; 
but they will have fewer pleasing retrospects, and 
leave less regret behind them. It relieves me to 
hear you give testimony to the undiminished grat- 
itude and attachment of our departed friend ; and 
I have no doubt of your keeping sacred a promise 
so solemnly asked and given, especially as the ob- 
jects of it are not undeserving on their own account: 
What" you say of her concluding* sentiments is 
exactl3r'what I should expect. Had it been oth- 
erwi^, I should have ho faith or trust in any 
thing himian. I should indeed have been for ever 
haunted by' the phantoms of inconsistency and 
insincerity ; though I should have* had' that best 
consolation, of leaving no duty unfulfilled, with 
regard to that much loved object of my long solic- 
itude. 



LETTER CVn. 

TO MRS. MACINTOSH* 

Laggan^ JVbv. 23, 1800* 

. npAR MApAM, 

I HOPED to have sent your goose to-day> 
but cannot. He and the two blue cheeses, how- 
ever, will, I trust, soon find their way ; and with 
them receive an answer to part of your last letter. 
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I have not yet seen R. to hear how well you look, 
and how neriy you are. My mirth and beauty^ 
which he celebrates, are not much increased this 
fortnight, but, thank God, I am much better these 
two I days. What is best, the whirlpool in my 
brain has in some measure subsided. Nay, I find 
the relapse to calm sorrow, a relief from constaht 
perturbation, ^< Tha solas an tuireadh le Hth^ Ach 
claaidkidhjud thuirse soil doruin"* As I cannot 
cure the eyil habit of quotation, you see I have 
chitoged ground, and taken shelter in another lan- 
guage ; but Mr. M. will translate it, or <* try 
what translation can, what it cannot.*' Yet what 
can it, when he cannot translate. This whimsicsJ 
parody is not unmeaning, for the original is 
stronger, and softer than the sense can be given 
in our language. Tuireadh we must have, but Q 
let it be tuireadh le sith ! I make no doubt of 
what you say of our dear departed friend still 
hanging about your heart, and am sure she will 
continue to do so " while memory holds her seat.** 
If this is your case, amidst affluence, prosperity, 
and various society, judge what must be mine, in 
the utter seclusion to which I now devote myself, 
-—in a place where seven years residence had nat- 
uralized and domesticated Charlotte so much, that 



* This quotftdon from Ossiaiihas been elegantly and not 
unfaithfully, translated by James Maq>herson. It mns 
literally thus : •• There is enjoyment m meuming with 
peace ; yet long mourning wastes the children of calam- 
ity.** 
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her image makes a part of everj scene arotmct 
me. Though the agitated state of my mind haa 
for some time interrupted that kind of mystick 
intercourse which fancy delights to hold with th« 
souls of the departed, I gratify myself by paying a^ 
kind of delicate homage to her memory, in shew- 
ing kindness to those she loved, and doing, things 
that I think would please her. The most soothing 
retrospect I ever can have, is in recollecting the 
many conversations we have had together upon 
that awful futurity, which she has only entered on 
a little before us ; being, perhaps, prematurely 
ripened by a succession of sorrows such as few 
experience. My thoughts hover perpetually over 
^e grave ; yet I trust in that infinite goodness 
which has hitherto supported me, that the gloomy 
prospect will be enlivened with some rays of hope 
suid consolation. Speaking of those whom she 
regarded, her old friend Mr. Ewen, who is a sin- 
cere mourner, is returned from Sky, merely that 
he may die in this country ; and, no doubt, that 
his last days may be spent near that once happy 
cottage, which was a central refuge for afiliction» 
be&re it was darkened by successive sorrows. - - 
• - - - I hope they will, at all events^ respect 
themselves, and preserve their own esteem^ It 
signifies little, when the short chapter closes^ in* 
what class one has stood : the great matter is, t& 
ihive been near the head of that class. I would- 
rather be the first pf peasants, than the last of 
kings ; besides, the darker we find our prospects 



Kcre, tbc more ^iligenJjy W4$ e^fiore thelig^tttetr 
lea^^ to heaven. May .tbat light shine on yoi% 
and comfort you, when all othf^r comforts boL ^ 
wishes . - ,^ . -■ "» ..... ^<t 

... . Your ftwMBid* ^, 



«., 
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-- .. rf .. . '• - * 

TO MRS* B&OWM. 

■ • 

Laggan, Jan._26, 18.01. , 
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MY DEAR MRS. BROWN, ^ 

I TOOK, your last lettiir very kindly indeed^ 
though my Jon^ 4clay in. answeriof^ appears rather. 
against me. This young i^unily qf mine^ which 
seems destined to be eyer young and ever grow-*; 
ing, engrosses me more than e^r, asJ groir. 
more than ever indifferent ahout otb«r matters of 
this world. Not that I love my children better,, 
than formerly,, but I love other thinga leaa. And, 
though I have not, as yet, made any extraordiaaryr 
progress in that easy and pleasant seience of self- 
love, I still love- myself &• well <is ^ fly the ap- 
proaches of desp(mdenc^i . whoin I cooaider/ as> 
cousin-german to desp^ $ . n^ ^thfi^ bestm^re. 
earthly refuge I know,.ia coftfitoiKt eiaiiieail<«iia«*\ 
ployment. Yet I could contrire to find feiiiie to 
write^ if : I could find spirits ; but all thei^melan- . 
choly events.of the last yeitr, .wkh tfasir more msh-.> 
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atvcboly consequences, did so overwhelm me, 
wbeD I endeavoured to write to any one whom I 
knew to be conscious of my feelings, that I shrunk 
from what used to be my ccmsolatiiHi. My heart 
has been so softened, so melted by distress, that I 
feel more than ever the kindness of my few re- 
maining friends. I cling to them in idea with a 
stronger grasp. The value you express for my 
correspondence, and the sense you retain of our 
long endeared intimacy, is a cordial to my sick 
heart. I am cheered by the reflection, how much 
Providence has suited the kind and degree of 
cconfort, allotted to me, to my taste and inclina'^ 
lion ; indulging my love of freedom and tran- 
quillity, and giving me a warm interest in so ma- 
ny worthy hearts, and making those, with which 
mine was most intimately blended, all I could 
wish. Without this, the world would have been 
a desert to me, and all its most envied enjoyments 
t^lendid trifles. You will rejoice to hear, after 
all the sorrows and sad privations I have suffered, 
that I have an increasing stock of comfort in >my 
children. 



Such have been my comforts under this illness. 
How many, many languish in vain, amidst splen- 
dor and ai(luence, for these high peculiar bless- 
ings, that can only bei given or received by minds 
of a certain, description. How are Mr. Brown's 
monarchical spirits supported under the triuntphs 

VOL. II. Q 



t)f the^reatcoBsul? We ape heve all in aackclolit 
and ashes. I did Bot gs^e mji^aelf credit for so 
BMiieh pobtick- vf^int as this ^occanoA' has called 
forth. My blood veatiy cMlled with horaror and. 
anguish. Ah», for the poor Swiss ! I faiuxyv tba. 
wits of aU your politiciaiis are sharpened by hun^ 
ger. We are better M than most of our nedghn 
hours. Our crop, I hope^ will feed us till the 
new one comes. I wrote to your sister shtmt a 
commissioB of rice for the Duke's tenaarts, whi«h 
I thought your brother might procure. We long 
to hear from you. Mr. G. joiaA oordiallf y in. OTery 
good wish to you and yours, with your affection-^ 
ate friendfc 



LETTER CIX. 
TO MRS. MACIMTOSB^ OL ASeOW. 

iMggariy JOec. \7 J 1601. 

DEAR MADAM, 

IF sympathy couM alleviate the gi^atest 
of possible calamities, mine might be softened by 
the sincere and tender compassion of my friends,^ 
which is beyofid what I could have hoped. Yofurs 
I believe Xf>. he not only sincere, but Tery painfuL 
WUii^gfy would I lessee your pain by shewing 
you how Divine mercy has enabled me to sooth 
wf own. The storm of adversity has indeed been 
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tot loofte'upoB me, «iid i^battered mj fabrick of 
liappiiiesB ; lo frequent^ so heayy were the 'shocks, 
that 4t »-so wender I lay stunned among the rmns. 
Bm I ha^ notabandonedmyself to sinful despair^ 
I «m gathering up the fragments to build a Kttle 
hovel, where I may Im the appomted time on 
hope and recollectiKMiy and then die in peace. I 
will not describe my sorrows ; I will not tell you 
that when half my heart was torn away, the other 
half ached at the separatien. All this you must 
know, for you too have a heart. But you have 
been too prosperous, to kn#w how minds, not inel- 
egant, are endeared to each other by retirement, 
and sharing sorrows and difficulties. But I meant 
to tell you my resolutions. Pecuniary evils I nei- 
ther feel nor .fear. <]iod la all siAcient, and my 
trust m him ufiitimited. 



' Dear madam, what light have I to repine, when 
the time must needs 'be so short till the period 
that reunites us ? In the mean time, I win hover 
round his ^'emains as long as I possibly can. I 
cannot at this time write longer, or I would tell 
you iiow itidulgent*the Duke has been, in pertblt- 
ting me to continue somewhat longer on the &rm^ 
at the old rate. Our sffairs were in ranch ^better 
condition than couM be expected, considering my 
husband'^ libeHtl spirit' and numerous burdens. 
No friend need take the trouble of a long jour- 
ney on my account ; my cqu»n, Capt. R^ and our 
neighbour Clergyman, have volunteered their «b- 



^Islaiieey^rlikliirillteqaitesiifficieAt. Godbkss 

joo both I ' 

Your coqcmh aboat the pesskm, expected lor 
the widow* of cha4ilMM,i»v»ykJiidiiidccd. Mr- 
G.'« agent will ioqiure about it: if olhen get it, 
I ohalL I httve no peculiar dakn. . 



TO MISS DUVBAa,* BOATH. 

LaggonjJan. 1, 1802. 

nSAB KADAM9 

. SO youngf and such a novice in sorrow* 
you haye not yet learnt the weafcnessy the eictrenie 
languor^ into which the mind sinks when the first 
violent bursts are over ; kicapable of raising. it- 
self to the true source of consolation, and ready to 
lean on every reed. In this state sjrmpathy is 
most availing) and in thia hopeless and disfAiited 
state your letter found me. Why then apol- 
ogise for what excites my warmest gratityde ? 
Your dear worthy mother and you I have long 
known and esteemed, through t^e medium of 
your humble friend. This proof of your goodness 

* This md •one foUowing letters were written- in as- 
swerto one Miss Dunbar had, at her mother's desire, ad- 
diessed to the anthor, condoling idth her on the lost she 
hid nnmatlj ■aitaiiwd 



^^ «<> ift^ftt a strangely eonymom ime tkat yon aire 
'all I hare been taught to imagine you. Yon wiali 
'^te know how I bear tiie sudden shock of this ca- 
'landty. f bere it wonderfullyt considering haw 
"very much I had to lose. Still, at times, the Di* 
Tine Gt>odness supports lue in a manner I scarcely 
dared to hope. Happily for me, anxiety for a nu- 
merous orphan fomily, and the wounding smilea 
of an iii&nt, too dear to be neglected, and too 
'young to know what he has lost, divide my sor- 
rows, and do not suffer my mind to be wholly en- 
grossed by this dreadful privation, this chasm 
'that I shudder to look into> A daughter, of all 
daughters the ' most dutiful and affectionate, in 
whom her firther still lives, (so truly does she m* 
Herit hisMrtues, and aR the amiable peciuUarities 
^ Ins \diaractcr)'thxs daughter is wasting' away 
^with secret sorrow, while^ ^ in smiles, she "hides 

*liei^ gi^^ to soften mine.'* •^.-;... 

1 was too much a veteran in aAiction, and too sen- 
iiible^llre arduous task devolved upon me, to sit 
^^wn in vnavallitfg sorrow, overwhelmed by an 
iBventidiich ought f« call forth double exertion. 
"None, indeed, was ever at greater piMus to con- 
isole another, than! was to muster up every mo- 
tive for action, every argument %r patient suifler- 
sng. No one could say to me, ^ the loss is com- 
snon }'* few, very fow indeed, had so much happi- 
ViesstQlOse. Ttfdepicta character so very un- 
common, so little obvious to common observers, 
who loved and revered without comprehending 

q3 
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him, would be diffi^u^t for a steadier hmdthiyi 
miae. With a kind of mild disdaiiiy «iHi philoMK 
phick tranquillity, he kept aloof from a, worlds for 
which the delicacy of his feelingSy the purity of 
his integrity, and the intuitive discernment with 
. which he saw into character, in a manner disqual^ 
ified him, that is, from enjoying it ; for who can 
enjoy the world without deceiving or being de- 
ceived ? But recollections crowd on me^ and I 
wander. I say, to be all the world to this supe- 
rior mind, to constitute his happiness for. twenty 
years, now vanished like a vision i to have lived 
with unabated affection together even thus lonCt. 
when a constitution, delicate as his niind, made 
it unlikely that even thus long we should support 
each other through the paths of life I ------- 

- What are difficulties, when shared with . 

one whose delighted approbation gives one spirits 
to surmount them? Then to hear from every 
moiith his modest unobtrusive merit receive itfr 
due tribute of applause ; to see him still in hia 
dear children, /«ow doubly dear; and to know 
th^ ^wch a mind cannot perish,. cannot suffer j 
nay, through the infinite merits of that Redeem- 
er, in whom be trusted, enjoys what we cannot 
conceive — dear Miss Dunbar, believe me, J would 
not give my tremulous hopes, and pleasing sad 
retrospections, for any other person's happiness 1 
Forgive this ; it is like the overflomng of the 
heart to an intimate ; but your pity opens every 
source of anguish and of tenderness. Assure 
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fiMP kkid mother df 1x17 grateful esteem ; and be- 
B€ve me, with sincere regard^ much yours. 



LETTER CXI. 
r TO MRS. F— R. 

Laggan^ Jan. 13, 1802. 

MT 1>SAR FRISND, 

I HAVE perused your affectionate letter 
ag^ain and again ; but, how shall I answer it ? Day 
after day, Veek alter week, I have deferred, in 
hopes of a serene hour. To you, I could pour 
out my heart, and from you expect the sympathy 
thia cold wof id has not to befstow. But two things 
I see clearly ; that mine is a growing sorrow, like 
•ther streams, widening as it proceeds ; and that 
i am utterly incapable of arranging my thoughts 
at present : one overpowering recollection absorbs 

every thing - - Now that I have gone 

through this bitter narrative,* you will be sensi- 
ble how sudden, yet how aggravated, the stroke 
has-been. Very delicate he was all summer, and 
much enfeebled, in consequence of his illness last 
spring. However, it was a delightful summer ; 
we hud got matters' arranged to our satisfaction, 
sad shook xM some embarrassments that had aris- 
en from^ the expense of enclosing, improving, 8cc. 

* This Dsnrative is here omitted. 
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Oiir "hxm was well regolated, and pvod^etii^ 'fit 
consequence. Bell came hoikie, and her Improve- 
ment, in everf sense, afforded us great pleasuire. 
In short from different fikvourable' turns ^th re-^ 
gard to our children and our affairs, we were re- 
lieved from many anxieties which had preyed on 
his delicate and sensible spirit. We were indeed 
all dheerfulness, harmony, and peace, enjoying the 
highest domestick* comfort, and the most pleas- 
ing prospect of a cafan 'evening of life. He was 
delightfully pleasant ; I never stfw him %li joy him- 
self and his family more. A hoy, the most prom- 
ising one, the greatest tie I have now to Hfe, was 
.sent us for a comfort when my dear John was tek« 
en away, and was the charm and amusement of 
this last fatal year. I tiever saw his fondness caiv 
ried to such a. pitch, though he treated all cf theoa 
with the most endearing tenderness. My dearest 
Nancy, were I to choose so long a peridd to live 
jover again, at any time of my life, I think it would 
he the very half year» the close of whieh swattew«- 
^ed up my hopes of earthly happiness. - - -^ • ..w 
•I will not torture myself with particulars. I htti 
fliot ten minutes warning ; it was a thmiderstfoiie. 
iTet if sudden, it was comparatively easy ; llie doei- 
tor was not alarmed till the last half hour. I cano- 
9iot either leave off or go on. . - - - - I thank Ck>^ 
no one can have better children. My friends^ tee, 
seem, disposed to do all that can possitdy «llevlaie 
what is incurable. The Duke* humanely iadulf^ 

* The prstiut Mke «f CofdM. 
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me in keefoiig the &na In tlie old mty, till tke pe* 
liod-when i% shall, be. found expedient for me to 
leave it. Our affairs are in better order than ybu 
could expect) when you consider a man so charitar 
hie and generous with so large a family. My in- 
tention is to hover round bis remains here as long 
as I can; and when I remove, it shall be to a town. 
You will hear something of me hereafter, that will 
surprise you, )ret not more than it has dmie myself. 



cxu. 

TO MISS DUHB^Xy BOATS. 

-• -•• . e • • i ...» 

La^gauy April 24, 1802, 

I WROTE a hasty scrawl to accompany 
the poetical fugitives you wished for, which I. sent 
to Barr^ to be forwarded ; but Barr^ ^ whose 
nieaner stars have shut her up in wishes," hae 
every inclination,, bitt no power to transmit the 
important pficfcet. So I must brandish the quill 
onpe more, though scarce able to lift . it ; for I 
hare been for ten days past sichy spiritless, forlorn* 
and dejected. I am no whiner, and love my 
friends too -well to inflict my sufferings upon them, 
when I suffer moderately. Indeed, when I do not 
positively suffer, I do positively enjoy ; for which 
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««Moiu it is more pecttfiaarljr Biy dut^ to mWtt 
patiently^ mud eajoy gnrtefiiUf. Ncvw jwbl will 
reanonably expect & definition of wfaatl call «iw 
jf^nne&t. It Uh whea the sensibilitiesiif niy beart 
are excit^and find object! worthy «f themt H 
iB) when I can meditate in peace, ^md vetoni :ttf 
my first lore, the fiur &ce of nature, with eer^tte 
oemplace&cy ; attiokes Ji^ightenedinto an enih^ 
aiasm ^equally tender and nlemn^ It n when I 
can indulge lecollectioiiB that exalt my mind 
while they soften it : it is when my sorrows are 
asleep, lulled by the cheering smiles of playfal 
infancy, or the easy artless conTersation of the 
young, the innocent, and the affectionate. I say 
nothing of the humanizing muse, her ladyriiip 
having, at times, a great propensity to pomt the 
sti&ga of paiQ^and4Mteg»^ best, bat a capricioua^ 
comforter. Now you must needs be tired of 
egotism ; but who such egotists as the sick and 
sorrowfol i and ndnt so iracproving to the young, 
the :gay, and prospenms, as to know how sulHorteg 
may be endured, to know 4die ingredients of that 
wholescmie, though unpadfltable cup, of whic^ we 
must all drink by turns ! I owe you, afber youf 
patient ^endurance of Idus homily, some llghtet 
theme* I>mu8ttell you the origin of the song 
JUaryimproperly called a translation. You must 
know, that, in die progr^s of Highland society, 
there was a kind of intermediate state, to which 
M good deal of pleasing, fanciful poetry owes its 
mgin. But then it is so local, so peculiar, 86 
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mmrattsiBtaUe) 't» absolute salTolfttUe. The he- 
mek age, ae^rou wdkl kaowj wa» entirely divide^ 
betwist war an|i the chace. Love^ in such an af^, 
a^ppfftrs not in a veluptnous 01^ ^ducin^ fornix 
Bfan^ always bora to SYxffer and to moumy thei» 
sitSe]red.iiiore severely) and mourned more deeply.' 
Lo^ wae a solemn, serious passion, interwoven 
wkit^ the ruliaig one of< heroick achievement. At 
maa loved his mistress much the better, that htf 
kad obtained, her by some warlike exploit, and? 
UHwipnedher loss the more, as it. was genevall]^ 
attended with, that of his far gieater idol, honour* 
He often won her by war, and' supported her by 
hjunting. This inferior war gpave scope to those 
pursuits, thi^ elevated. their minds into that sub- 
lime mekmehoLy with which their love, their 
poe^, and their ntusick,' were so strongly tinc- 
tured. When their extravagant and restless 
ki|ight-errantry had almost occasioned the extinc- 
tion of tke Fingalka race of heroes, a new tribe- 
afpeoredy.more industrious and less enterprising; 
iar sharty the pastoral age commenced ; and the 
first tenders of cattle were regarded by heroick- 
karda, .and lovelorn maids^ (who were of course^ 
musical and poetical,) as a degenerate sace, who> 
* had not spirit or ability, to encounter the hazards* 
and fatigues of a life of hunting. These are the 
sons of little men, so contemptuously spoken of,^ 
JUid indeed considered as the idle and cowardly 
part of the community. However, the tide iof 
property and consequence changing, that' pre j.u* 



dice changi^ with.k ; the- muse .dostoted ttbidie 
pastoral vale, and. maideaa hc^ik to* toaat^tiie 
peaceful plenty oi- tlieir lovers' folds, and desoviie 
their herds and flocks with rapture; Othpl^ 
again, praised the valour of their hunters, the 
wild variety of their pursuits, and the sylvan 
scenery they traced in search of their game« The 
authoress of the sweet wild strain Crochallin, 
provoked to emulation, extols her Colin's herds 
and flocks, and ascribes aiogular properties to 
them. They require no fold, no herd, no restraint. 
She dwells with delight on their beauty and swift- 
ness. . . 

** O where are thy flticks, that so lighHy rebound, * 
And fly o'er the heath without touching the ground '?• 
So beauteQutf^ so variedy^ so dapjded tfadr hue, i 
So 4igile, so graceful, so charming to view. 
In all the wide forest, sure nought can appear, 

^Uke the flocks of my Colin« my hunter, my dear.'' 

All ends in the discovery, that her lov^ was A 

huQter ; and the animals, whose beauty and wbra^ 

ity she had been admiring, were deer, roesr jmd 

fawns. This I some time ago transfoseii (§q» 

translate I could not) into English for Mr* Tiiosiij^ 

son.* I have been tedious, and feel myself thfi 

better for being so, but am tired. To^xnorroV 

• *.'tS 

* George Thomson of Edinburgh, the friend of Bui^ 
and of the author, whose letters to the Ayrshire bard ap-^ 
pear in the correspondence pubUshed. by Df. Carrie.- Ora^ 
challin, as translated by the author, is incJluded i|i, tl|f^ 
fourth yolume of Hr. Thomson's Collection of filcottidh 
Mu«ick. ' *^ 



^ittglit r^riH qmr mjiMtlf up to be te&otis again, 
.«mI aoMTe* all your queries with regard to Burns. 
G«odjiight< Sleep be upon thine e^es, peace in 
tj^bxteast I 



TO mas DtiifdArm. 

I^ggOfh Jifiril 25^ 1808. 
NOW I have to satisfy you as to my fa- 
vourite poem of Bums*. Do«ibtless. the Daisy is 
the most finiabed, and excels in simple eleg^ce ; 
" The De'il himseV in humour, exquisite, pe- 
culiar humour. I confess, if decorous ' people 
could be reconciled to blackguardism, John Horn- 
book is the very emperor of blackguards. Only 
th&ik of that despotick pl»wer oyer the fancy, 
which oaa uiy^te, wtatt the creative Shakdpeare 
himself never united, the terrible and tAe ludi- 
crous. Yet, where Death is personified meeting 
the bard, I nan sure you would laugh, if you were 
not afraid. The' same power re-appears in *< Tarn 
of Shantcr," which I allow to possess superior 
excellence, though not the very sort of excellence 
most to my taste. But if you talk of my very own 
taste, I find myself quite at home in *< The Epistle 
tb Davy," and « The Saturday's. Even." the lat- 
ter, indeed, draws aid from the true source of thef* 

VOL. n. E 
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sublime and beautiful in compositioxij, the aa^- 
jcred Scriptures. The epistles have a strength 
of thought) with a playful ease of expression^ 
a mixture of sound sense and sportive^ gaietf 9 
which is really delightAil. The <*Auld Par- 
tner to his Mare Maggy" ia a very great fi^ 
vouKite. «The Lament" has more npjrv^ io^.^t 
than all the loTe-lament&I ever sa>¥ put t^getbe^ 
Then the song»-<-what a ii^ildemess of sweets is 
there, and how puzzling i^i choice among such 
contending beauties ! I, who delight in Scotch 
landscape and simple pathos, overlook songs 
richer in poetry, to shelter under the bard's plaid: 

" O wert thou in tlie cauld blast. 
On yonder lea, on yonder lea. 
My plaidy to the angry airt, 
I'd shelter thee^ I'd shelter thee.'' ' , • - 

Or ^ : rr 

** Wander wi Jean in yon glen of green bracken-, * V * 
Where the bumie steals under the lang yellow broom." 

If I could indeed resist the soft attraction of 

** O wha 13 she that loe's me. 
And has my heart in keq;)mg ? 

sweet is she that loe's me. 
Like dews in summer weeping, 
In tears the rose-buds steeping," &c. &c. 

If ever you know, as well as I do, what it is to 

have your heart wrung with agony, 

. •■ » 

" -On the past too fondly pondering, 
O'er the hopeless fUture wandering,** 

you win feel the force of Isabella's complaint : 

" Raving winds around her blowjng," &c. kc. 



Itear the true language of despaii* : 

^ ** Life, thou soul of every blessing, 
^* XiOad to mis'ry most distressingy 

'V*J^ O how gladly Pd resign thee, ' 
^'" And to dark obliTionj^nn thee!** ' 

In extreme bitterness of soul we all should say 
tolls; if we knew how. One more elysian-flower 
fnnn this rich wreath, and I have done. 

** And wear thou this,** she solemn said, 
. And placM the hoUy on my hekd^*— 
iu polished lealrea, and beniet red, . 
* ... Bid rustling play. 

And* like a passing tjhought» she fled 
In lig^t away. 

Let the doors of the temple of fancy be for evetr 
barred on those, who can read this without turn- 
ing, involuntarily, to gaze on vacancy, and start- 
ling at the rustling leaves, when Coila flies « in 
HgJit away." 



LETTER CXIV. 
TO BUSS DAKBAR, BOATH. 

♦• . . Laggaiij May 4, 1803. 

I NOW hasten to your queries. I cannot 
tell you how much I admire and despise Peter.* 

* JPeter Pifidaf, a witty, but low, and mischievous 
writer of verses. 



He is every wayorig^al, and most oiigtna} & tiiis 
respect ; that I know not that ever any other otljS^ 
at once excited my contempt and admirat!oh.'^'ffis 
humour is most peculiar, most unaffected, niolttr- 
resistible . Yet, for what end Providence entrttstKi 
a weapon so dangerous in the hands of one ^f1& 
avows his disregard to every thing sacred ii&a 
venerable, is very difficult for us to conjecttitcf. 
I am the more fully convinced of the bad tehdenc^ 
of his writings, from the amusement I derive from 
them, fore-armed as I am by a disgust at his want 
of principle and decency. Bozzy and Piozzi, 
however, is above praise and beyon4 censure': 
there the satire is so just, so pointed, so character* 
istick, that one can laugh without self-reproact|. 
The Lousiad, however, I regard with a mixture 
of contempt and disgust. Burlesque spun QUt so 
long is loathsome ; ^tis a farce of five acts. iQe- 
sides, to make royal weaknesses, should th^j 
even exist, a subject for ridicule, I think immoral 
as well as impolitick. This scandalous licence 
would be intolerablQ, though we were not, as now, 
ruled by a virtuous and exemplary prince. It is 
necessary for the good of society that we venerate 
our rulers, unless they oppress us by tyranny, or 
shew a corrupting example. Whoever applies a 
magnifying glass to every speck of human infir- 
mity, shakes the main pillars that support govern- 
ment, the Jove and respect people have for their 
rulers ; and this is laughing at too great an ex- 
pense. - - - '^' 



.1 gftntiy admire the songs of Biims jqu meo* 
tkm f Jessef is exqimUe. But my selection was 
^m soogs not so generally popular, but which 
hifYpt to mjr taste, transcendent merit. From songs 
<tp ^ging the transition is easy, which leads to 
aaother of your queries. AH my young people 
love musick, b^t only those inherit their Other's 
fine taste and passable voice, Deho are so happy as 
to. resemble him otherwise. These are - - - and 
- - «. D^-too has a very i^ne voice and ear. 
Musical talents yre could not afford to cultivate. 
Pajfing the shoemaker's account for such a host 
is a serious affair. M-— has, inmost things, a 
T^ry good taste. You may depend more on it 
than mine, ever blinded, as I am, by partiality. 
.3he thinks you hav^ ,made the most of your 
Sjubject ; but it is not a happy one ; nothing very 
iiyely or very tender naturally arising from it, 
jgiving no room either for pathos or gaiety. Your 
.tines on your brother's return, which she met 
with in one of written books, delighted her ; so 
elegant, easy, and tender. You would be vain if 
you knew what so calm a critick thought of them. 
You dazzle and overpower one with Miss Frazer's 
eharacter. I think I, too^ would indulge her 
&vourite propeivuty, if I had scope for it. Im-* 
proving the face of nature I had almost called a 
divine amusement. She, who has made the desert to 
blossom as the rose, is the bei^factress of the 
iinbom as well as of her contemporaries. I was 
ready to cry out, on reading your description of. 

» .3 
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hfir^ ^ I^adjrt fcm mfp the ^mellftsi 4ie wiSa^g^sc 
yoa willleM thiose graces to.th» graT^»pd te i ifiiL » 
the wacid no copy/' PerlMipt tjb^ Mr. iKi^M/f; 
answer from the tsoufi autbor^ .^. l.:^^!'^!^^^.! 
over-maatered by a viitiaiit pkice o£ <dAy» ';%««t.i ,/jo ? 
I h^Te left Bo rQ<»n .for acluioicH^siQs.gmiK . 
generous and highly sujcceaafulex^rtioii^'vifcii^iv 
aecounty but I am run away with ligr MiM Fraa#fk -j 
I do feel a little exalted at knowlng^.lh^iWk ai« '-:- 
tach women in tkovw^rid. lUinejnbev me. i«i all « 
kindnestLtoyouriioequaUedmolher* . A4ile^9./ • ?# 






LETT£BCXV. ;^ 

1*0 lasa JDVNBAIl} »OAT9«. ... ,vr:;r 

Laggatif June 26^ lh02f ^ ^. 

« » ». *. ^ « ...« 

There^ now^ is the requested freedom^ whicb^ a» n 
you justly ob9erve, ought to exist b^^ween thOML / 
whose affinity qf^oul is felt^ and claimed by oacfc» . 
Besidea, my matronly character* yearSf Sccentitki 
me to treat you, i£ not matemaUy, a little tumtU^^ ' 
I need not, iodeed^take much , matronal cotls^^ r 
quence to myself^ for, with my grown-up daugK«. 
ters, I lire like an elder sister. But now to my 
delay. Your last letter^ inspired by the very SQulr 



i^iuflNturBi^ >f«aiig>» aetive frietiiii«blp, would liate 
c JiWJtti A ina in- the penraal) thoHgklwere not^ 
mfi^i< thm-M^d and gratefiiE object of that 
fiHMdklbip. But, before I an«#er it> i must tell 
|roti» that I ha'^ just parted with two &iends whom 
I ttt^m^i^t tteet again, and who hare been both 
vei^^^iaoful in supporting m^ i^irits during this 
f&ka^^i Gikamty. The preparatixms for their 
depMtBtro bate not onlf engrossed, but oVerpow- 
erMl'iiie. One is the book of book«*, the rerisal 
of which' had ahaaost turned the hrain of brains be- 
^yre it was completed. The other is the daugh* 
lee of daughters, who is now on her way to £ng- 
]and9 and has left me under much depression. 
Baty resoWed not to ^ield to it, many a hard bat- 
lie have -I fought with despondency, and often, as 
now, have I beoii^yful, lor fbar of being doleful. 
If I had not a firm reliance on Providence inward- 
ly, and an active miiid, that impels and enlivens 
my struggles outwardly, how could I still exist, 
afiter the hard pulls my heart-strings have had? 
The motives, Sec of this journey I shall explain 
hereafter, for I never could narrate when my head 
ached. We apent <^ one day of pardng love," as 
Bums says, at Dalwhinny, from which her young 
cousins, Isabella, and I returned to-day. I took re* 
fuge in my haunt in the deep dell, where the Bron- 
nacil^diaslies impetuously over its rocky channel ; 



• ' s « • * 
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* This alludes to a roluxQe of poem?, written by the au- 
thor ^ih^se letti«re» and since pubUshed* 



SOD iunm»mmi 

there I' scfKwMA few alines mtKa fieiicil, wfakli 
I will retrace «Dd encfose fer yoar p^riMal* %. ^9i|| 
the meanuig i^ tUbi effu»k|Q ccwmeou so. clo«^ 
with the sQcnerf} that), without a.commeiitaqr; ¥3r 
that cool critiek Barr, you will opt half, taste ic 
Let her paint the huadacape which she has 90 o&e^ 
seen (and felt) \ let her tell ys»x haw the BronitacJi 
is bom in the recesses of t^ Carry hujrf > ypr^ 
near Charlotte's beautiful fau^tain. Erom .thia 
kindred stream it dtveri^es^ and turns its ccmr^i^ 
towards our cottage, before it descends from ih9 
eminence under which we are sheltered. . Ns&vert 
sure, in a quarter ef amile'acisudnMiy did^a noun* 
taih-bvook aaisume such vavioiis aspectS) and sp«mk 
such different languages. Turbulent and hoarse, 
it first desecaads, over rocks and great. a|oiii»ft» 
through the deep^asm which its wintry tulimlta 
have formed in the steep descent $ When it l*6a£h* 
es the house, close to which it paftseS) thechaxmel 
is stony, but hot abrupt ; its murmurs aire stiH iobd, 
but regular and not un^leasing ; a (ittle. furjQber 
on, it runsoTer smooth pebbles. Its borders are 
verdant, and its sound equal and almost musical. 
Presently after, itentets a n\ea^ow, rich and Aiw- 
ery beyond all 4:ompare,. fertilised by theovcitfiow* 
ing of Spey, b^aut^ul with luxuriant herbagey tod 
diversified by the windings of this wandering 
stream, which becomes here a perfN^t ^meander, 

* Corry buy is a name applied to a krfe verdnat boltow^ 
somethioj^iycetheciratei; ofaTolcano^ neajrtbe tfi]BiQ# of 
a auRutatn. It a»eansj literally^ yellow or fiow^ry ib^f 8k 



SO ofteA^ Y^at it seeHMi'inellned to 
l^^sit'M'^tirce. ' Its brin^nfibrdB ^teker^^ a- 
llMai^fi^ tttfttfd ffdwars,' to aii iiicirediM^ numbet 
if Hi^^^d its xTi^nnef in this rich itionld is so 
wc^fihatthe sound is sdfter an^) s^eeter'than any 
^rtw-'\iti**am. ' When I walked alone, to indulge 
fettt)W, ^ ahrays went up the stream. How mmy 
^Stdiquil evenbgs have I traced its wanderings 
thH>i%li-the meadows, with those, who» alas ! will 
d^sV^'more share my peaceful enjoyttients ! But 
ft'AW^fo the purposfe. 



• • 
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- ' -unnM ADimssssD to the bbonnach. 

4^M)|ill streuh that dtHeendA ftism ihe mountsms iii a 
r'd:-; < . remote part of the HighlaikU. 

• ^ -Itede stream, that eom'stdashing the wildt oeks aoieng, 
. lUuid: drovn'tt in. thy tomult* the paatoral soag, . 
. rf How eft t^4M>araeflaxiiours have softeu'd my care, 
l^;Whfa I^Jllng With. fu^gijisU, or sunk in despair ! 

1^) ilBVhen ^nature lay hush'd in oblivious repose^ 
"V^en nothing was waking biit I and my woes ; 
'i^eh the stars all beheld me with bright eyes of fire, 
^^'And bade me resign, and their Author admire ; 

' ' irhen, where by my cottage thy turbulent course, 
* ' JLikeflOrrow subsiding, diminiiUi'd its force, 
- •' y^^ken the heart, overburdenM, could seek for relief, 
t' ' Thy murmurs how placid, how soothing to grief ! 

;^. When mom iniresh beauty enlighten'd the skies, 
-. .^in»e]i the sun was prqianng in splendour to rise, 
J . Amopg the smooth pebbles, ia melody clear, 
.. gippotli, gliding, thy waters m^ore lucid appear. 
\ But'Whenln the meadows, a^ ev'ning's soft hours, - * 
'On thy borders 1 wander, 'midst vmLure attd ilow'rft. 
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Whet^yhid in thj disnnel, in wbispers so sweet, * * ^^ ^^ 
Thott art heard in -a cadeace for symptdhy meet ; ("- '^ ' "' 

My ttusaifs, Uio' pensiTe, ' are free from' desj^i^*'^ ' ' - 
While soothing, 1 feel the 9oit balm of the air } .^^ • ^^ 
When from thy low banks, they aseend to ^e.alqr. 
My soul seems, to fbUow the larka ^he|« thoyJly. i , « ; ^ 

When the sun from the west, with a soft^ar^g ?IV<.- - 
Irradiates thy stream, where it mingles with Spey^ , 
While to seek the wide ocean thy pure waters rofi^ 
How sad, yet how tranquU the calm of my soul ! 

The stream that with thee in the mountains arose. 
In whose dark recesses your sources disclose, ' '^t 

Whose parting thy murmurs lament att tlie WR^ M.-^.-r 
Tho' forc'd from beude thee so etafy to stnqr,- " j;/ . 
^ Nov again shall rejoin thee, and flow< in one^ tide^ . • < 
Nor part till to qcean together you gUde ; <, . .< 

How blest, who arrive at that sea without shore, ^ . ^. 
Where currents rejoin, to be sunder'd no more ! 



LETTER CXTt 
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TO MI88 MAXWI^L FAGAK, BOOTOK. ^^b 

La^San^ Aug, 4, 1802. 

' MT DEAR MAXWELL, 

I WILL by no means delay. ansiKf^i^f 
your kind le.tter>^ though it costs me a grea^er.^efr 
fort than you are aware of } for I l\ave .resLll^,^^ 
a surfeit of writing of late. First,, that tirejB^B(i/e 
collection* which I had to arrajtige for the prcas^j 

• A volume ofpoetry, before alluded to., ' 



aiid noii^^i^ith ^swering let^ti^rs whip)% I hiid been 
obliged) tp deler till th«.t tai^ wna concluded. ' Of 
tbese J^ttfif3 wbat ahaJil I sity ? I wish you did but 
see.thc^ntt. Of moife than lbrt]r> moderately speak- 
ing,«irlii^ I received on a late melancholy occa- 
siony' no^'bne 'speaks the cant of condolence. 
Sottie '.of *diein are froni people I never saw, 
though! know them well, through the miedium of 
mutual friends ; others from lan^ eyne acquaint- 
ance, by whoni J thought myself entirely foj*gotten. 
Some of thete epistles are singularly elegant, 
some |»ou8ly affecting, some simply pathetiek ; 
but it is^Tcry singular, tlmt, among so mahy, there 
i^ould not be one studied or affected expression, 
or one hackneyed phrase.- They all breathe, in 
Tarious tones, the genuine language of feeling 
and compassion for the liring, of esteem and Ten- 
eration for the departed. All this tender regret, 
for modest worth, hid, during the short pilgrim* 
age of life, in obscurity ; all this amiable sympa- 
thy, for orphans, some of them too young to know 
theexteerc^ their misfortune, and fer their un- 
happy mother sinking' in an unheard of corner, 
imdeif the depression of narrow circumstances, 
accumulated cares, and an enfeebled constitution 
«^ornl a powerful body of evidence against the 
pre^Tiiithg notion, that every creature acts from 
some selfish' or sordid motite, and that vanity or 
ittteri^st ate the sole actuating principles. Be- 
hold, here are so many who have not bowed the 
kiiee io Baal^ wh6 are not entirely swayed by that 
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world, which is at perpetual enmity with itsMidcer. 
What motivesy but the purest and the best, could 
anyone have for taking so warm an interest in 
those, who could promote no one's advanti^e, and 
gratify no one's Tanity ? 

We hare had letters from M. since her arrival 
ip England, and even since she went to DcTon- 
shire. Her journey, which was full of novelty 
and amusement, and which, as &r «u» possible, she 
has shared with us by her description, waS ren- 
dered more safe and agreeable by the pompany of 
a particular friend of mine, a clergyman, who,.be« 
ing obliged to make an excursion for his healthy 
accompanied her to London, loid on to Sidmoothy 
a watering-place, where she found her newfriendsy 
together with some others of thdr &mily. The 
elegance of their ntanners^ and the cor^ality of 
her reception, exceeded even her expectstioBSy 
which had been highly raised by their previoiis 
correspondence. Here I must wave the true and 
entertaining of her travebf to recite somethiiig^ 
«n^e extraprdiimry than any thbig that (occurred 
to her observatioh in that world of wonders, Lon* 
don itself, during her short stay in it. 

I have not left room to tell you of the goodness . 
of I^me Providence, a» it appears muanlfested t(^ 
the children of a worthy man, in the kind and^seo* 
siderate attention of many to their affairs. Kikiw 
me alvrayd 

Yours truly. 
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LETTER CXVH. 

TO MISS DXTKBAR, BOATH. 

Lagganj Oct. Sy 1802. 

MY DEAR HELEN, 

YOUR return from Aberdeenshire wa» 
matter of consolation to me, on various accounts. 
My two great propsy the book of books and M., 
being taken away at oncoi I fell into a relapse of 
despondency ; the image^ which must ever live 
in my hearti and dwell in my .meditations, entirely 
^grossed me, to the exclusion or diminution of 
every other concern I I never sleep much ; but, 
during this^ double gloom of nature and of soul)'^ 
I know only the. painful transition fi^m deep de- 
jection to severe anxiety ; and, when exhausted 
bf tiie labour of the mind, I sunk into a state that 
more resembled a heavy torpor than refreshing 
dumber. I waked with a sudden start, before the 
dawn, to' horror inexpressible. Yet I never took 
more pains to sooth a sick infant, thim I did to 
reason down the throbbings of unconquerablib an- 
guish. All the singular instances of the Divine 
goodness, which have shone upon me since I was 
left alone in the world, I have made to pasit in re- 
view before me, asvd reproached myself for sinking 
while thus supported. Were you ever struck 
with an affecting instance of the true sublime in 
the Old Testament?* it is where Mosel», as it 

' • Bxodus, xxxiii. 18, 19. 
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should seeniy encouraged by being admitted into 
so near communion with the Deity, entreats that 
He wpuld sbine forth upon idm in full resplend* 
ence : 

" Lord shew me thy glory.*'— — " I ^lill make 
all my g^oodnes^ to pass before thee." 

What an answer ! how condescending its benefi- 
cence, how rich its meaning ! How cold must be 
the heart that does not make the suitable com- 
ment on this emphatical definition of true glory ! 
Confess now that I do not use either to lament or 
preach to you, " The heart knoweth its own' sor- 
rows, and a stranger intermeddleth not therewith.*' 
I do not mean to cloud the gayest thoughts of gay- 
est age, where there is so much reason to believe 
it an innocent and warrantable gaiety ; and I know 
too much of the source, from whence you draw 
your instruction, to believe it in my power to 
make any valuable addition to it. But, sometimes, 
the overcharged heart will seek in sympathy an 
aljeyiat^on, where there is no hope of cure. Your 
late Indisposition and depres.sion will make all this 
intelligible to you. I can assure you my concern 
and apprehension about A. L. was one of my ter- 
rors ; and, through the gloomy medium in which 
I beheld ^all objects of fear, you yourself, you were 
another of my disturbers. Judge, then, whether 
I was glad when I got your letter, and whether I 
was grateful when I saw with what alacrity you 
i^ent in search of A. L. ; and how determined 
you were to think the best of her^ I don't know 
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whether I remarked to you before, that I never 
knew a creature who enjoys, in a higher degree, 
that 

*' Eternal sunshine of the spotless nund»*' 

which Pope givea to his vestals. She goes on re- 
joicing in her course all day, and every day ; and 
this without animal spirits,— .mere cheerfulness 
of heart. I am happy to hear your Aberdeenshire 
jauntey^ as Bums calls it, has been so serviceable 
to you. You have been quite in high life, where 
I should not like to have been with you ; for early 
did I say, 

*' Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate you.'* 
But perhaps you will call this sour grapes ; not 
quite, neither ; I love elegance in sentiment, in 
language, in manners, though I don't care for the 
externals and insignia of it, nor can I bear it ataU 
when disjoined from simplicity. Artifice, spleenj 
vanity, and false refinement, are the demons by 
which the upper regions of life are haunted. 
Must I confess that grossness, vulgarity, and in- 
delicacy .puddle about like pigs and ducks in the 
lower world ? We made a little world to ourselves, 
where ease, simplicity, and a kind of negative el- 
egance, gave an undefineabie charm to our cottage. 
This made people of genuine feeling and uncul- 
tured taste like it, without being able to tell why. 
Sweet cottage ! must I leave it ? I will tell you, 
some time or other, how our poppies and convol- 
vulusses nod into the low windows, and how richly 
Ibe woodbine clothes the porch, where we have 
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■o often sat together, contemplating a mild show- 
(Biy evening) that would let us go no further. 
But what does this avail ? I don't mean all this to 
detract from the merits of Miss Frazer's elegance, 
which, I doubt not, is regulated by her taste, as 
well as dignified bj her virtues. Is Lord Lyttel- 
ton son or grandson to the virtuous and poetical 
nobleman of that title ? The verses he left at 
Castle Fraser, are sweetly turned. I give you 
joy of having ^< the dariL rider of the wave" for an 
inmate ; he will make a frigate of the house, in 
which the Bramin will be midshipman, you first 
lieutenant, and your mother master and com- 
mander. He will be an animating acquisition. 
I think, brothers are the only possessions I ever 
envied any one. For more than twenty years, the 
sense of this desideratum was effaced, but now I 
feel it more than ever. How rich are you in 
these enviable relations ;«-^ mother that is sister 
and friend, as well as guide and monitress ; and 
peace and leisure ; and musick and literature ; 
and taste and health ; and sense to set the just 
value on all these blessings ; and sympathy to 
keep your feelings from hardening in prosperity. 
XiOok round now, and see if there is any so happy. 
I leave you to the grateful contemplation of all 
these blessings. Adieu, Felicia ! - - - 

I am sorry I mentioned ■ ■ ' * s eulogium of you ; 
a consciousness of that kind is destructive of ease 
of intimacy, and 'tis agreeable to be on an easy 

footing with a rational man who expects nothing. 

• » ^ - 
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LETTER CXVIU. 
TO MISS DUNBAR, BOATH. 

Laggauj Oct, 20, 1803. 
ONCE more, my dear Helen (and then 
&rewell for a while) give rae your pity and your 
]Hrayers. Your dear mother whom I love and re- 
vere unseen, will give me her's. I will antici- 
pate no evils ; but ask the Divine aid to frame my 
nund to something between hope and resignation^ 
while I leave this groupe of orphans, loving and 
beloved as they are, to attend the sick bed of one, 
whom absence and calamity have made best and 
dearest in my eyes for the present. I cannot now 
narrate ; but her recovery from a slow nervous 
fever is so dubious and unlikely, that Mrs. P— *^ 
obliged to leave home by an urgent call of similar 
distress, wishes, before she sets out, to have one 
of M.'s relations from Scotland, to attend her. . I 
am the fittest to undertake this task. My anxiety 
would be doubled, if either of her sisters went 
alone in diligences at this season. * * * is too 
timid and too delicate. * * * has an arduous charge 
of variotis concerns, and feels too strongly to act 
properly among strangers, in such a trying emer- 
gency. I had your letter last night. It would 
give me pleasure if any thing could ; but my chief 
comfort just now is to recollect pt'omisesof divine 
eonsolation and support from Him who will not 
afflict above measure. 

s2 
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" With the Patriarch's trust. 
Thy call I follow to a land unknown.'^ 

This passage of Young runs in my head like the 
prevalent idea in a delirium. I shall bewilder you 
as well as mjrself, by leading you into the howling 
wilderness through which my mind wanders. 
Only thiS) let not poor Anne Ourry know of the 

impending cloudy or my departure. I am 

glad you and- dear Mr. Maekay like her so- well; 
Hers is the milder merit of the heart ; but such 
a spotless heart, and a temper so unclouded !— -Itt 
the depth of despondency I sometimes lay hold of 
a ludicrous idea to play with ; such is that of your 
house being turned to a frigate. Don't mistake 
«ae. I know your brother* is no mer-man. Nau« 
tical skill as a man of science, and the resolute 
manliness of his profession, are, in his case, I am 
told, blended with easy manners, and an improved 
mind. No longer whimsical or sportive, behold 
me a suppliant for a life dearer than my own, and 
shivering with fearful expectation. May every 
blessing attend you ! 

* James Dunbar, Esq. who commands His Majesty's 
ship the Astrea. 
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XXTTER GXIX. 
TO MISS. DVNBARi BOATH. 

Glaagowy Abv. 7, 1802. 

MT P'B.KVLj KIND H£|JtN| 

. WORN S8 I am. by the pressure of many 
sorrows, ditided as I am. between necessary occu* 
pation and many visits of sympathy which I re- 
ceiye, can I go to England, and remain for a time 
in dread suspense so far from you, without bidding 
you &rewell) without expressing my gratitude for 
all your kindness to Ourry, so amply detailed, and 
so warmly commented on, by that paragon of 
grateful damsels ? I hope thia will find you in 
some degree recovered from the indisposition sho 
Icunented so rnuch^ Perhaps the time may arrive, 
after all these clouds are overblown, when I may^ 
from the occurrences of my journey^ and short 
stay in Edinburgh, furnish out an amusing detail; 
but now ^ chaos is come again,"— -at least in my 
brain.— -Since writing tiie above, I have witnessed 
a very impressive scene ; it was .the departure of 
a young lady who resided in my father's house for 
some time past. Her father had been chaplain to 
a settlement abroad, and left her in easier cir* 
cumstances than generally happen to the children 
of Levi. She only meant to stay a few weeks at 
my father's, on her way to the north, where her 
friends live. There she was arrested by sickness. 
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her lungs being in a decayed state before ; and 
there she has been since June last, lingering a life 
that might well be called a protracted death ; C-^ 
in the mean time, dcHng all in the power of com- 
passionate attention to alleviate her sufferings* 
At Edinburgh, I heard that Mary was so much 
better, that I needed not proceed. I gave up my 
intention, yet thought, as I was so near, I would 
see my parents^ and arrange my Stirlingshire es- 
tablishment. I wrote to Mary, that if she felt a 
wish for my coming, here I was, and there I would 
go. Now, while I sat in security, and moreover 
heard from Mrs. Protheroe that she was walking 
out, I biefgan to breatiie a little ; when another let- 
ter informed me that her frequent relapses, and 
the danger of her lungs^ made it necessary far her 
to- remove to the hot wells, unless she soon grew 
better. The agony, it cost me to relinquish my 
intenticMi of returning to the dear family I have 
left, is unspeakable, but . it must be. I should 
have gone yesterday, but could not forsake this 
poor dying girl. Last night she expired, and O 
how forlorn and friendless ! No creature to bestow 
a tear on her departure, but ourselves. Why do 
I enlarge thus, or who can understand the state 
of my mind ? Yet let me, in this wounding exi- 
gency, do justice to the unwearied kindness, the 
tender sympathy I receive. Who ever needed, 
who ever met with so much ? All this is incoher- 
ence, but we must lay our account to suffer as 
well as enjoy with our friends. 'Tis a proi{^pre-i 
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entiiieiice, aad worth bujii^ at a high price, te 
be « friend. I entreat four worthy mother's 
piayers ; I know how you will mourn over the 
dear children I leave behind. Adieu, my dear 
•Helen ; I will write to you when I am more at 
«ase. Peace be with you 1 



LETTER CXX. 
TO MRS. F-^R, PLTIITON. 

Bristol^ HotfucllfHouacj 
Dec. 14, 1302. 

MY DEAa FRIEND, 

I CAN hardly reproach myself for a delays 
which elicited from you such a proof of warm 
unchanged affection. How gratifying are these 
lively marks of kindness, when the heart, stripped 
of its wonted shelter, languishes in a strange land, 
chilled and forlorn. I have now the comfort to 
acqfiaint you, that the benefit Mary receives from 
these waters, is beyond my hopes, so that her 
recovery seems nearly completed. This it won- 
derful, for there was so great an inflammation on 
her chestj that the doctor says were it not that 
Bhe has a most excellent constitution, he should 
have entertained little hopes of her. I was treated 
with all possible kindness where I was, and owe 
more than I can express for sympathy and atten^ 
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tion. Yet it is a great relief, in my present state 
of life, to be here at liberty. Without the uneaaiy 
sensation of disturbing the quiet, and poisoning 
the comfort of those who are deservedly happy, I 
would wish my comforts to be shared as much as 
possible with my friends; butmy sorrows and anxi- 
eties I would keep as much as possible to myself. 
This, sure enough, is a beautiful, dismal placid; 
but though the mind were not like mine, over- 
loaded, I wonder how people can taste pleasure 
where death haunts you in so many forms, that you 
seem to have entered his vestibule* The number 
of the young and prosperous that appear drooping 
like faded flowers about these << sacred springs i" 
and then to see the vapid, futile phantoms, in the 
form of nervous, splenetick, and hectick women of 
fashion, setding their card parties, and talking 
over their winnings, at the very pump, and in the^ 
very presence of the poor wretches for whom the 
grave is visibly opening ! I cannot tell you how I 
am shocked at these incursions, that vanity is 
hourly making into the precincts of mortality. The 
crowds who elicit gaiety from each other, have 
the opposite effect on me. Accustomed to walk 
complacently round the narrow circle of those 
whom I knew and loved, I am not cheered or 
amused by the crowd here. It only impresses more 
forcibly on my mind how many are here that 
regard me with indiffereiiee or contempt, an4 
how great the change. I am so cheered when 
our kind friends from Bristol come to ask for us ! 
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but that cannot "^ften be. I have, however, the 
▼€ry best accounts of the little flock at home, and 
hear my deputy matron does wonders. When a 
burden is laid on such young shoulders, there are 
generally great complaints ; but my young hero- 
ine conquers difficulties with all imaginable ease. 
Indeed she commands tried and faithful forces. 
For, as every thing I have, you know, must needs 
be extraordinary, no one has such faithful and at- 
tached servants. Of this I have had many proofs ; 
and in the depth of my calamity, it was a consola- 
tion to me to see, that the kindness of a most in- 
dulgent master had produced so much gratitude. 
I love to find these soft features of human nature, 
where one least expects them. Yet why not ex-; 
pect them ? for if these people, are uncyltured on 
the one hand, they are unspoiled on the other.. 
My health begins to yield to the pressure of u- 
tense anxiety. I cannot, must not stay an hour^ 
when my patient is able to move ; but before she^ 
takes ^ long journey to a northern climate, I will . 
endeavour to bring her for a single week, to see . 
your retreat. Your gay painting of summer scen- 
ery must not tempt me ; matters of the utmost 
moment depend on my reaching home by April. 

You shall have proof sheets of the volume to 

exercise your criticism.* They have been trans- 
Hiitted to me, and give me the idea of a scaffold 
I am about to mount. But we shall discuss 

* This relates to the publication of the volume of poems. 
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abundance of topicks5literaiy and domestick',"tfh€n 
we reach your Arcadia. " Send me a bill of heafth 
in the mean time, and accept of your pupil*a' itf- 
fectionate regards. ' • * 



LETTER CXXI. 
TO MISS DUNbAr, BOAT H. 

Brintolj Hotwells^ Jan, 20, 1 803-. -* 

MT DEAR HELEN, - ' 

I AM sure, that distance, and sorrow, and 
care have not extinguished that ardour of benev- 
olence, which was formerly rather excited aiid' 
heightened by the causes that generally free:»c 
the friendships of the world. I feel myself already 
in danger of moralizing and speculating. If once 
I wander into digression, farewell to order, 
connexion, and information; and to you, of all 
others^ I am most apt to. digress. Now for a suc-^ 
cinct, dry narrative. Very dry indeed it will 
prove ; for, from the harassed state of my mind, 
looking back only to grief, and forward to terror, 
I heard things without listening to them, and saw 
them without looking at them. First, now, behold 
me in the streets of Glasgow, preparing to enter 
the mail coach, which was- occupied by two gen- 
tlemen, one well dressed, well bred, and rather 
youthful looking, whose countenance bespoke 
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good humour and intelligence ; and much veracr 
Uf of countenance he had^ as shall appear in the 
sequel. The bther,-*-ihow shall I describe him ? 
for he was all chagrin at the time^ and looking his 
very worst ; yet, through his neglected, heavy fig- 
ure, and harsh sun*bumt countenance, some 
gleam«-of the gentleman broke dimly forth ; yet I 
really shrunk from him, and thought of Sterne's 
timelfungus. He was sick and he was splenetick ; 
and he did nothing but growl and murmur, and 
tell his grievances, all the way to Hamilton. But, 
though he was surly, he was not vulgar ; his lan- 
guage was that of a manly and enlightened mind, 
through which gleams of feeling and gentleness 
broke forth unconsciously. In short, by the 
time we reached MoiFat, I thought him like the 
ghost of Matthew Bramble. M«--, our fellow- 
traveller, softened him and amused me ; he was 
intelligent, gay, facetious, and accommodating* 
He had been a lew days before at Dr. M.'s, whom 
he seemed to know intimately. He is a native of 
Inverness-shire, and had already been in both 
the West and East Indies. Laggan was &miliar 
to him, but I could not make him out. At Mo£Pat 
he went off, proceeding to London, but I took the 
west road, in company with my new friend, whoj 
by this time, saw my distressing anxiety, and ap-r 
peared to take considerable interest in me. I 
saved a hundred miles by this course. I had a 
letter to a lady in Carlisle, where I should have 
staid a night. Unable, in the ferment of my mind^ 

VOL. II. T 
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ta'«leepy aiMl unwiiiing tplose myfeUow-travelkr) 
vAtom I begam to look up to Trith a kind of respe^ty 
i proceeded without aleeping ; for, ia acamagf^ 
I never ciin. Tiiat day we. ceuld neither geti» 
mail-coach, nor a.partner in a po9t-chaiae, ^o we 
took i^ces in a right ndsellaneoud voiture, .e/^r 
pitaticallf called the long coach, and verf loQgii^ 
deed we thouf^tthe time we were in it. I n^vf JT 
felt euch.degtadation, or witnessed auch deprayitjf 
and grossness. My new friend wasindignaqt, mi 
disgusted beyond measure, and protested agai^t 
any such association for the future ; sc^ aflef 
Tunly searching the good town of Lancaster 
for an associate, we. took a post«chaise to Liy? 
erpoo&, being now perfectly known to each other 
through mutual acquaintances. His nam^ ia 
; he is sovereign, I presume, of some little 
grenadilloe in the West Indies, and is married tp 
a<lady whose connexions I. know,, and with whom 
he appears to be very happy. . He delighted iu 
speaking of his children, to which, yqu may hie.- 
liem, Deademona did seriously lifeline, for I Uke 
those domestick traits, . and he. seema a fond par- 
ent indeed. . We had many wise dispussions on 
education, and .much nursery discourse, &c. Be* 
sides, I, who love to knoif a Jit^le pf every thing, 
know more now of We^t India n^atters than ever 
I thought to have done. This f< fair discQur^e'' 
brought us to LiverpooL There I found no rest 
for the sole of my foot, for M. " had murdered 
«leep." You wonder I give you no accc^qntof 



th«' places I ;w6nt tlmyiigh; Ireftlly cttmipt^ wa' 
liaised 66* rt^dfy. Only ^is, I did not lik* the 
0tee of <^ithet Cumbierlaiid or Lancashire.' . Tke^ 
irtt^ illEtt, bleak, uiiyan«d ; haTing neither the po^ 
ihtotkk' variety of dear Scotland, nor the mild 
featiireB'and rich culture which I expected, and 
afterwards niet vrith^ in England. Indeed the 
season, and my mind, were so gloomy, that I shouhi 
Scarce have done justice to Etysian prospects, 
and, I' dare say, I did great injustice to Liverpool, 
Which^ I am sure, is a fine town, could I but tiiink 
sb'; but my eyes, half closed, couidnot admitits 
syu^metry, or contemplate its regularity. 1 was 
disappointed in their farm-houses too ; for it is in 
that scene of life, and not among fine people,, or 
weatfhy citizens, that I look for discriminating 
Mhes of character^ to be traced in their habits and 
fortn of life ; but O, these are gross and unrurall 
^^Jbrick ferm^houses, built on the very edge of the 
toad, a^ if to stare at the excluded traveller; 
dflicc^ at the very end, without a rural court; or 
afty form denoting taste or social order. They 
Have, indeed, little gardens before, but they are 
such confined, formal, suburbian-like things, that 
they banish the idea of rustick simplicity, nay, e- 
ven of rural ease. Every place too is covered' 
with tiles, which are my antipathy. My own dear 
cottage, with its mossy thatch, its woodbine porch, 
its green court surrounded by shrubs, and itsout- 
cY court of offices, the image of comfort and reg- 
ularity, came sadly sweet to my recollection, like 
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jOf% departed never to return. I heard, in idea* 
the roar of my niouiitain»stream6, and the blasts 
from the hills of my fathers, while England Raided 
f]|N>m my view. I meant to tell yon what I saw^ 
and I feel myself vainly trying to describe what I 
lelt. Well) but I meant to say, the formal wind- 
mills, and sluggish clay-coloured waters^ made 
tee recojkct with painful pleasures the piiret 
streams that poured, like n»elted crystal) -from 
our Alpine hiUa; and the remantick recesaet iai4 
swMt wateriGOlt, where our Highland poaaidila 
grind their scanty^ crop. What pleased mfi moal^ 
was Che distinguished beauty of the LanoastriMPt 
women, not void of the more attractive cha^'ms iA 
gi^ce and softness ; for they have^ for the mosfe 
part, good figures; and with them, fine dark eyes^^rf^ 
often united with a soft complexion^ clear pide ; 
which you must have observed^ do not often me#t. 
elsewhere. I was absolutely dazaled) I do not 
know how, when I saw so much beauty- set off 
with so much, elegance ; for every one is dresaed^ 
i^d this descends to the lower classes. I Jon suf^ 
you are very tired, and will not object to my go»i 
ing a while to dream of the fair Lancastrians, b^ 
fore I proceed. I never had so much wfUii^ 
leisure since I was a girl, and I fiy to it, i^a a x-efr 
Uge from ^^ tlie pains and penalties of idlenesst'! 
and those eating cares that follow wheije, wf^ jtf« 
banish sleep, and embitter reflection. . ., 
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LETTER CXXa. 

^ TO MI3» DUNtAH, B0ATU. 

» HQtweil'HotMej Briatolf ■ 

•/a^uar^ 21, 1803. 

NOW I come ta reclaim yiour attention to 
my 'Sorrowful pilgrimage. I do- not ihuchiike 
Ihe'&iglith towns; the streets are narrow^ andy 
#Mept those of Liverpool, they htfve all an uhso-^ 
eial lobk, that I cannot tell how to describe^ 
Lancaster I should not intlude ; it is more cheer-* 
lai, built of stone, and derives an air of dignity 
from its castle, which somehow brings the red^ 
l^es and holy Henry> and 

• ' ^^ Anjou's heroine, aliid the paler rose. 

The rival of her crown, and of h0r woeff,'* 

back very forcibly to my imagination . I have vtibi 
tjisrms of art to describe the castle ; but it is in a' 
«tyle of architecture which pleases me very-muchj^ 
aind I have just negative skill enough to be sure it> 
is neither Grecian nor Gothick. From LiveipooH 
set out about eight in the evening, most resolutely^ 
but avoided the long coach. In the short coach^ 
however, I foutd one gentleman^ the top being 
leaded with drunken sailors. My companion- was- 
» Scot, and the son of a clergynoan. In the mom-^ 
ing, we breakfasted at the very pretty town of 
Lichfield, which. appeared to me haunted by the 
ghosts of Johnson and DarWin, whom I could not 

T 2 
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get out of my head while I staid ther^. I saw a 
fine old cathedral, beatttifiil gaKlenS) aftd for tlib 
first time clear streams, which Narcissus himself 
could not view ^^Ith gre&tisr pleasuKs. Througii 
what an enchanting scene did I pass afterwafirds ; 
'twas a part of Staffordshire, where I found pPt- 
cisely the compact image of plenty, content, and 
«impIicity,thiiA I wished to see, in the finfm^liofuses. 
Charming varieties of rising grounds, Iqxuriatit 
Tales, solemn shades, and wtndhig streams. ThcBl 
«uch noble seats ; such rich orerhanging wods> 
drest in every mellow tint, from dus^r red toldie 
palest yellow ; such a soothing air of tnoiqmliitgr 
and comfort, and, above all, such vidblepqeaibill* 
ties of human happiness. I had no iderthat wmtt 
clatidscape could have such an effect on a ttdnibRi 
worn with grief and anftiety. But the matcbleaa 
4>eauty of this landscape ipras animatod by cfaearfol 
Countenances of peasants going to their eatiy la- 
bour, and brightened by the first rays of a miM 
autumnal sun. O, how I enjoyed the drowsiaess 
of my fellow-travellers, winch; left me ac leismae 
to be delighted. At this rate, my paper .^ill be 
filled before I reach Bristol. Suffice k the%tlwt 
I arrived before dintier«t the shocking, ^sagreea-. 
ble town of Birsiingham, where I languished in 
vestless impatienceallthe aftenioou,and imagined 
I saw every body and thing^tbout me looking coid, 
selfish, mid y^Aah In the momiaig, I set out; by 
three o'clock, in another long coach, ia w-hick^ 
lutiily, were only two ladiea,4iiother sad dauj^kter. 



^Hijktgsonieci^versation «bout our arrangeoieiUs 
dm tJbr coochf I halit>eoed to use a i^cpttish phrase 
if^imfitr d9)^ « O how that phrase delights me>'* 
iNiidilMi yovoigest ^^^ it reminds me of dear Scot- 
jlied," f This was touching an. accordant string, 
mA ffitf gn^t ve grew immediately \ for it ap- 
.peared tlie&e ladies^ who reside in a village near 
JBatity '^kd.been «q a pilgrimage of love to visijt 
tfasir celiUkMiS} who are some of the most re- 
jiipeetabiep«^>le in the west) and wiere noif on their 
jMtttfn. The ohl iadf was a native of Scotland, 
3tsd ^e yoQSig one ixsoA of it to enthusiasm. This 
vdiKf) too(^ we past .through a fine country ; saw^ ^he 
4)d0ody field of Bosworth, and past by Tewksbury, 
iwhiere th« usurper 'a corpse was canied. . It is a 
&B 0ld town, witib houses in it, the most curious, 
Itstique . fabricfcs: imaginable. I dare say king- 
auduiag Warwick^ and old Nevill, were in soin^ 
«f tliem. . They were in a style of architecture 
different fitmi any thing I had ever s^en or ima- 
. gined. The church is.a stately edifice ; the whole 
ewi.af which is formed- into a most noble -win- 
dow, that has a striking effect. We paased 
Itooiigh Gloucester, large and populous, full of 
aBtique lowers and spires, and surrounded by ». 
Teiy rich and beautiful country. , The latter is 
picturesque, with frequent farm-houscB, in the 
true old English style, and shady with orchards. 
There the country people were not bedizened, nor 
jnodermzed^ but had juatdie rusticity that I Uk« 
in their building& and appearance. . In the e veuingi 
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we reached the full majesdck Serern, which i» 
really a noble looking river. Then were my eyea 
regaled with a distant view of the Welsh motti^ 
tains, and my ears wkh the sound of Bristol belhii 
these latter were to me like a knell, and ihy ter- 
rors increased every moment as I drew nearer. 
My>new friends were all kindness and sympathy, 
and procured a chaise to carry: me to Baiir Row aft 
eleven, where I entered die door . trembling, and 
was glad to find, by the stir through the houae^ 
^at there was nothing^'funereal i^>out i^. I found 
my patient on a settee, with her kind friends aboua 
her. Worthy people, what do I not owe themi 
There is no doing justice to their merit and kind" 
ness. In two days she had an alarming relapse, 
occasioned by infianunation in. the breast, |br 
which the doctor ordered her to resort to the 
WeHs, as soon as she could be moved with safety. 
It was a month before this was thought proper. 
We are now settled in very pleasant and conven- 
ient lodgings at the Hotwell-house, which I would 
describe to you, if you were not already surfeited 
with description. Now, thank God, I think I can, 
from our experience, recommend the Hot-Welk 
to every one threatened with a similar affection : 
and I am convinced the reason it is not generally 
effectual, is, that people defer too long coming to 
it. We have lived a montli^here in more profotmd 
retirement than ever we did in Laggan^ not know- 
ing any one in this quarter, except the Protheroes 
ill their various branches, who are indeed tnra* 
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aably kind. ^ Yet, amidst all this meian^olf 
leasore^ mymiodhas been so 4eii^g^8sed by inleilBe 
auifsty fer the id^sent^ and reflections on the past^ 
1^ Bie^ui^choly anticipations of the future, that, 
except mere bills of health and necessary business, 
I iiave written to no creature but yourself. Now 
lisofie you will ha^e the grace to set a due value 
QttthM- proud pre^BUBenoe^ One very stormy 
x6gfat lately, I coukL not close my eyes, nor yet 
iljead; soihad reooorse to my pencil, for relief 
t^.tny overburdened mind, and here is the resuH 
of Ihk vigil of sorrow, at least as much of it as I 
can tnaMfflait In a letter. 

Yes^ to my soul, those northern winds are dear. 
That howling blast is musick to my ear. 
'Blast, whose swift wing has swept our Alpine snows, 
Hie Ixodes of Morren, and the hill of roci?, 
^ka^f hast thoo wak'diny wild harp's mmarpfal stxtegs^ 
A^a^ thdu jthe Twe of sorrow on thy wings 2 
Or hast thou rush'd iJong^the sacred shade. 
Where those my heart must ever weep> are laid ? 
!Prom my dear native land beg^n thy flight — 
Bring tidings to my soul, O blast of night ! 
When shall I view again my narrow vale, 
.^Adbear « v«ice in every >^isper«ig gale ? 
Se^.«pmg^s ^rsit violets deck the haHow'd gprouiid. 
And trace my children's fairy footsteps round ? 
• 'fhen, in a tender trance of ang^sh'd joy, 
* *ro my fond bosom shall I clasp my boy, 
' View the soft radiance of his full blue eyes, 
-Warm the fresh roses on his cheek with sighs, 
'Aad^ whi&e jiis curhiof waving amber flow 
Wi<f^ V9xy^x^g lustre o'er Ma ned^ of snow^ 
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.^, , The dswn of iMiily beauty let me traee, 
•' The smile beiugfuo&t^ hit. fftttor** face; 
While hope auspicipu/i points her wuxd^fgo^ 
Where future days the latent hud unfold* 
And bid hereditary virtues bloom» 
To deck with kindred sweets a father'^ tomb f 

Such are my medita.tbns, and such injrbo{»s;2 
Now to tell you what I mean to do. I'catBK>t> vQf« 
move Mary till the milder months arrirc. Next- 
week I go to Bristol, to dear goedMissw Preliheroe^ 
the following one down to Devonshire^ to^^kentyr 
last farewell of my deVirest friend Mrs. F— .r, 
whom 'tis scarce possible I shall ever see again.- 
Perhaps this is not coldly and precisely prudent ; 
but I have no notion of friendship that merely ex- 
hales in breath) or flourishes on paper. Crom- 
well's saints got at last above ordinances ; and I 
have long since got above indulgencies. Ease, 
and what the world calls pleasure, I despise ; I 
have no sacrifices to make to luxury or vanity ; 
hut a gratification so dearto my heart, so neces- 
sary to my peace of mind* I cannot, will not, de^ 
myself. I know» there are those that will wonder 
at me, to say no more, for this single indulgence, 
self-devoted as, I have ever been to the advimtage 
and satisfaction of others. Yet it were bard to 
grudge this cordial drop in the cup of bittemeW 
appointed for me. 

I heard once of you through — - ; who I hopeicr 
like a goo4 friendly hen, spreading her wing% 



over my chickena in vay abseiice. I get lleroick 
epistles from my young housekeeper too, whose 
spirit seems to have risen to the occasion. I nev- 
er feared her doing any thing wrong ; yet^ whten 
I think of h^r diffidence and inexperience, I am 
agreeably surprised to find her so constantly ^and 
dedidedly right. Remember me in a manner at 
once affectionate and respectful to your mother ; 
and tell your brother how much I ^as . flattered 
by his. kindness to Ourry. I am very wairmly and 
truly yours. 



LETTER CXXra. 
. TO' MRS. F-^R, PLTMPTOJU. 

Afiril^j 1803. 

MT BEAR FRIEKD, 

THOUGH tremWing at the task which 1 
have undertaken, X feel like a soul released from 
purgatory. What a • dreadful winter I have gon^ 
through 1 Yet how thankful I am) and ever shall 
bNe, that I have once mofe embrtced you ; that 
I have renewed, and, I hope, strengthened, that 
affection which will last while any^ earthly tie re« 
mains. * 

How we do lament your dwelling; among those 
who. are unfitted to appreciate oi* comprehend 
yott ! But you have many little cbmforts ; and 
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that superior comflMt of iooking back to a weil^ 
spent life, and forward to the peace which paaseth 
iinderstaadkig. 

N0W9 ray dearest friend, in what words shall I 
acknowledge your active, c(>rdial^ considerate 
kindness I How it has supported my ^irit, I can^ 
Slot express. Pray tell Mrs. Cholwich I shall aL 
ways remember her, not with gratitude ^oiy, but 
pleasure. I am charmed to think so much good^ 
oess has opened to itself such a source of innocent 
and laudable enjoyment to sooth the. evening of 
life. Adieu 1 
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* • 

TO MISS DUNBAR, BOATH. 

Laggany^firii 11, 1803* 

MY EVBB nXAR RSLEN, . 

YOU surely have not received my letter 
from Bath, that was sent thence by Mr. Guthrie^ 
and which enclosed one for our mutual friend Mr; 
Mackay ; for if you are the same unaltered and 
unalterable Helen, you would not let me blear my 
dim eyes, and wear out my grey goose quill with 
pompous narration and veritable description, with** 
out once saying, ^thanks, gentle Anne.'* But 
you never would make this acknowledgment I 
must, in compliance with the intreaties of your 
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^reatand grateful admirer/ A. O. G., thank ;foii 
for favours conferred on her^ which are her night- 
ly dream> and daily conversation* Thus far I had 
Hviittc^ when your letter appeared^ and my doubts 
tanished. I am happy that) in the irksome gloom 
of my exile, I had it in my power, by a faithful 
though brief' transcript of what occurred to me 
^ring my too rapid journey, to afford- you any 
degree of amusement I am now literally « weary 
worn with care," and a hundred objects press at 
once upon my attention ; but when I can breathe 
at leisure, I shall tell you a few more tidtnglj. 
Yet how painful it is to me to retrace the steps of 
that sad pilgrimage, where too much leisure for 
ray present state of mind, made all that ever I la- 
mented recur so forcibly to my sick imagination, 
bereft as I was of my comforter and support Let 
tne quote myself : 

I hftd sigh'd o'er the bud, I had wept o*er the blossom^ 
And beauty fuU blown I have liv'd to deplore ; 
But the voice that was wont to speak peace to my bosom 
Shall whisper compassion's soft language no more. 

No more shall the bosom, when heaving with angul^^ 
ia the kind breast ctf sympathy seek for relief ; 
While helpless I wander, or hopeless I langaish. 
Ah ! cold is the heart that would share all my grief. 

Except Mr. Protheroe's family, whom 1 can 
never think of, or mentioh without esteem or 
gratitude, our correspondence with the living in- 
habitants of Bristol was very sm^l indeed : but I 

VOL. II. ^ u 
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could give some tidings from the dead, among; 
wiiom I spent much time. 

•' The great, the ^y, the noble, and the sage. 
And boastful youth, and narrative old age," 

are to be found there, from all parts of the king- 
dom. The most distinguished people come there 
to die ; and the whole cathedral at Bristol, and 
church at Clifton, are hung with marble tablets, 
with ingenious and affecting inscriptions : two 
only I will particularise. Mason to his Maria ; 

*' Take,' holy earth, all that my soul held dear." 
The other, a large tablet of exquisite white mar- 
ble, in the form of a shield, with bass-relief figures, 
admirably designed and finished. Surely you 
have seen Sterne's Letters to Eliza ; if not, do 
without delay, read them. It is her monument I 
am describing. The inscription is simply thus : 

'* Sacred to the Memory of Elizabeth Draper, Wife 

to General I>raper, 
Who died at Bristol in the 28th year of her ag^. 
She was eminent for Genius and Benevolence.** 

There is an urn, with a drapery hanging in such 
loose easy folds over it, that you are tempted to 
lift it up. On one side is a female figure of 
matchless grace and elegance, <^ her looks com- 
mercing with the skies." She leans pensively on 
the urn with one hand, and holds a flaming torch 
in the other. This represents Genius. On the 
other side is a figure of a less dignified air, but, 
« soft, modest, melancholy, female," . &c. whp 
seems to look compassionately into a nest of 
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young birdS} which she holds in one handy and 
feeds with the other. 'This is Benevolence. Be- 
yond these, on one side, a broken column denotes 
the fragility of the most perfect human forms, 
which moulder and decay like the noblest produc- 
tions of human art and ingenuity. On the other, 
a palm, the emblem of immortality, appears like 
the undying spirit. But I must not indulge this 
descriptive mood, to which my journey northward 
would give full scope, had I leisure. Yet fain 
would 1 describe Devonshire, the English Arca- 
dia ; its pure streams, its pastoral hills, its rich 
vales, and softly genial climate. This, indeed, is 
the region of picturesque beauty. There I went 
to meet the spring, for there 

" She first anfolds her mantle green.'* 
There I spent part of an April-like March, in the 
enjoyment of a felicity that I did not hope to 
taste during my earthly pilgrimage. Fain would 
I give you a faint idea of the undiminished excel- 
lence, the unwithering spirits, and unchilled af- 
fections of het 

'* Who heard with pain my parting sighs. 
And lotag pursued me with her eyes." 

In short, of my own self-same Anne Ourry, now 
Mrs. F — ^r. But a theme that wakes all the pow- 
ers of imagination and memory, and makes the 
heart and eyes overflow at once, deserves, and 
shall have a letter to itself. The book of book^* 

* Poems by the author, ludicrously so caUed by Miss 
Bunbar. 
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has been delayed to my great yexatioii ; for I be- 
tieye, had it come in time, it might have obtained 
some notice in England, where Bums's mighty, 
o^rpowering geniiis has swept down the mounds 
of prejudice in its impetuoUs progress. Nay, it 
has absolutely made Way for a partiality for Scotch 
productions. This merit may, no doubt, be divid- 
ed with Campbell, who is indeed forte-piano in a 
very superior degree. My impression, however, 
thanks to the active ^eal of my friends, is the 
largest ever prfaited in Scotland ; but the same 
printer has the Court of Session Reports (formi- 
dable rivals indeed,) to print all winter. They 
were busy with my beloved old bard when I came 
away, and had only the subscribers names (to me, 
and many others, the most interesting part) to 
finish. I know, by the mental pangs I have suf- 
fered for some days past, that the book is born, 
and you may expect to hear it some day squalling 
at your door. But, alas ! those rough nurses,. 
the criticks, whose hands do not spare, nor their 
eyes pity ! Bitterness may be borne', 

** But what high heart could ever yet sustain 
The publick blast of insolence and scoi^ ?" 

and who believes, or cares for that want or leisure, 
and numberless other wants which you Xnow of I 
among which I wish, for the sake of my repose, 
want of feeling could be included in the present 
instance. The Edinburgh Review is (woe is me !) 
a work of ability, from which there lies no appeal. 
These young censors, however, seem to have 
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studied Shakspeare well ; and to be emulous of 
the character of Cesario, of whom Olivia says>, 

" O what a deal of scorn looks beautiful, 
> In the contempt and anger of his lip !" 

They seem to expect the publick will reg|u*d 
their beautiful scorn with the same partiality. 
For my part, I am rather inclined, like Orsino, to 
dread what they may prove 

" When time has sow'd a grizzle on their case," 
as they are already so apt to be scornful. 

I met two very agreeable women at Mr. Thorn-, 
son's, one of whom is a sister of Mr. — *-s 
futura. I like her much. Of your friend's 
choice I can only say, that I heard M-— y speak 
highly of her, who knows her very well. Shut 
out, as she must be, in some measure, from the 
vain and busy world, by the peculiar nature of her 
duties, what a delicate and superior happiness 
must her's be, to whom is allotted the charge, so 
like that of a guardian ang^l, to preside, invisible 
to him, over the comforts and enjoyments of one 
of the worthiest and most amiable of mankind, 
still more beloved as he is more dependent !>— 
Why have I not left room to tell you, how sweetly 
rural and sequestered.^ I found my dwelling at 
Woodend,* or of the transport that filled the dear 
family, both native and adopted, when I arrived \ 
The dear creatures are all improv^. B— has 

* A sequestered but beautiful retreat near Stiiiing, to 
which the author removed some months ai%er. 
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dont wonders, and my poor servants tooj inmlqr 
creaiure9p«-it would be tingrateful not to record 
their fidelity. One misfortuiie I have to- lament; 
my little boy speaks nothing but English. I atfl 
so provoked at his loskig the native tongue, 
though it appears to be the only loss which my 
&inily sustained in nty absence. I regret ycnir 
Collateral losses ; yet it ii some consolation that 
your'beioved sailor will be permitted to worship 
his household gods a while longer* FareweH. I 
have a thousand urgent demands on my attention. 
Though I cannot write, rest assured of the attach- 
ment of 

Yours ever. 



LETTER CXXV. 
TO MISS ntf NBAR, ftOATfit. 

LaggOJty M^y ^"^ 1805. 



VERY sick ^nd very bitsf as I am^ I mm 
do charmfsd with your gocKlness, in being so mind- 
ful of idfte ,Hnder sueh a pressure^ that I lose no 
time in thanfiing you> and iii congratulatijftg you 
on the recovery of a mother^a friend, and an ex^m*' 
plary model of every social and domestiek virtue. 
Do me the justice to believe, though urgently 
advised to take the measure' you mention when I 
was in England, prettied for money in a laiid of 
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atfaitgers, that I not only rejected the propoasi, 
birt the rejection cent me so little effort^ that I 
never once thought of telling you I had refused it. 
X should consider it as a stain to the memory of 
the most delicate and dlsiBterested of human be- 
ingS) if I) walking so long in the pure light of his 
spotle«» mind) should be induced to do any things 
that eould bear the construction of di&ingenuityy 
to benefit hisr lamiiy. By the Divine blessing, 
there is Iktle danger of their wanting what is 
necessary^ luid it is my duty to endeavour to limit 
their wishes within narrow, bounds. I know you 
now perfectly, in the simplicity and very similitude 
of A. O.'s description. Your patience in illness 
raises you not a little with me. I can't bear the 
tribe of croakers ; they are indeed 

*' Like the black raren horering o'er my peace,'' 
ne less a bird of omen than of prey ; for they really 
prey on my comfort. I do not believe these dis-- 
maliteB feel half what I do ; if they did, they would 
be glad to seize a respite when they could. I 
believe you very deserving, yet if these clouds 
did not intervene, you would have more than your 
share of those showers of manna allotted to sup" 
port us in our travels through the wilderness. I 
do think you g^tther more than a Homer, when I 
take brothers, and musick, and literature, into the 
account. I have my share too, though I am 
doomed to eat it, like the paschal lamb, with bit^ 
ter herbs. I hope there will be no war, 99A that 
your brother will take root and Sourish in his na-^ 
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tive »oU. Whs^t a feast must rural and domestick 
life to be an uncorrupted mind, after tassing about 
in a profession where the mode of life is so un- 
natural. I will give my opinion, such as it will- 
be after a hasty perusal, of the poem you had the 
goodness to send me ; but you in return must 
give me yours of Dr. Cowper's Malachi. I did 
not tell you how very ill I have been of the Cow- ' 
per^mania. I do not now mean the Doctor, but 
the delightful author of the Task. Read his let- 
ters and his life by Hayley, as I did, and you will 
find them 

*' Of power to take the captire soul, 
. And lap it in Elysium." 

Your young cousin's Poem to Science is a won* 
derful proof of premature abilities. It shews ge- 
nius under the direction of wisdom, and does 
equal honour to his judgment and his poetical ' 
faculties. No wonder those, to whom the culture 
of so fair a flower has devolved, should carefully 
attend to its unfolding. But if it were mine I 
yrould not have it reared in England. Who will 
care for Scotland, after being bred in so fine a 
country ? I would have a, son of the Muses be a 
patriot and a true blue Scot. John Bull is not so 
much alive, either to the tender or ludicrous, as 
we are. And why ? he has too much ease, and 
too many conveniencies, which he cultivates to a 
degree ipjurious to social life, and social love, and 
which yill produce the same effect on us when- 
ever we attain them. It is partly to this apathy, 
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itaX irreligiony the source sa fruitful of every eviti 
is owing. We struggle by the tight that kindles 
darkness into day, through hunger, poverty, and 
hardship; our blest enthusiasm lights up the 
dreariest prospects with rays that stream from 
heaven. Earth-born views are so bounded, that 
the soul soon, sickens with the reiteration of unva-* 
ided comforts, and languishes amidst all its enjoy-* 
ments. There are, doubtless, very many pious 
people in Eugland among the more enlightened 
middle/classes, but our ^ virtuous populace'' is 
our peculiar and invaluable blessing. I am now 
speaking of devotion merely as an earthly com**' 
fort. Did I tell you I read « Campbell's Pleas* 
ure^^of Hope" at the Wells, and was charmed 
and elevated beyond measure ?-^Our final day is 
^e 1 1th June. - Did I tell you of the Marquis'ii 
visit ? Was it not very considerate and good 1 
Farewell* X am tired out of measure, and will not 
bestow another wc^ on you or him, as well as I 
like you both. Good night. 



UalTEll CXXVI. 

TO Miss nUMBAR, BOATH. 

Laggan^ May \7^ 1803. 

MY DEAE HPI^EN, 

YOU must have felt some of the pains and 
penalties of authorship, to have any idea of the 
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cordial satis&ction I derived from readin|^ Mrs. 
Rose's* elegaat criticisms. I insist upon it, that 
it betrays hardihood, insolence, and indeed some 
hypocrisy^ to affect indifference about publick 
opinion) when one has once left the safe and 
peaceful shades of privacy. Very reluctant in** 
deed I was to plunge into that stream ; but now 
that I am in, I most undoubtedly would wish tq 
keep above water as long as possible, and consider 
such approbation as Mrs* . Rose's as an excellent 
cork jacket to assist my floating. The Delia 
Cruscas, and many others who fed the publick 
with gilt gingerbread, to the great delight of all 
masters and misses who loved glitter and tinkle, 
took very suddenly with their admirers, and simk 
as suddenly into deserved oblivion. . Plain com- 
ipon sense, with, few and simple ornaments,' wiM 
only be .relished by the lovers of nature, at its 
first appearance* But the power of those judges, 
in soime respects, resembles that of a certain great 
aerial .potentate—-it is. invisible, indefinite, and un- 
acknowledged ; yet daily increases and extends 
over all manner of people, and tongues, and na- 
tions, and many act under its influence who im- 
agine themselves free agents. I will run this 
diabolical parallel no further, but merely observe, 
that, in the long run, good sense generally recog- 
nises and obeys, as arbiters of taste, those best 


• Mrs. Rose^ of Kilravock, whose taste and talents are 
umyersally known and respected in her own country. 
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qualified to fix the boundaries of opinion. Praise 
from the praiseworthy is of all gratifications the 
highest and most delicate ; and poor authorii mil- 
itant, who must fardels bear, &c. have much need 
of some such cordial. But, after^l, my locality, 
the narrow circle' I walk round, must for ever 
preclude me from exciting general interest. By 
the pains you take t6 sooth my feelings with re- 
gard to the wrath of those who ought to thank nie 
for my well meant efibrts, I should fear I had ex- 
pressed too strongly my opinions on that subject ;* 
but you ought never to indulge a thought that I 
could be displeased at the generous concern you 
express, lest it should be hurtful to my interest or 
reputation. In that matter I have gone to the 
barrier of truth, and beyond it I will not go for 
mortal ; and for Jesuitical concealments, I kno# 
no art but silence. If delicacy or prudence forbid 
being explicit on any stibject, I can let it alone ; 
but if I touch a subjecbtf from which a thousand 
publick discussions have long sihce drawn the 
veil of concealment, I will tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. I should 
like at any rate to be tried by my peers, that is, by 
people who know as much about the subject as I 
do. Far from being displeased with you, I con- 
Mder this as an additional proof of that active, 

* JResp^tMdg the authenticity of the poems of Ossian, 
in aaessav on that subject ; printed in the volume of poems 
published by the author of these letters. 

f The translation of Os»ian. 
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sealous, afid imwearied friendship/ which does 
honour to your own character, as well as to me, 
and which I often think of with admiration equal 
to my gratitude; No one has had warmer and 
more faithful friends, but you are the only invisi- 
ble female friend who has made distinguished 
exertions on my behalf (for Miss M. 1 place to 
Mrs. F-r-r's account.) I have lately made a great 
aliquisition in an invisible male friend ; but, alas ! 
I can hope for little more than his parting bless- 
ing, for he is full of days and honour, and drawing 
near the verge of time, yet takes such a lively 
interest, and writes so like a gentleman, a christ- 
ian, and a man of taste and intelligence, ilforr I 
must not aay. But I feel a kind of triumphant 
satisfaction, in finding that age has no power to 
damp those virtuous feelings which ennoble our 
nature, when they flow from the proper source. 
My dear worthy Mr. Arburthnot* (another in- 
stance of generous enthusiasm illuminating life to 
its closing period,) is fast decaying, and has not 
been out of his room for many months. The 

* Robert Axbuthnoty Esq. late Secretary to the Trusteeflf ' 
Office at Edinburgh ; an elegant scholar and anuikble man. 
He was nearly related to Dr. Arbuthnot» the well known 
associate of Pope and Swift, whom he resembles in steadi- 
ness of principle, cheerful equanimity, and entire reoigimr 
tion to the Divine will. He lived in intimacy with the 
most distinguished characters of ^S/ day for talents ancl 
for worth. The venerahle Mrs. Montagu, Profbssor Bc- 
attie, author of the Minstrel, and the Ute excellent, and 
much lamented Sir William F«rbes, of PitsUgo, wete a- 
monghis most particular fHends. 
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.v^iy l«8t kuer he wn>te -wbm to^me, luod if «ver t 

see yotty 70U shall see it, and be conviiiced I-4e 

net overvalue the writer. I h<^^ yeu reGeived 

favourable accounts of all your brotheps, particu*> 

larly ^your beloved nautical hero, wboy^ I imagine') 

has a very^ ample «hare in the diviu<m of affectioo% 

He is quite iny or rather on his element now* 

Pray haveyoa seei\ Campbell's glorious effort ett 

the Tyrtean lyre ? « 

** Her xaareh is on the meuntun wave, 
. ^ Her home is on the sea.'* 

-I wish you would tell me whether you admire 
Campbeirs ^< wonls that glow, and thoughts that 
bum/- as much aa I do ; and whether ycm are 
tempted to have a little Teraphim image of Cow- 
per in your chamber for your private devotions ; 
and whether you are very proud that so many 
women, distinguished for eleganee and inteUeet, 
aa well aa virtue and jHety, gave up the pleasured 
of this vain world for a timoi to extract the thorns 
from his hearty and pour in the wine and 0il of 
coBsolatioiiv I am alwaya glad wfa^i lean war- 
rantably boast of my own sex. We are better 
'than men, i^on the whole* Indeed the few ami- 
able men I have known had many femaUties in 
their tastes and opinions ; but then I must allow 
the most respecti^ile women have seme masculine 
traits too. Nature does nothing wrong. It is 
those women who afeet and assume the mascu- 
Ikie character that are insufferable. Tell Barr^ 
lor it will charm her, that the two most respecta- 

VOL. XI' X 



ble wotneof and firm««t, truest frieadu exlstiBev 
are about to form an union with each other, by 
domesticating and living, aa much together as cir- 
cumstances will admit, as I shall hereafter explain. 
She will know I mean Mrs* F. and Miss M. 
Have you seen my rhyming description of our 
house ? Perhaps I may conclude it some quiet 
gloomy evening, with an account of the oaks of 
Woodend, &c. O that you came to Edinburgh ! 
Then would you surely visit ^ my cabin that 
stands by the wild wood," and cast a look of 
kindness on its inpates. Ourry, who now, thank 
God, enjoys perfect health, is always begging me 
to send her love to you. She will never havo 
done speaking of Boath, which she considers as 
the abode of taste, elegance, and felicity. I wrote 
to our friend, congratulating, bim with heartfelt 
pleasure on his new connexion, and entreating 
that his beloved ^ould o%tm rtceifiu But nOp— so 
you see it is not you. alone that are wa^ed fmm 
recollection by the tide of happiness that has 
DpwecT in upon our cori^espond^nt- But fear mA ; 
we s^all yet emerge ; . we are too g^odxo beibr- 
gonten ; and his chosen ta too generous to engross 
him. Pray write, and be sure you tell me.every 
thing, about every bpdy« X am resolved to like 
all your people, because you like all mine so well, 
B — B-*chr— n, for instance, who is elegancy, 
vivacity, and truth personified. I can no more. 
JRemember me to your excellent mother. I am 
aot more pleased with her regard than yours, but 



(iftiii tifiQ«i<ter of it. Adieu, my dear Reien ; 
#ttte soon, and think kindly and often of 
• Your affcctionftte fricndr 



LETTER CXXVH. 
TO MRS. F— -R. 

Jul^y 1803. 

' MT BEAR FRIRlVd, 

HAVE you got the hasty scrK.wl 1 wrote 
on my anival at Woodend ?• So many things 
crowd oti my mind to oppress me, that I fear rep-*- 
etitions ; but forgive aiid-pity one who is indeed 

*• Weary worn -with care." ' 
I mtist apologise to you for what I fear has madis 
you very angry, inseribiitg the Journal to you by 
iftme. When 1 passed through Edinburgh, on 
my way to Engine, Mr; Thomson and I hold a 
council on the arrangetnent of the names, fcc; in 
the poems. 'By mutual consent it was settled they 
should all be reduced to initials, excepting the 
Christhin names, which marked nobody, and could 
not be guessed out of our own circle. When I 
was just stepping into the carriage, he said, << Do 
you mean to inscribe the Journal to Mrs. F— — r ?'* 
<< CeVtalnly,*' said I, and there it rested. I took 
*..'•♦•••••••••••••••«■ 

* Here the author resided for the years 1803, 4, 5. 
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^ for fprftmed it should be m we had petxhomiy 
settled. Nothing fXMild exceed my swpriee when 
your name at length stued me full in the isuse on 
my return. There is no mortal harm in it, but 
one had rather not. I wished to sing in the shade 
tooy but they tore off my gourd without mercy. 
I am ashamed in true earnest) but we shall keep 
each other in countenance. The- whole passoB 
better than I could have expected. Yesterday I 
heard that lady » who is now near ninety) but 
in full possession of all her faculties, and has been 
accounted apersonof refined taete and si^eiftor un- 
demaiidingvhad en* of these book* seother. She 
was mu^ pleased, and aent to inquive aboutitlte 
auithor. You may belioTe Mr. Thomson gtere ^le 
desired occount) ^cou^-^fmoreJ' The lady wrote 
agam, enclosing a very handsome present^ and add- 
ing a flattering and elegantly turned vconplimeut 
to the ^ natural muse" of your-ftiendi I jua de- 
lighted with her praiae beoause it is clear, fran 
the manner in winch k is tienteyed, that she haa 
discemment-to.see, (hat I have just let myaelf a- 
lone, and neither studied the quaint simplicity taC 
the new school, not' the umferm and kebiaurad. 
splendour of Darwin and his imitators; i*have 
been thus minute, because £ covet your admira- 
tion for this Scottii^ evergreen, I n^an the lady« 
If one could steer c)ear of rocks and qioeksanda 
in early life, with such a dangeno^ companion ; 
enthusiasm, that survives to warm and brighten 
oun decline, is surely the last best friend of au*^ 



fadftg iniinuiity. Think of the digi>ity> and inters 
east %attMch0d' to a character, that can relish the 
pare pleasuYea of taste and beneficence, at a peri-» 
tMi of life when a parcel of wretched Strutdforuggs*' 
become contemptible and weamome to all about 
themt hy being absorbed In cares and fears for the 
peKMT helpless individual self. I am anxious tq 
know what Mits M. thkiks of this production^ 
I iBdumld suppose her too fond of Darwin and^Co., 
to relish mf simplicity* I am happy your firotc* 
gi^ej after all, is like to turn out so well, > . The ob-^ 
ject of ao much care and culture certainly Ought 
to afford you some satisfikcttony for the encourage^ 
ment' of: female- Quixo^m. i--«i*<.***w. I^m^ 
pleased with my newicstaUislnnent, th6ugb I s^ 
kbngiush^ after the demr cottage, and my eottrteoua 
peasants, who- have more, feeling and real tenti« 
mcttt than scores, of pretenders, .who spend reiidlit 
If what they borrow easily. - I am very partial to 
the S. S.' society.^' The few I meet with are kind 
and anentive, . The worst is, thar the neighbpuft 
are/ people qmte b^rand me; buttlien they are 
onlighteBed^ liberal^ int^igent. Their superior* 
ky* is legitimfite^ and tolerable. You are net blunt* 
ly kaioGked down by a full purse, without being 
weighed in- the baknce and^foimd wanting^ A 
well regulated mind, that knows botbwhat it has^ 
and what it wants, will neither grorelfnor climb, 
but remain statioitsryiin modest seclusion*; though 

• See Swift's description of tiiem in Gulliver's Traveli 
to Ae l9Und of L&puta.' 

x2 



tlM'ftWy wba irbh to ciiUif«le an ncquaintancii 
from suiitriMr iDotiTe%.wiU alwaf • aat«nt to tkeU 
ri^it (^ congcnklitqr ^ olhemiae, an aqyimtntaiiqg 
wkh tlioae yott camiotb^on a footiBiSf with, M Tcrr 
humiliatiliti Hateyiou read HayUf'a life of tba^ 
dear anuable tainv Cevfier ? I kave. fio pa^ence 
with' Hayley for teiNcttadikg «o miauteljr on Cow^ 
per** prtdae ; wlioae life and werka ftaiae ktm ke*i 
yendailtiisthecaiiaagr. 'Ti»jtt8taaifaa<alMMad 
aaa«re jwu.tliait the aun' was a bright lumioatr, and 
then {^Mveljr add, that the ocean was heth wide 
attdde^ Cowpcr inanta no atiita to raiae him in 
the ea«e«m.of .anj person posaeaung>elliwB fiaelkig: 
or m^deratanding. Cowper ia exacUjrevin^ thin|^ 
th«t I delight in. The blight gleama, by, whieh 
bb mental gloom is occasicMialljr lighted up» tlnroW' 
a kind of mild splendour round his natural and 
oiiginal character. Bat I will neither andeipate 
ycair Ji«dgment^ nor do what I hare ao muehbiam'- 
^othera for* Examine him byhia own light; 
and pfay .ebserf e^ in this: iUaatrieea inafeance^ how 
i^Acessary every men of gemnsy who ia at the 
same thne * man of Tirtne^ finds the charm of fb^ 
male society. The gracesy, the aprighitlmesst 
the softnesa, and the innocence, let me . add, of 
female conTeraaitioB, the tenderness of fiesmale 
sympathy, and the fidelity and warmth of fe^ 
male friendship, are cordials to a mind toe deli- 
cately toned for the rough tiimelts of the ciHTOpt 
world. What a constelhition of femMe'WdrCh 
shed its sweet ififhlence round this inspired suf- 



fefer ! It is wahh cenaideraUoiit how manf of Um 
great and gay, who ^w iuute a inoiso and buatle 
on the atafe of iife» have sunk into quick and deep 
oUtvioDf whUe we fottov wi& eager interest every^ 
step this obscure, unobtnuiye mortal makes 
among has lowers or greens^ and are more inter- 
ested m lus Y€tf hu*es and roMns, becattse.he. 
ioyed and^teaded them, than in ail that eter das* 
alod and nmuaed us utaaa^ the cfaUdron of art 
and ynkf. •••^4,i,^*m TM me how f o«ir book 
soetety r^iflh the nosegay of hether, bireh) and 
eanliacfa^ which 1 ha^e sent them/ Are you.deep 
m acrtptural studsee ? ]>oos not four heart bum 
within fOtt» when yew tliraw the worid at. a dis>« 
UmcC) and drink deep i^ Hie .true fisuntains. cf in<v 
spirodion ? 

.<♦■».♦♦.-*••»•. 
'Tis ja. &tal fiuhioB tint prevaUa of late, of 
caUiHg evetfs one a mediodist who f^oes a littio 
out of the beaten traefc of mechanical forms. 1 
dare say this illiberal cant drives many into sectsy^ 
merely Sent a:sanetaary from ridicule. • F<Mr it does 
not requirr' so much courage to share ridicule 
with, a body, as to face it alone. 

. ** O bfets'd rdttfemeiity IH^nd to life's de^iie» 
. Iletre«to froa case which etier mutt bethme." 

What sacrifice can be too ^^at to make for peace 
and liberty I And yet i am not quite satisfied with 
your retreat. This should not be said. Farewell 
tenderly. 
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. JUETTE& CXXVHL . 

V . TO IPI^S. .Ff-f»f 

IT it a«ire fmxrf' that I««s Tery Utde 
capahle. of writin^y ttet jour kind letter is tinift^ 
long unanswered. I can't easily make you mderv 
stand what a cordial it- was to me^* when I -was 
so ^ weary worn wi' care/' that nothing less dun 
the sootbings ci friend^p, and the dim distant 
views of peace beyond this world, could allay the 
fever of my mind. But before I say one word of 
the ordeal through which I have pasty i wiH answer 

your letter. -*-- I am glad^ that others 

doing what they ought, relieves you in some meas- 
ure -from the dilemma you were in about yoor- 
firot^^e. To send him fluttering away dws early 
and unformed, from the nest where he has been 
so tenderly cherished, must have been a severe 
alternative, after, all the pains you have triLea« 
When one does agenercms action merely fraia 
the pure, delight it gives the heart, 'tis very 
mortifying to be obliged to stop short before vthe 
plan of beoeficenee is completed. I am greatlfr 
pleased matters continue on the old footing., h, 
would be a dismal blank to your warm^ activ^e 
mind, to have no object near to exercise Ita* 
affections. Now, at the distance at which you 
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keep hinif he excites interesty without teasing 
knd wearing you out. And then jour holidays 
are so joyful to him. Now how shall I briefly, 
and at the same time clearly, shew you the track 

I have trodden since I left you. - - 

AliW ! for my beloved cottage I But I will not 
distress you with the retrospect. You will be 
pleased to hear that nothing could exceed the 
general kindness and considerate and friendly at- 
tention of my neighbours that were. As it is, I 
see much beauty and many comforts about my 
new abode. When the mist that over-cloud my 
mind are a little dispelled, I hope to taste, what I 
BOW merely look on with cold critical approbation. 
iTou, who live so much in the fair creation of your 
fiuMsy, need not be lold what a pang it awakens to 
part with a home, where every thing, in a manner, 
owes its existence to you; wh^re one has suffered 
and ei^oyed what self-lovers can form no idea of, 
sad wliich is endeared, by being, in a maim^^ 
r sft de^e d sacred to the memory of^ those we love. 
The letters with the accounts of my poor &ther*s 
death) came before I left the country, but were 
omicealed from me till the bitterness of the other 

parting was over. -- What an asylum, 

what a comfort, has that dwelling been to many 
others, besides the &mily that inhabited it ! There 
indeed social life, and social love, seei^ed the 
warmer for being compressed within narrow 
bounds. There I lived and moved, and had a 
being, in some degree useful and interesting to 



others. Hereafter I siMdl wdeed "exist ; but mf 
highest hope laast be t<» spend 

*>* Qiuety tho* sad, tike bemnsat of my d^yn/* 
far, far from my old haunts^ my old'habhsy and mf 
eld associates. I will not balance the acoountt ftm* 
you will do that for me, and reproach mf croali^!i^: 
to boot. I .am. all penitence and submission^' sa* 
pray.be moderates '; 



UBTTEE CZXIX, , - . 

TO ¥RSi. SMITB) JORDAir IUX.Ii. 

JVoodend^ Sc£U, 12» 180a« 

YOU wonder I hare been so h>ng- answer-^ 
ing your kind letter ; I too^ wonder, and mast 
account for my silence in a manner no less won-^ 
derfuL Do you know my mind has mt length lost^ 
all its elasticity. That happy &culty, that ines^^' 
mable cork jacket, by the aid of which, however 
deep /I might plunge, I still rose buoyant on the 
waves of calamity, is gone.- Here I am, safe 
ashore, and yet I gasp in amaze, like a creature 
removed from its native elements Time and 
habit .may amend this ; but at present I am, like 
Orpheus, at the hazard ofmy peiKe, looking back 
to the gloomy region I have left behind, and from 
a somewhat similar motive ; 
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** For 10 to tntevpoae a IltUe eaMy • 
Do iay frail Uiouyhta daUy with surmise.*^ 

Ail tfaUis veiy fine, and .veiy fendfal, you wiH 
^uy ; but the plafai matter, I believe, is, that my 
simd was ao exhaoated by a long suceessioit of 
<painful exertions, that quiet, no-vir I have attsdned 
it^^is like the. faint stupof of a person cast ashore 
Jrom a wreck. Yet I cannot call it leisure, either ; 
<£or, arranging and adjusting every thing belonging 
to so large a &mily, in an entire new establish- 
ment, kept me very busy, and when I was not 
busy, I was stupid. My patient, however, comes 
well on. My mother grows more composed, 
walks out in the air, and her sleep and appetite 
return. Little Grant, the dear son of my lamented 
.Charlotte, is another of tny tender cares^ I 
thought him puny and brought him here for a 
little coun^ airy said that he imght know and 
iove me* But'he will not stay- long enough, nor 
eoine back so^n enough^ to form or renew afFec^ 
,tiQB» His lather will never be at ease till he gets 
hini' home ; nor would it suit me to keep- him^ 

Of ^is place, suffice it to say, that the houst 
is ^zcellcoit* capacious, soiy, and well laid out. It 
.is sheltered^ at a small distance behind, by craggy 
Tpcks, and surrounded on three sides by pleasant 
W90ds, through which there are many opemngs, 
walks, aiid sloping glades ; and for birds it is a 
p^fect aviary ; I could not have conceived ao 
many to be contained in one wood of this extent ; 
they find covert in various l^autilul shrubs, which. 
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with woodbine and haxel, abouod ^rebtly. Tfcese 
woods too are diversiied bj trery kind of tree 
that bears our eMniate. The front of the house 
commands an extensWe and Taried prospeet over 
a level and fertile country, bounded bf mountains 
lofty and wild, whose fine narked contour la al- 
ways noble, and at sunset beatttiful. This sasne 
house stands in a circular enclosure, or lawn; it 
is sunH>unded by a wild hedg^e^ aliker the Devon* 
shire manner, mixed with fruit^treestand allowed 
to run into a little becoming disorder, wkiclir 
nearly onulates <<the negligence of nature, wide 
and wild/' in short, the place is neither trummedl 
nor rotted, and I like it ti&e better. Yet It has no 
air of savage wildnest, but on the contrary^. looks 
very tranquil and domestiek, the garden excepted^ 
which Is in a most slovenly undress, and looks as 
if its hair had not been combed this dooen years* 
Yet it is so wood-surrounded, musical and seques- 
tered, that I like it mueh. It lies mt a slope, and 
alittle brook runs thro' the bottom of it ; oppoaitey 
a wood rises '< shade above shade'Von an ascent. 
Yet none but the owls end blackfairdb seem to 
agree with.ine In liking this dark andshadyr 
aanctuary of peaicey for such it seems to me. I» 
accustomed to stem the tonent, am not a&eid to 
encounter with its ruggedness, and flatter myself 
that the efforts I make to scatter itsgleom, wil^ 
in some degree, dissipate n^ own. I meet wkh 
mueh civility from some fine people who* Uim 
near us. I am^on the wkol^ thankful,^ yet not 
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satiafied. There is a cold void in my heart. I 
am accustomed to love and be beloved hy thote 
around me^ and I miss the cordial glance of sym* 
paitby and kindnees. It is no one's &ult: but it 
is my misfortune : 

The voice that WM wont to speilc peace to^nybosom ' 
Gktil vhisi>er compassion's soft Umfas|^ no moiei 

I Idanot solely allude to the breach that is irre<» 
parable. There are a set of good kind of people^ 
perhaps unsuseeptible of the delicacies of friend* 
fdiipy whom long habit, and the mterchange of 
kind ofilces, has endeared to one ) who sincerely 
lament our misfortunes, and cordially enjoy our 
comforts ; whom we regard with that kind of instinc- 
tive afl&iction, which asusceptible mind will bestow 
en the trees that have sheltered, or the brooks ^at 
have murmured to us for any length of time. 
These ties, which, though not tender, I find very 
tough, are all broke by change of residence ; and 
here are no materials to spin them anew. The 
common people here are so gross, so sordid, they 
neither love nor esteem tiieir superiors. And 
how should they, when these last regard them 
with such scorafel indifference ? The middle 
rank, that most valuable and hapjHest link in the 
chain of socii^ty, which superadds the polish of 
the upper, in some degree, to the strength of the 
IcMrer, and was wont to connect and strengthen 
both ; that class of society, where I might sayy 
inlh the Psalmist, ^all ray delights are placed,"^ 
has here, I think, ceased to exist. I have my 

VOL. u. T 
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children) and they are worthy ef my Ibv^^ but 
necessarily more each, others companions, than 
mine. I feel this desideratum^ more ^mt their 
sake than my own. I ought to be pkased, «md 
shall) I hope, be tranquil ; but: not yet. Do not 
tire of this. querulous lengtbi of letter, for it h»b 
done me much good to tell you all this, and to 
think how sorry you will be. Thank James for 
his notable exertions, as my collector and treas- 
urer. Every- body finds ooUecting those petty 
debts uphill work. Miss M. though naturaUy 
mild and tiniid) carried through her part of that 
business, with a heart of iron and face of. brass, 
and found occasion for both. 

You are too happy and toe lazy to visit me here ; 
and yet you have done many idler things, and I 
should be so thankful I With love to all your dear 
fireside, believe that I shall always be much yours. 



I-ETTER CXXX.. 
TO M&S. F"-A. 

Woodendf Oct. 4, 1B03. 



MY JDEAR FRIENS, 

IT is nojt ea^y to describe the joy I felt .en 
reading your letter. I cannot. bear the cru^I 
indelicacy of aggravating the disadvantages 4H3te 
cyau't possibly remedy. Yet I was by no means 



satisfied with your situation. . It seemed so very 
UBCoogenialy especially now that the chief ties 
tlntt first held you there are broken. This new 
airangenient does my heart good. The place, 
society, and the footing on which you are to stsind> 
are quite to my mind. My spirit sunk at the 
thought of your living always where you had no 
particular attachment^ no kindred mind, none who 
thoroughly understood your character. .1 think I 
could not desire to live a day longer, than while 
my heart was warmed by an. affectionate intier- 
course with those I love. The languor, which is 
(he very worst consequence of the decline of life, 
checks that eagerness in cherishing our con- 
nexions, with the absent,, which youth and entliu- 
siasm produce ; and to be completely blended, 
nay, kneaded^ into the mass of beings who live 
merely for themselves, and lo6k not out of that 
narrow circle, is a most unnatural state for you. It 
would indeed be losing you to those that love you 
best. 

Here you have, I fear, a repetition, for I think I 

sketched my parting pilgrimage before ^Our 

large family is managed with more order and 
ease than you could expect. But indeed we have 
the advantage of abundant scope ; our house ia 
large as well as* pleasant ; ahd.the inhabitants 
arcf very willing to please each other, which is-a 
matcrrial p^int. 
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I have my poor dear Charlotte's little hoy with 
me^ and it pleases me to cherish her memory m 
him. He is lively and good tempered ;. what more 
he will be, time must shew. I was highly gmti- 
fied lately by a letter from a person I never saw 
a^ heard. of, conveying to me a compliment on the 
work you wot of, most flattering to me, for my 
principles were as much applauded as my abil* 
ities. It contained moreover——. If I could 
find in my heart to part with it, I would send you 
the. letter, that you might admire its simple ele-^ 
gance. 

'* Blush, grftndeuf^ blush f-^proud oourts withdraw your 
blaze !'' 

Adieu ! 4ear, very dear friend. 



LETTER CXXXI. 

TO MRS. F— R. 

GUugovfy Jan. 9, 1804. 

THE cheerful tenor of your last letter was 
a great cordial to my spirits. I rejoice exceed- 
ingly at the prospect of your removal ; not that I 
expect, or would have you expect, that every thing 
and every body will be quite to your wish where 
you are going. In vain would we encircle the 
globe by successive removals, in search' <^ an «c-«. 
cumulation of comforts ; those comforts, which 
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the frugal, though. bountiful hand of Providence,' 
has scattered in various proportions, to alleviate 
the sorrows and' sufferings of a state only meant 
as the pathway to felicity; Yet of the&e ingredi- 
ents of happiness, on which an elegant and sensi- 
ble mind is most dependent, I am confident many 
await you; and, amidst all the wealth of Flora, 
whieh your industrious ingenuity had lavished: 
round, and all the softness of a genidl climate', I 
always thought of yoii with an anxious and' de-. 
sponding tenderness, well knowing yoiir heart 
was not at home, could not be at home among' 
people who so little comprehended you. Your 
warmth of heart and energy of character * were 
quite befyond them, and you vrould have continued 
a stranger after fifty yeai*s residence; I wouldl 
carefully banish from my mind the absurd- and » 
silly fisistidiousness of working myself up to relish 
no conversation but that of wits and sc&vans; it> 
would be a regimen of pickles and marmalades^* 
without bread or water. Common sense, and- 
conimon integrity, with some degree of heart, I 
insist on in my companions. Knaves and fools I 
will positively have nothing to do with. Some 
one mind that thinks and feels as I do myself, is 
indispensable. 'Tis like my morning tea, the 
only luxury I care for, which habit has made nec- 
essary, morally necessary, because this favourite 
indulgence, this mental banquet, meliorates my 
tettkper and expands my heart. I do not {Mty any 
person merely for being deprived of pleasure^ 

y3 
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liowever ionocciity or howeTer elegant. The tine 
•f tiifti 18 faouri^ sliaiteiiiik|^9 ud the hopes of £a^ 
lurity >pfioportioiially strengthemngy to tiwse who 
look forward to another state of existeoce. BQt» 
I thinky where one finds the kindly affections c«A- 
ttnually chilled «Bd repelled, and the dispoaatioii 
to spleen and censure as often excited) it nuiy be 
•truly called a state of temptation. - - - - « do very 
weU for each othery and with each other I shall 
gfauUy leaye them, now you are likely to get out^ 
dt their dense atmosphere. The more I think of 
your change^ the more I am pleased with it. Miss 
M.'s.con8tant attaition to you at sucha distance, 
ban demonstrated the strmgth of her attachment, 
and«atabBshed her claim toyonrs* Ji^mson says, 
Pope and Martiia Bfount were neicessarjr ta each 
othery.because the events of their past lives were 
piet«R«d OB each others minds. It is^one of many 
aAractioits you have towards each other, that 
the steKT may Ycry truly be said of you. Of your 
mutual firiendship I shallonly say,— -may it be xier- 
petual ! • Adieu 1 



^ 



TJBTTESL CXXX0. 
To MISS ttALLXST. 

< > - • 

WoodendyJan. II, 18M. 



IRECEIVED a letter two days agD^ from 
our dear Mend Mrs. F«.»rf in which shojnentioDS 
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y^mr baving tlie goodnets to execute a conmiig- 
-idon^ $cc. I was proitd to find jtm so soUcitous 
ftout httviog. tbe books.. By die time you re- 
ceive this, I hope they- will hmve janived ; for i 
%cderedtheni Co be sent to you s^ne time ago. 
I gladly seize this occasion of expnessing the 
aense I entertain of the zealous intereit you and 
good Mrs. M. have ;taken in my affiurs ; and how 
useful ydur kind exertions proved in the unlooked 
for emergency which oceaatoned my journeys to 
En^and. We were much flattered to hear you 
w^e disappointed at our not taking the London 
noad. I never made such a sacrifice of inclina- 
tion to prudence in my life, as I did in coming 
heone by the west road. I am~ not clear I amid 
larredone it^had I been sure of getting credit for 
my prmcipal motivey which, in truth and verity, 
wouldhave been to.see you; but I was sure of 
meeting with- many Etiabs who would say to me ; 
«^ Why can^eft thou hkher, and with whom hast 
thou left thoae few lambs in the wilderness ? 
Surely I know the pride and naughtiness of &y 
heart ; to see the cUy ^art thou come.'* Did you 
know the struggle it cost me, you would give me 
credit for self-command and self-denial ; qualities 
very necessary for a person, whose duty it is to 
act and think solely for others. I little thought, 
during my remaining pilgrimage through this 
world, to taste so much of the pure and tender 
satisfaction which connects with our early warm 
affections) as I enjoyed at — — . » Have you ever 
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met with 9ny body like our Mend ? I think nei-- 
ther you or I need lament the want of a sister, 
while we divide between us a heart so pure, so 
liberal, and so fidthftfl. To know the world so 
well as she does, and yet retain all her integrity-—' 
untainted by its corruption, unbiassed by its prej-' 
udices ! In this particular she stands unrivalled: 
and alone. ' Vehement she is ; but if she were 
not, she would not love us so well as s^ie does.' 
She is indeed << made of the firm truth of honour.'' 
I cannot enough admire the resources her active 
and affectionate mind creates to itielf. Her gar-* 
den,' which she has half animated ; her birds, who' 
seem to have caught a spark of her own vivid in-' 
tellect ; and her young ultra marine pupil, whom' 
she has refined and civilized almost against 'the 
bias of nature, are cmly less wonders than herself.: 
Yet, though she will always create something to 
love and take sblace in, 'tis grievous 'lb see the' 
benevolence of that kind, and the energy of that* 
ardent miiid, evaporate among those good little" 
gossipping women: at ■ ■ , who understand her> 
just as well as I do 'algebra. Her streng^ of 
character ' puzzles and overawes them. They are • 
afraid of being, scorched by that lambent flame,* 
by which we should be cheered and delighted.' 
Pity, that a person so made for all the duties aiid '• 
enjoyments of friendship, should live in a state- 
that may well be called a solitude of the heart ! ' 
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LETTER, C^XXUI. 

T^ G£0. MACINTOSH^ ESQ. DUMCHATTANr 

Melville Place, JVov. 23, 1806. 

MT DEAR SiRy 

DREADED as it was, I felt Uie shock of 
the sad intimation of your late loss very fovcibljr 
indeed. What a light i^ extinguished ! An ercnt 
of this kind comes home to every one's bosom ; 
for what, that we most wish for, or aspire to, did 
not your lamented daughter possess.? robust 
health, singular strength of mind and body, une- 
qualled talents, unclouded prosperity, rich pos- 
stssionsf and fair prospects ; and how soon have 
all those high-prized blessings fled like a dream i 
My dear Sir, if your sorrows were proportioned 
to the value, either of what you have lost, or are 
too likely to lose, who could console you, or what 
eoald fill up the void ? Nature must have its 
way ; you must mourn for the past, and tremble 
for the future* As the wealthy must needs pay 
heavier taxes for their luxuries, those who possess 
superior wealthy in friends on whom nature has 
bestowed her richest endowments, must pay a 
proportionate tax to calamity, when bereaved of 
them. The hand which bestows good and evil, 
in wise and just proportions, has been singularly 
bountiful to you. How many blessings have you 
been permitted to enjoy, and to diffuse to others 1 
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Shall Job receive good at the hands of God, and 
shall he not receiye evil also ? How few can look 
back on so much felicity as has fallen to your 
share ; and how, my dear friend, could you con* 
sider yourself as heir to the common lot of hu- 
manity, had this cup continued full ? <* Whom he 
loveth he chasteneth." I will not vainly endeav- 
our to dam up the stream that nature appointed to 
flow ; nor can I expect that you can, while the 
wound is recent, bow down to the Divine decree, 
with that degree of submission which will enable 
you to compute and arrange your renutinlng 
blessings. Yet, I trust, when the overburdened 
heart has in some measure discharged its sorrows^ 
the remembrance of a well-spent life, the blessings 
of Him that was ready to perish, the contemplation 
of a promising and flourishing progeny ;. and^ 
above all, the blessed hope of salvation through 
the merits of a Redeemer, may yet leiad you to 
own^ with devout resignation,. ^< that, though weep* 
ing may endure for a night, yetjoy cometh in tho 
morning." Yes, in the . blessed morning of the 
resurrection it will come, to all ^ who. have tasted 
that God is gracious." That you, dear Sir, may 
be among that happy number, is the sincere wish,' 
and earnest prayer, of your affectionate and truly 
sympathising friend. 
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LETTER CXXXIV. 

"f ■ • ' . ' 

TO G£0. MACINTOSH^ ESq.DUNCMATTAN. 

Melville Place, Dec.Sy 1806. 

^ MT D£A& SIR, 

o I HAVE received your letter, and thank 

3Km.ibr the particulars/(8ad as they are) which 
it contains. I do indeed pity you from my 
very sotil. And now, even now, after the heayy 
tribute is . paid, and the grave has actually closed 
on the object of so much affection, admiration, 
and sorrow ; both Mary and I have a difficulty to 
persuade our hearts and imaginations of the 
reali^ of what has happened. It seems, some* 
how as if so much life could not die ; as if si person 
so active, and who occupied so conspicuous a place 
on the theatre of existence, could not thus sud» 
denly, ihus prematurely, be withdrawn from it. 
It is a melancholy gratification to the surviving 
Jriends of characters of such distinction, that their 
departure gives a kind of electrick shock to the 
sphere in which they moved ; and that they live 
to memory long, long after the vul^r dead are 
swallowed in oblivion. Besides the more solid 
and>rational consolations I formerly mentk»ied to 
you, all that publick sympathy and extensive 
celebrity can give, are yours. The views of a 
future worlds the vast conceptions that distend 
the mind, when by the aid of £uth (even on this 
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side time) <* Death seems swallowed up in immor- 
talit|b" — ^these are the sure and lasting refuge ; 
yet the weakness of suffering mortality naturally 
lays hold of every aid on which the agonized 
mind can for a moment repose itself. This is 
pardonahie ; for'He^ who ordained that we should 
suffer and should moum^ has also so made us^ 
that a general sense of the value and importance 
of our loss prevailing around us, is to us a kind of 
temporary consolation. 

Mrs. Macintosh's fortitude, in bearing her loss, 
and the steady and affecting retrospect she took 
of her beloved child's talents and virtues, from 
the|r early blossom to full maturity, is just what 
I should have expected from a mind like hers, so 
strong, and yet so tender. To her this letter 
should have been addressed, but that I suppose 
she would scarce, in her present weak state, be 
permitted to read it. I do not wonder that every 
thing that belonged to the late extinguished light, 
should, by those who had the happiness of her 
friendship, be considered as relicks. Her inti- 
macies and attachments lying among those whose 
abilities and attainm^its did honour to the sex, 
there is no doubt but her memory will be honour- 
ed, and adorned as such a memory ought. 

May the Divine aid, and peculiar blessing, also 
be with you in this day of trial, like a rainbow on 
the cloud, to shew that He will not utterly destroy. 
Wherever I am at present, and whatever dokig, 
say imagination is at Dunchattan ; no more, alas I 
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the refuge of distress, or the haunt of social cheer- 
fulness and domestick comfort. Write, dear Sir, 
to me, who am interested in every thing, and to 
whom you can express your feelings without 
restraint. O, if your dear friend and mine can be 
for a moment detached from sickness and sorrow^ 
to remember the absent, the affectionate, and the 
afflicted, tell her, the sympathy that at this mo- 
ment fills my heart and eyes, is very deep and 
very tender. What would I not do to help her, 
if I could ! All past kindness rises in review be-* 
fore me. O, what a foreboding agony seized me 
the day I parted with her. I have said too much ; 
but I have done. Providence is every day raising 
up new friends to me ; but they 2^re distant and 
unknown, and never can replace the old, ho never \ 
I have wandered, in the fulness of my heart, from 
my first purpose. Though I doubt not unworthy 
of the subject, this faint memorial of departed 
excellence will be a proof that I have mourned 
with those friends in adversity, who formerly 
gladdened me with the beams of their prosperity. 
Occupy yourself, dear Sir, with writing to me'^ 
and to others. May you be supported in this 
great conflict, and spiHtually improved by it ! So 
prays your sincere and sympathising friend. 
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THE 

NYMPH OF THE FOUNTAIN 

TO CHARLOTTE. 

{The following lines are addressed to the young lady who 
forms so interesting a portion of the family circle of 
Mrs. Grant, and whose early death is noticed by her in 
so affecting a manner. The fountsun and stream to 
which they allude have ahready interested the reader 
in one of the letters.} 



*' O fountain Arethuse^ and thou konout^djlood, 

" Smooth oUdbi^ JkBnda^ crmmCd -withcrUped reeds, 

" That strain I lieard toos of a higher mood, 

*« — — but nottf w?y oat proceeds. miltox. 



FAIR daughter of that fleeting race 
Who fadie like Autumn's leafy store, 

Welcome, my rocky haunts to trace, 
And all my secret cells explore. 

* Full many an oak, whose lofty head 
With sacred misletoe was crown'd, 

Since first I own'd that stony bed, 
Sunk dodder'd to its native ground. 

* The way to this beautiful fountain lies through a 
mossy heath, entirely covered with large fallen trees, 
mostly sunk into the earth by their own weight. 
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And mzxij a towering grove of pine, 
Who^ gloom shut out the noon-day sun, 

In shatter'd ruin lies supine, 
Since first my wat'ry course begun. 

And xomy & toiling race of man 

Has joy'd in youth, and moum'd in age, 

Since first my pensive view began 
To trace their weary pilgrimage. 

And many a nymph with sounding bow, 
Slow-rolling eyes, ajxd heavy locks. 

As young, as fair, as soft as thou. 

Has chac'd the deer o'er yonder rocks. 

And when the sun's ineridian heat 
With fervid splendour fir'd the heath. 

Oft have they sought my cool retreat, 
With glowing breast and panting breath. 

Yet, never did I pour my stream 
To bathe a breast more pure than thine, 

Or visit eyes in whose mild beam 
So clear the gentler virtues shine. 

Whemyith light step thy naked feet 
Move quick my primrose banks along, 

I bid my streams with murmur sweet 
Their liquid melody prolong. 

When Echo to thy voice replies 
From yonder arch of rugged stone^ 

Well pleas'd I lift my humid eyes. 
As blue and languid as thy own : 
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When {h>m yon hazle's pendant shade 

Sweet spring awakes the blackbird's strain, 

Come to my bosom, gentle maid, 
And lave thy streaming locks again. 

Pluck from my brink the fiow'ry store 
That blushing decks the infant year, 

And to increase their beauty more. 

Deign round thy brow the wreath to wear. 

And when the summer's ardent glow 
Shrinks every brook in yonder plain, 

Come where my lucid waters flow, 
And bathe thy graceful form again. 

Nor yet, when wint'ry tempests howl. 
To haunt my lonely margin cease, 

Thro' life's dark storms the virtuous soul 
Finds Reason's steady light increase. 

Hard ice, that crus^ my current clear. 
Renews more pure my sparkling stream ; 

Thus may Affliction's hand severe 
Add lustre to the mental gem. 

Where'er you rove, where'er you rest, 
May Peace your pensive steps attend. 

And halcyon Innocence your breast 
From each contagious blast defend I 
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